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**Crescat et proficiat tam singulorum quam @tetium, tam unius 


hominis quam totius Ecclesiae Intelligentia, Scientiay,Sapientia.” 
Concil: Oecum: Vatican. 
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I. Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. By the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 
If. A Jubilee of Science; a Retrospect. By Eric Stuart Bruce, M.A. 
Ill. The Empire Route to the East. By Miss E. M. Clerke. 
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IX. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Agnosticism. By Rev. W. Barry, D.D. 
X. Dr. Mivart on Faith and Science. By Rev, Jeremiah Murphy. 
Science Notices, 
Notes of Travel and Exploration. 
Notes on Novels. 
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All Advertisements for this Review should be sent to James Donovan, 
Tablet Office, 27 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


No. 204,—Tump Szrms, No. XXXYVIII.] 





For the greater convenience of the Staff, 


The Boditorial and Publishing Offices 


“THE TABLET” 


WILL BE 


Removed early in the Month of June next, 


FROM 


WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


19 Henrietta St , Covent Garden, 


Opposite the Principal District Post Office. 





THE CHRISTIAN CONSTITUTION 
OF STATES. 


A Manual of Catholic Politics. 


With Notes and Commentary by the BISHOP OF SALFORD. 
PRICE 2d. 











“TABLET” OFFICE, 27 Wetuineton Street, StRaND, W.C. 
AND 


BURNS AND OATES. 
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PERRY & CO. (Ltd.), STEEL: PEN MAKERS. 
EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY These PATENT PERRYIAN 


PLANISHED POINTED PENS 
are simply perfection for those 











persons who write rapidly. It is 
almost impossible to make them 
stick in the paper, spurt, or blot, 
and they do not require dipping 
nearly so often as other Pens, 








PERRY & CO.’S 


ROYAL AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS. 


The universal favour that these assorted boxes of f, 
Bands have met with from the Public fully justifies us 


in stating that they are one of the most useful requisites | ELAST | ic BAN D s 


for the counting-house or library. For domestic use they 


are invaluable to supersede string for jams, preserves, IN RRAV, ERIOP 
pickles, &¢., being much more economical and convenient. Se Qy 





04. DP 


_———— 





Price 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d. and upwards per box, 





EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY No. 1208. 
eae NAA NTMNTIINTNTTTT THE LADIES’ PATTERN 


OF 


PERRY & €0,’S PATENT 


PLANISHED POINTED PENS 


Is the best suited for Ladies’ 
Fashionable Writing. 


Price Is. per Box of Two Dozen, 


SoLp BY ALL STATIONERS. 





PERRY & CO (Limited), 18, 19, & 20 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 





The Cardinals and Bishops of England; 
The Archbishops of Dublin, Glasgow, Cashel, Caleutta, and Bombay. 





President—THE BISHOP OF SALFORD. 


Rev. W. H. COLOGAN, Lilystone Hall, Ingatestone. 
Hon. Secretaries | JAMES BRITTEN, Esq. 18 West Square, Southwark, S.E. 


Hon. Treasurer—GEORGE WHITLAW, Esgq., 18, Argyll Terrace, Kensington, W. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TEN SHILLINGS. 
PAYABLE IN JANUARY. 





The Objects of the Society are— 
1.—To disseminate among Catholics small and cheap devotional works. 
2.—To assist the uneducated poor to a better knowledge of their religion. 
3.—To spread among Protestants information about Catholic truth. 
4,—To promote the circulation of good, cheap, and popular Catholic books, 


A card showing the Indulgences granted to the Society, aswell as all other information, 
may be obtained from the Hon, Secretaries. 








Letters to be addressed to 18 West Square, Sourawark, 8.E. 


The Socicty’s Depot (open from 10 till 6, Saturdays, 10 till 2) is at 21 WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. (near the Obelisk). 





Acents ror Scortanp: The Sodality of B.V.M., St. Aloysius’, Garnethill, Glasgow; 
Prerect, Mr. J. GUIBARA; Secretary, Mr. F. P. BLAND. 





LETTER OF APPROVAL FROM THE ENGLISH HIERARCHY. 


At the Annual Meeting in Low Week, 1887, the Bishops requested me to express their full 
approval of the Catholic Truth Society, and their warm sympathy with the zeal and intelligence 
of its managers. Hitherto the Catholic Church in England has been so hindered by its primary 
spiritual duties that it has not been able to make sufficient use of the press. The diffusion of 
sound books, papers, and even leaflets, at the lowest price, is a true and effective sowing of the 
seed of Eternal life. The Catholic Truth Society has provided a means whereby this spread of 
Catholic teaching can be ensured ; and its list of books distinguished into classes, and with a 
scale of prices, even to the lowest, affords sound and instructive reading, both for our higher and 
our poorer homes. We hope, therefore, that the blessing of God may abundantly rest upon it, 
and we commend it to the support and goodwill of the faithful. 


(Signed) HENRY EDWARD, Cardinal-Archbishop. 
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SHILLING VOLUMES. 


SurraBLE FoR Lenpinc LIBRARIES, Prizes, &c. 


Publications of the Society : Vols. IL.—V. Many have expressed a wish to have the 
Society’s Publications in a handy form. This Series will contain all the larger issues of the 
Society, as nearly as possible in the order of their appearance, and will be continued from 
time to time as sufficient material accumulates, P 

The Church of Old England: Being a Collection of Papers bearing on the Continuity of 
the English Church, and on the attempts to justify the Anglican position. 

Catholic Biographies, Vols. I. and II. 

The Catholic’s Library of Tales and Poems, Vol. I. 

The English Martyrs under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth: with two Portraits. 

“We hope that these shilling volumes may be the first of a long series, not only of collected publications 
bound up together, but of original volumes on biography, history, and fiction, and perhaps even of the more 
recondite subj of phi y and theology. In these days of education, what could be more useful than such 
a series as this? We may have | to wait some years for it, but if the Catholic Truth Society continues its present 
successful career under the j that has done so much to establish it on a solid foundation, we 
may see this and yet more among the works it is destined to accomplish.” —Zhe Month. 


THE CATHOLIC’S PENNY LIBRARY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


St. George, Protector of England. By the Rev. J. W. Regxs. 

St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. By the Rev. Antuur Ryan. 

St. Bede, Monk and Mass-Priest. By the late Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle. 
St. Alphonsus Liguori. By a Redemptorist Father. 

Queen Mary. By G. AmsBaose LEs., 

Don Bosco. By Mrs. KayMonD BARKER. 

Ven. John Ogilvie, S.J. By Mrs. Francis Kerr. 

B. John Fisher and the Royal Supremacy. By the Rev. W. H. Cotogay. 

B. Edmund Campion. By the Rev. F. Gotpim, 8.J. 

Father Arrowsmith. By the Rev. F. Goxpig, S.J. 

St. Ignatius Loyola. By the Rev. W. H. ANDExRDON, S.J. 

B. Thomas More. By the Hon. Justice O’Hacan. 

St. Columba. By the Rev. J. GoLpEn. 

Miss Catherine Boys. By the late Rev. AMBRosE St. Joun. 

Ven. Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel. With Portrait and other Illustrations. By G, A. Lex. 
The English Martyrs, under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. In Five Parts. 

A Lecture on the English Martyrs: with Six Illustrations. By the Rev. J. Morris, S.J. 
St. Francis of Sales. By the Rev. H. B. Mackegy, 0.S.B. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. By the Rev. F. Goxpig, S.J. 

Our Holy Father, Leo XIII., with Portrait. By the Rev. J. Rickasy, S.J. 

St. Peter Claver. By the Rev. F. Sowa, S.J. 

St. Alphonsus Rodriguez. By the Rev. F. Goupir, 8.J.. 

St. John Berchmans. By the same. 

St. Teresa. By Davip Lewis, 


THE CATHOLIC’S LIBRARY OF TALES. 


ONE PENNY EACH. 

















» E 
Nellie, By Rosa Mulholland. 


No 
Paul the Mason ; or, Trust in God. By Lady 
Only a Penny. By Elizabeth King. 


Herbert. 
The Fatal Birthday, 





No. II. 
The Last of the Gladiators. By the Rev. | The Foolish Word and the WiseOne. By Mrs. 
W. H. Anderdon, S.J. Parsons. 
Jim Daly’s Repentance. By Katherine Tynan. | Guardian Angels. By Elizabeth King. 
No. III. 


Nettie’s Baby. By Theo Gift. The Church of the Cup of Cold Water. 
The Sea Swallows. By Frederick Breton. 





IV. 

Three Christmas Trees. 

A Story of Christmas. 

A Christmas Tree and its Fruit, 


No 
Gertrude, or Christmas Eve. By Lady 
Herbert. 
Christmas Day 1500 Years ago. 
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THE CATHOLIC’S LIBRARY OF TALES—costinvzp. 
No. V. 
Penal Days. By Rosa Mulholland. | ** Drowning the Shamrock.” By Mrs. Charles 
Lisfarnham Ferry. By A. F. North. Martin. , 
A Tale of St. Patrick’s Day. 
No. VI. 
Our Lady of Philippsdorf. By Lady Herbert. | George’s Gentleman. Dy Stella Austin. 
A Story for Our Lady’s Month. By H.M. | A Tale for the Month of May. 
Lushington. ° A Legend of the “ Magnificat.” 
; No. VII. 


Three of Them. } Mare Peildine 
Father Charles. { By Lady Clare sane" aaa 
°. , 


The Christmas Crib. By M. M. | His Last Penny. By Mrs. Dominic Daly. 
A Sprig of Holly.) By the Rev. W. H. ‘* Forgive us our Trespasses.” By Lady Clare 
Molly’s Prayer.  § Cologan. | Feilding. 


THE CATHOLIC’S LIBRARY OF POEMS. 
SIX NUMBERS READY. 
No. V. A Book of Irish Poetry. | No. VI. A Poetry Book for My. 


THE CATHOLIC’S PENNY LIBRARY. 


SCRIPTURAL SERIES. 


The Passion of Our Lord in the Words of the Gospels. Compiled by the Rev. 
Artaur Ryan. 
A Scriptural Life of the Blessed Virgin. With Notes by the Rev. W. H. Coogan. 
DOCTRINAL AND CONTROVERSIAL SERIES. 


The Blessed Sacrament the Centre of Immutable Truth, By Cardinal Manyine. 

The Ceremonies of Holy Week explained. 

The Holy Rosary. By the Rev. AntHUR Ryan. 

The Bible and the Reformation. By C. F. B. Autnarr. 

The Old Religion in England. By the Rev. P. Lyncn. 

Before and After Gunpowder Plot. By E. Hearty Tuompsoy. 

Faith and Reason. By the Bev. B. Vauauay, 8.J. 

A Voice from the Dead; being a Letter to an Anglican Friend, by the Count pk Mone 
TALEMBERT. 

The Continuity of the English Church. By the Very Rev. Canon Crorr. 

The Popes and the English Church. By the Rev. W. Waterwortu. 


Church Defence—First Series. This comprises the following Leaflets, which may be also had 
separately :— 


The English Church always Toman Catholic, | Was the British Church Roman Catholic? 1s. 
2s. 100. 100. 

How Henry VIII. robbed England of the ‘The Reformaticn under Queen Elizabeth. 1s. 
Faith. 2s. 100, 100. 

Church Endowments—Whose are they? 1s. Plain Truths in answer to Transparent Fualse- 
100. hoods. 1s, 100. 

Church Defence—Second Series. Comprising :— 

Are they Priests? 33. Gd. 100, “ Catholic—not Roman Catholic.” 1s. 100. 

The Four Doctors. 2s. 100. : Popery in the First Century. 2s. 100. 

Questions and Answers—Coprising :— 

Friendly Advice. Can both Churches be true? 

Why am I a Raman Catholic ? How can 1 find God's true Church ? 


Why are you a Protestant ? What do Catholics believe ¢ 
What does the Bible say ? 





A Simple Prayer Book (Eightieth Thousand). 

‘All is not Gold that Glitters.” By the Rev. J. F. Spnainr, S.J. 
Positivism. By the Rev. Josrra Rickasy, S.J. 

The Stations of the Cross: 14 Pictures in wrapper. 

Lingard Papers; or, short Instructions in the Sacraments. 
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TWOPENCE EACH. 
Liberty of Conscience; or, are Catholics, or Protestants, guilty of Intolerance? By the 
Rev. WatTeR Croke Rosinson. 
Socialism. By the Rev. JosepH Ricxasy, S.J. 
Was St. Peter Bishop of Rome? By C. F. B. Attnart. 
The Church of Old England. By the Rev. J. D. Bsren. 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY. 
A First Prayer Book for the Little Ones (Fortieth Thousand). 
The Little Rosary Book (Illustrated). 
“Out of the Church there is no Salvation.” 
The Scottish Reformation. By the ArcnBISHOP OF GLAsGow. 
Evolution Run Wild. By the Rev. JoszPa Rickasy, S.J. 
Who are the Workers? By the same. 
Are they Priests ? By the Rev. J. D. Breen, 0.S.B. 
A Letter to the Working Men of England. 
The Real Presence. By the Rev. J. F. Spraine, S.J. 
Modern Socialists on the History of the Church, By A. HittiarD ATTEéRIDGE. 


PRAYER CARDS. 
ON THICK PAPER, 2s. 6d. PER 100. 
Morning and Night Prayers for those | Simple Prayers for Holy Communion. 
who have little time. Short Indulged Prayers. 
Prayers for Confession for Children. Prayers for the Sick. 





Thoughts for the Sick Room: 4 Series. 1s. per 100. 

Picture of St. Cuthbert, with short Life. 2s. 6d. per 100. 

Pictures of B. Thomas More and B. John Fisher. In three sizes: 6d., 3d., and 1d. 
each. 

Mental Prayer. 2s. per 100. 


COLOURED PICTURES (Prayer Book size), each having a suitable 
instruction on the back. 

Sr. Francis oF ASsIsI. 

St. EpMuND. St. LAWRENCE, 


THe Nativity, | 

St. STEPHEN. | Sr. Vincent oF Paut, 
| 
{ 


Tue CRUCIFIXION, 

THE RESURRECTION 

Tue Sacrep Heart, 

Tue BiesseD SACRAMENT. 
THE Rosary. 


St. THERESA. St. AGNEs. 
St. GroreE. Sr. Patrick. 
Sr. Dominic. Sr. Francis oF SALEs. 
St. MicuHak. | 
PRICE ONE PENNY EACH. 
PICTURE OF POPE LEO XIII. (Prayer Book size) beautifully printed in 
gold and colours (two kinds: bust and figure). 
Price (with 3 pp. biography) 1d. each, 5s. 100: (with principal events of Life) 
4d.; 3s. 6d. 100. 


LEAFLETS FOR LETTERS. 
PRICE 10d. 100; 2d. DOZEN. 


A Christmas Carol. By May Prosyy. 
A Quarter of an Hour before the Blessed Sacrament, 


PRICE 5d. 100; 1d. PER DOZEN. 
Motto for the New Year. A Golden Alphabet; from Tuomas A 
Just for To-day. KEmMPIs. 
The Secret of the Saints, 100 assorted, in packet, 6d. 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


The Society’s Publications may be obtained from Messrs, LASLETT & Co, 12 Fulham 
Road, London, S.W.; Misses CANNING, Livery Street, Birmingham; ART & BUOK Co., 
Leamington ; SODALITY B.V.M., St. Aloysius’, Garnethill, Glasgow; and through all 
Catholic Booksellers and Newsagents, as well as from 


18 WEST SQUARE, LONDON, 8.E. 
Depot: 21 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 


A CaristIAN DEATH-BED. | Tae Hoty Famity. 
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Now ready. Third Edition. 200 Pages. 
Price 1s. By Post, 1s. 3d. 


\j })HY IRELAND WANTS HOME RULE. A 
complete handbook of the views of eminent 
Englishmen, past and present, as expressed in 
their speeches and writings ; with Parliament- 
ary statistics, map, and a large mass of infor- 
mation from other authentic sources on the 

Irish Question. By J. A. Fox. 


HE Right Hon. J. Mortty, M.P., says: “The 
pamphlet is a very useful one.” 


) laos Right Hon. the Earl Spgycer says : “It seems 
to me to contain valuable information as to the 
views of various political men on the subject of 
Ireland, and as to the whole question generally. 

It ought to be a very useful work.” 


 - PRESS AGENCY, LIMITED, 13 
Wartrrriars Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





ee OF THE LADIES OF 
MARY, 
BEDFORD PARK, CROYDON, 
Under the Patronage of the Lord Bishop of Southwark. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
Superior English and French Education. 
Pupils are prepared for Examinations, if desired. 


he Candidates presented this year passed with com- 
plete success, and several obtained ‘‘ Honours.” 





T MARY’S CONVENT, 
MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK. 


Sisters of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin. | 


The Course of Studics comprises all branches | 


of a higher education. 
Terms moderate. 
First Masters attend. 





OF MARY. 
SEAFIELD, SEAFORTH, near LIVERPOOL. 
Under the Patronage of the Lord Bishop of Liverpool. 
This Establishment offers to young ladies all the 
advantages of an accomplished high English education, 
with French as the language generally spoken. The 


Convent has all modern appliances, and the situation is 
unrivalled for healthfulness and beauty, having an un- 


interrupted view of the sea and the Welsh mountains. | 


Hot and Cold sea-water baths on the premises.—F or 
terms, &c., apply to the Rev. Mother, as above. 





CO" DE LA VIEfGE FIDELF, LA 
DELIVRANDE, CALVADOS FRANCE, 


This Establishment offers to young ladies all the | 


advantages of a superior Continental education combined 
with sound moral and religious trainihg. The Convent 
is beautifully situated in its own large grounds. 


The Community has a second house at the sea-side. 
thus offering every facility to pupils requiring hot or 
cold sea-baths, 


French, English and German are constantly spoken | 


and are taught by natives, besides music, drawing and 
other accomplishments, 





T. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, WESTON 
HALL, near RUGBY. 

This School is intended to afford to Catholic 
youth the advantages of a good education at 
a moderate pension (£7 per quarter, no extras). 
Since June, :1879, 22 Certificates have’ been 
gained at the Public Examinations. For par- 
ticulars address the Principal. 


MPLEFORTH COLLEGE, 


YORK. —- 
Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers. 
Students prepared for Matriculation, 
Preliminaries, &c. 
Apply to the Very Rev. The Prior. _ 
1T. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, 
NOTTING HILL, W. 
Rector—Very Rev. R. Butter, D.D. 








(avant or NOTRE DAME DE SION, 

v WORTHING, SUSSEX. 

Under the Patronage of his Lordship the BISHOP 
OF SOUTHWARK, 

A superior School for Young Ladies is conducted at 
this healthy watering-place by the Religious of Notre 
Dame de Sion. Large house and gardens attached. 

For particulars apply to the Kev. Mother Superior, 
or to the Rey, J. Purdon, St. Mary of the Angels, 
Worthing. 





PAX. 
T. AUGUSTINE’S BENEDIC. 
TINE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, KENT, 
Complete Collegiate Course. 
For particulars apply to the Very Rev. President. 





“ UBLIN REVIEW.”—Wanted, to 

Purchase, complete or imperfect sets, odd 
volumes Or numbers. Unless prices are quoted no 
notice will be taken of any offer. Address — Carson 


! Brotrers, 7 Grafton Street, Dublin. 


(ONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART 





ILLUSTRATED 


GATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


The Best Illustrated Paper. 


Only 8s. yearly, post free, to all countries in 
the Postal Union. 


Contains numerous Engravings by Home 
and Foreign Artists—Vivid Scenes of Mission 
Life Abroad—Manners and Customs of the 
Natives—Historical and Leading Articles— 
Poetry—Current Notes—Interesting Tales from 
Real Life, &c. 

Sample copy sent post free on application to 
the EDITOR, Sr. Brpt’s CoLLEcr, Man- 
CHESTER. 

Subscriptions payable to the Publisher, 
J. Donovan, 27 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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DRJ. COLLIS BROWNE'S. 
CHLORODYNE 


We have never used any’ other form 
THE a of this medicine than Collis Brown 

SPECIFIC from a tirm conviction that it is decks 

FOR gediyt the ny —_ also a. a pm toed 

. uty we owe he ~ ession and the 

. CHOLERA, public, as we are of opinion that the 

OUGHS, IARRHGA, DYSENTERY.| substitution of any a er than Collis 


OLDS, G BOARD of HF.ALTH, Browne’sisa deliberate breach of faith 
C STHMA, 


“HNIONNED ZTNO 
UNV ‘IVNID1UO 


ENERAL 
ndon, REPORT that ie AcTS aS & 


CHARM, 
a . GIBBON, Army Medi cal Staff, Cal- 


“ rm. Society of Great Britain, ‘Hie 
cutta, states: an JOSS C0 COMPLETE. | Becettency the ¥ Viceroy’s Chemists. 7 


Foti SeobiNe eh S From, Grams & Od. Pharmaceutical Py. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLOROD D: C.;  _ Chemists, Simla.” Jan. 5, 1880. CHLORODYNE is the TRUB 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff)'7, J.T. Davenport, London. PALLIATIVE in 
a. ERED a REMEDY todenote Dg 4x Str,—We congratulate you upon) EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE IN. he Widespread reputation this justly | 'Y TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 
th fi esteemed medicine has earned for a 
YENTOR, and, as the composition of} itself all over the East. As a remed BR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Chlorodyne cannot possibly be disco-| 6¢ general utility. we much question CHLORODYNE is a liquid me- 
vered by Analysis (organic substances! whether a better is imported, and we cine which m manages PAIN of 
pom ene or and since the for- shall be glad to hear of its finding EVERY KIND affords | s, caim, re- 
mulahasneverbeen published, itisevi-| piace inevery Anglo-I ndian home. The} ronvns sleep WITH HEAD- 
dent that any taboment to the effect} other brands, we arehappy to say, ar Say, & ACHE, an HOU the ner- 
vous system when oxhousted. 


that a lwith Dr) jow ‘relegated. to the nativ wy 
Browne’s Chlorodyne must be false. | and, judging from their sale, we fancy J. wenee 8S BROWNE'S 


BR. 
mt Bb men ee tains a7) their sojourn there will be but oy |e 


Setnitum of oad ye ary eticecy PILEPSY, 8s es MS, COLIC 
a nN SY, SPAS , 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S) of DR. COLLIS BROW 
CHLORODYN CHLORODYNE in Diarrhea and - LD) PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
Dysentery,Spasms, Cramps, Neuraleiai PAD aT KY CAUTION.—Thse 
— in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS| the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a be sey E SALE of this REMEDY 
Ewas UNDOUB BTEDLY the general sedative, that have occ’ a mise = mony UNSCRUPU- 


























INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE.that; under ourpersonal observation d durin; Lows I IMIT. ony Be careful to 
the whole story of the defendant Free-- manyyears. In Choleraic Diarrhea,| observe Trade Mark Of all Chemjsta, 
man was deliberately untrue, and he} and even in the more terrible form 


1s. isd... — Od., an: nd 4s. 6d. 
regretted to say, it had been sworn to. of Cholera itself, we have witnessed, 





MANUFACTURER, @ 
wn bee The Limes, 5 uly 13th, 1864. its gurprisingly controlling power. J.T. DAVENPORT, 33Gt.Russell Sit. W-Oe 








TWO GOLD MEDALS, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 





BRADITORD'’S 


PATENT “VOWEL” WASHING MACHINES 


(HAND POWER AND STEAM POWER) 


Are universally recognised as the most perfect 
and durable that are made, 


Prices from £2 15s. 


Wringers, Mangles, Drying Closets, Laundry 
Stoves and Laundry Requisites of all kinds, 


NORE I GS A Rat PREC A SRE E 


Write for New Catalogue and Book of “ Testimony,” 
containing several hundred letters from pean, and 
Illustrations of 70 Machines, free by po: 

Estimates furnished for fitting up Ae A complete, 
any size or description; also for Engineering Work of 
all kinds, for Convents, Schools, and Public Institutions, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & C0., Laundry Engineers, 


140 & 143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON; CRESCENT IRON WORKS, 
SALFORD; AND BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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ST. BEDE’S COLLEGE. 
MANCHESTER. 








Winder the Direction of the Bishop of Salford. 





This College is an attempt to meet the growing demand among the Higher 
Classes for what is called the modern side of education, The system of studies 
and of moral training is intended to prepare the Students to enter upon life at an 
early age. The Students dine and live with the Superiors, as far as possible on 
the frank and easy terms of family life. 

The Studies are tested by an Annual Examination under the Senate of the 
Victoria University. 

The College is situated outside of Manchester, on the Alexandra Park, and 
has been built for its present purpose with a view to the health, progress, and 
happiness of the pupils, 

Boys of a tender age are under the care of an experienced Matron, and are 
taught by a Certificated Sister from the Loreto Convent. 

Students of St. Bede’s have the advantage of spending one or two years of | 
their course at Bonn, as below, if such be the will of thejr parents. 

For further particulars apply to the Very Rev. Mgr. Gadd, Pro-Rector, or 
the Rev. Dr. Casartelli, M.A., the Prefect of Studies. 


In direct connection with the above is 


ST. BEDE’S ON THE RHINE, 
METTERNICHER HOF, BONN. 


The well-known mansion of the Metternich family, situated upon the bank 
of the Rhine, in the best and ‘most delightful part of Bonn, has just been pur- 
chased for the German Branch of St. Bede’s College. 


The object sought in opening this Continental Branch of St. Bede’s College 
is to give to its Students the best possible opportunity for learning German. The 
number of Students in the Metternicher Hof will be limited to fifty, of whom at 
least one-half will be Germans of higher families. 

In addition to facilities for learning German and French, Bonn, as a great 
educational centre, presents many other advantages, which will be duly utilised 
according to the capacity and need of the Students, Health will be promoted by | 
out-door recreations—boating on the Rhine, games, and excursions irto the | 
mountains. 





For terms and further particulars, application may be made to St. Bede's 
College, Manchester; or to the Very Rev. Mgr. Wrennall, Rector; and to the 
Rev. John Berkessel, Director of Studies, Metternicher Hof, Bonn, Germany. 
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Art. L—HENRY VIII. AND THE ENGLISH 
MONASTERIES. 
Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. By Francis Arpan 


Gasquet, Monk of the Order of St. Benedict. Vol. I. 
London: John Hodges. 1888. 


Dp MAISTRE said truly that history for 300 years has 


been in conspiracy against the Catholic Church. The 
Protestant historians of Germany, France, England and Scotland, 
have written a mass of falsified history and falsified biography, 
which reigned supreme and unchallenged until our day. A 
reaction at last set in. In Germany Schlegel, Hurter, Ranke, 
Déllinger, and many more; in France, Montalembert, Ozanam, 
de Broglie, Rohrbacher, and others ; in England, Lingard, Tytler, 
Hallam, and Friedmann, have broken the spell of historical false- 
hood. Maitland, in his book on the Dark Ages, was the first 
to expose the persistent unfaithfulness of anti-Catholic historians, 
who handed on, with continual embellishment and exaggeration, 
a multitude of traditional fables. Perhaps no greater example of 
this immoral practice can be found than in the history of the 
dissolution of the monasteries in England. 

With this view Father Gasquet has written the first volume of 
his work on “ Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries,” a book 
of singular and standard worth. It has three distinct qualities of 
excellence, of which the first is its wide research. Father Gasquet, 
for the last few years, has been a laborious student of the edited 
and unedited records of the British Museum. He has also 
industriously examined the MSS. of the Record Office, and 
has drawn his matter from sources hitherto not consulted— 
namely, Episcopal Registers, as of York, Bath and Wells, &c. 
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He is careful to acknowledge the great courtesy and kindness 
which he has uniformly received from all the public officials 
of these archives. His work, therefore, is solid, authentic, 
and trustworthy in its matter. Secondly, he has made his 
history tell its own tale. The profuse citations from all manner 
of documents, public and private, and from the innumerable 
letters of the prime agents in the dissolution of the monasteries, 

make his book not so much an impeachment against them, as 
a spontaneous confession of their guilt. They appear before us 
bearing each the rod or the halter of their own sentence. In this 
his work may be compared to Paul Friedmann’s “ Anne Boleyn.” 
A third and last excellence of the book is the disappearance 
of the author. The history speaks for itself in clear, simple, 
and good English. 

It is not easy to give any adequate representation of a work 
so full of facts, events, and characters; nevertheless its outline 
may be traced as follows :— 

The purpose in view is to clear the monasteries of England 
of the multitudinous crimes which for 300 years have been laid 
to their charge. 

To do this, the author has examined the quality of the wit- 
nesses, the veracity of the documents, and the character of the 
chief agents. He sums up his case in the words of Edmund 
Burke, who said: “It is not with much credulity that I listen 
to any when they speak ill of those whom they are going to 
plunder. I rather suspect that vices are feigned, or exaggerated, 
when profit is looked for in the punishment. An enemy is a 
bad witness, a robber is a worse.” 

Father Gasquet has wisely begun his task by tracing out a 
series of events which rendered possible the despotic acts of 
Henry VIII. He begins by pointing out the vast change 
which passed upon the social state of England by the ravages 
of the Black Death. Though 150 years had elapsed before 
Henry VIII. came to the throne, nevertheless its effects 
were still perceptible. In the years 1348-9 about one half of 
the entire population were swept away. In Norwich alone 
57,304 people, besides religious and beggars, and 863 incum- 
bents of livings, were said to have died. Out of 799 priests in the 
county of Norfolk 527 died of the plague. The bishop obtained 
from Clement VI. power to dispense with sixty clerks who were 
then only twenty-one years of age, and allow them to hold 
livings; 1000 livings had been rendered vacant ; two-thirds of 
the clergy of England had been carried off by the Black Death. 
The effect of this was to produce a crisis between the labourers 
and their employers. The permanent retainers of the nobles and 
the monasteries had disappeared, and the modern system of letting 
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had been introduced. Peasant: proprietors were greatly reduced 
in number, and the people were no longer bound to the lords 
of the land by the old ties. This destroyed the power of the 
nobles and exalted that of the king. The poverty and distress 
following upon the diminution of labour and of agriculture, 
and the suspension of religious care and teaching caused by the 
sudden removal of a great multitude of the clergy, had disastrous 
effects. Upon this followed all the evils of thirty-five years 
of warfare between the Houses of York and Lancaster. The 
power of the nobles was finally broken, and the power of the 
king became sole and supreme. Two evils followed upon this. 
First, the creation of new peers in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, who had no sympathy, by birth or training, with the 
traditions of the past; and secondly, the rise of a new race of 
men—namely, the “ Officials,” adventurers, ill-paid, restless, dis- 
contented and grasping. Their whole hope and dependence was 
in the king, and they became ready tools of his despotic will. 

All these preludes made it possible for such a career as that of 
Thomas Wolsey. As the favourite of the king and Lord High 
Chancellor of England, he gradually clothed himself with all the 
powers of the State, and by the favour of the king he obtained 
all the highest powers of the Church, one only excepted. He was 
Archbishop of York, and held Winchester and other bishopries 
in commendam, together with the Abbey of St. Albans. He 
was Cardinal and Legate, and, during the imprisonment of 
Clement VIII., he obtained faculties for himself and for the 
King of France to confirm all kinds of ecclesiastical matters with 
a quasi Papal authority. For the first time in the history of 
England such civil and ecclesiastical powers were united in 
one person. The transfer of the same in globo, afterwards to 
Henry VIIL, followed almost as a matter of course by the 
Statute of 1534. 

It must not be forgotten that at this time the minds of men 
had been so distracted by the great Western Schism, by the 
frequent subtraction of obedience, by the doubtful election of 
Popes, and the simultaneous existence of two or even three 
claimants to the Holy See, that the supreme Pontifical authority 
had become a matter of academical discussion hinc inde. Nothing 
but such preludes could have instigated even Gerson to write on 
the thesis de Auferibilitate Papae. This throws much light 
upon the singular fact attested by Sir Thomas More, in speaking 
to the jury and the judge by whom he was condemned, when the 
verdict of death was brought in against him. “TI have, by the 
grace of God, been always a Catholic, never out of communion 
with the Roman Pontiff; but I have heard it said at times that 
the authority of the Roman Pontiff was certainly lawful and to 
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be respected, but still an authority derived from human law and 
not standing upon a divine prescription. Then, when I observed 
that public ‘affairs were so ordered that the sources of the power 
of the Roman Pontiff would necessarily be examined, I gave 
myself up to a most diligent examination of that question for the 
space of seven years, and found that the authority of the Roman 
Pontiff, which you rashly—I will not use stronger language—have 
set aside, is not only lawful, to be respected, and necessary, but 
also grounded on the divine law and prescription. That is my 
opinion ; that is the belief in which by the grace of God I shall 
die.’ Already in those days the name Papist was used as a 
reproach. 

Wolsey was the first at that time to set the example of suppress- 
ing monasteries for the purpose of founding a college at Oxford. The 
king followed his example, in asking to suppress monasteries for 
the foundation of new cathedrals, Men were, therefore, prepared 
for such a policy. 

Whatever faults may be charged against the career of Wolsey, 
there is a grandeur about it, both in his prosperity and in his fall. 
Few things in our history are more pathetic than the suddenness 
with which he fell. The tyranny of Henry VIII. was Oriental. 
His favour was life, his displeasure was death. Surrounded by 
enemies, watched day and night by spies, betrayed by those he 
trusted most, the great Cardinal and Chancellor found himself 
in a day stripped of all power, banished from Court, and a prisoner 
in his own house. Mr. Brewer has written this history with a 
worthy compassion. The few months of Wolsey in the Arch- 
bishopric of York, visiting his churches, confirming children, and 
living among the poor were a beautiful picture of Christian 
humility, and the best preparation for the end that awaited him 
at Leicester on the way to the Tower. The fall of Wolsey was 
the fall of an ecclesiastical period. The next Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England was Thomas More, and with him came in the 
lay world which has reigned more and more until this day. It is 
strange that the first layman that kept the king’s conscience 
should have died a martyr for resisting the royal lusts. 

The martyrdom of Blessed Thomas More made way for a man 
as bad and as base as the king and the times demanded. 

Thomas Crumwell is said to have been the son of a blacksmith at 
Putney. He was, it seems, for some offence, thrown into prison, 
and obliged to leave the country. Then he was a common 
soldier in Italy. He was, as it was believed, in the army of the 
Duke of Bourbon, which in 1527 sacked Rome and imprisoned 
Clement VII. It is said that among those who outraged 
Rome was “an Englishman of low, vicious habits and infidel 
principles, who afterwards became of terrific importance in the 
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Church of England.” Crumwell told Cranmer “that he had 
been at one time a ruffian.” Then he became a merchant, a 
scrivener, a money-lender, a lawyer, a member of Parliament, 
a courtier and dependent of Wolsey, a dealer in “ Boston 
pardons,” and a disciple of Machiavelli, whose works he studied 
while he was in Italy. The history of his rise and iniquities 
verifies the Italian proverb— 


Inglese Italianato 
E Diavolo Incarnato. 


Henry VIII., when at cards, if a knave was dealt to him, used to 
say, “‘ 1 have Crumwell.” 

When Wolsey fell, Crumwell had to take care of himself, for 
the people had already consigned him to the gallows. It was 
believed that he saved himself by destroying his master—that is, 
by stealing and delivering to the king the royal permission, 
under the great seal, whereby Wolsey had exercised his legatine 
powers. Certain it is that Wolsey, not being able to produce this 
document, was in premunire, and compelled to throw himself on 
the king’s mercy. This was final and fatal. All the Cardinal’s 
possessions were forfeited, but Crumwell retained, by royal leave, 
the administration of them. In this office he made himself pro- 
fitable to certain nobles ; and from that time his rise was rapid. 
He became Master of the Jewels, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Master of the Rolls, Secretary of State, Vicar-General of the 
king in ecclesiastical matters, Lord Privy Seal, Dean of Wells, 
High Chamberlain. In 1533 he was knighted, then made Earl of 
Essex. In 1534 the king had made himself, by Act of Parliament, 
Head of the Church in all matters spiritual and temporal. In 
all this usurped power Thomas Crumwell was Vicar-General, 
and, in fact, the sole executive of this twofold supremacy, eccle- 
siastical and civil. 

The suppression of monasteries was, as we know, no new 
thing in England. Edward I. and Edward II. seized the alien 
priories ; Edward III. re-established them, but took them into his 
own hand; Henry V. finally suppressed them all. William of 
Wykham founded New College with ecclesiastical property. 
Winchester, Eton, and King’s College, Cambridge, were likewise 
endowed by suppressed religious houses. Out of suppressed 
houses Chicheley endowed All Souls in Oxford; Waynfleet 
founded Magdalen College ; Bishop Alcock founded Jesus Col- 
lege, in Cambridge. Bishop Fisher advised the dissolution of 
Brome Hall, in the diocese of Salisbury, and Lillechurch, in his 
own diocese of Rochester ; but all these suppressions were made 
with the sanction of the Holy See. In like manner afterwards, 
Wolsey suppressed many monasteries for the purpose of founding 
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Christ Church in Oxford and a College in Ipswich. Henry VIII. 
at first opposed Wolsey’s suppressions, but afterwards, to supply 
his own needs, followed his example; and this he carried out by 
the instrumentality of Thomas Crumwell. Wolsey had before 
employed Thomas Crumwell with Dr. Allen for the same purpose, 
so that the work was not new to him. But he added to it all 
the aggravations of corruption, cruelty, and hypocrisy. The 
royal treasury was empty, and no readier source for its replenish- 
ment than the robbery of the monasteries was at hand. The 
Vicar-General, therefore, in the year 1535, began by issuing in- 
junctions, which it was impossible for the monasteries to accept, 
for the purpose of driving them either to rebellion or to surrender. 
The first article of these injunctions was the acknowledgment of 
the king’s headship over the Church. Finding the Carthusians and 
the Franciscans firm in refusing this act of apostacy, every form 
of persecution, from the intrusion of strangers into their com- 
munity, the violation of rule, the sowing of dissension between 
subjects and superiors, and finally imprisonment, with torture, 
the rack, and the axe, were inflicted on them. 

Then for the visitation of monasteries throughout England four 
memorable persons were appointed by Crumwell as his agents— 
viz., Layton, Legh, Ap Rice, and London. The insolence, avarice, 
and servility of these men are proved by their own letters to 
Crumwell, of which sufficient proofs will be given hereafter. 

When this iniquitous mockery of a visitation was drawing to a 
close, the Parliament was assembled to carry the Act of Sup- 
pression, The writs for the election of members were sent out 
with the names of the persons to be elected. In the election at 
Canterbury two burgesses were returned contrary to the pleasure 
of the king, and the mayor was compelled to cancel the election, 
and to send the two royal nominees. In like manner, in summon- 
ing the House of Lords, peers that were not of the king’s mind 
were passed over. Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, was advised, on 
account of his age and infirmities, not to expose himself to the 
long journey from Durham. Nevertheless, he set ont, but on 
his way was met by a royal letter that sent him home again. But 
even this packed Parliament would not do the king’s pleasure :— 


On Saturday in Ember week the King’s Grace came in among the 
Burgesses of the Parliament, and delivered them a Bill, and bade them 
look upon it, and weigh it in conscience. He would not, he said, have 
them pass it nor any other thing, because his Grace giveth them the 
Bill, but they to see to it if it be for the common weal to his subjects, 
and have an eye thitherward, and on Wednesday next he will be there 
again to hear their minds.* 





* “Henry VIII.,” p. 300. 
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The preamble of the Bill asserts that, in consideration of the 
evil lives of those in the smaller monasteries, the King’s Most 
Royal Majesty having knowledge that the premises be 
true, as well as by the compertes of his late Visitation, as by 
sundry credible informations; considering also that divers and 
great solemn monasteries of this realm, wherein, thanks be to God, 
religion is right well kept and observed, &c Whereupon 
the said Lords and Commons, by a great deliberation, finally be 
resolved that it is, and shall be, much more to the pleasure of 
Almighty God that the property of these Religious should be 
converted to better uses, and “ the unthrifty persons so spending 
the same should be compelled to reform their lives ;” therefore 
they pray the King to take all the property of monasteries having 
an income of under £200 a year. And even this limited sub- 
mission was not obtained without threats which destroyed all 
liberty of action. Sir Henry Spelman tells us as follows :— 


It is true the Parliament gave them (i.e. the monasteries) to him, but 
so unwillingly, as I have heard, that when the Bill had stuck long in 
the Lower House, and could get no passage, he commanded the Com- 
mons to attend him in the forenoon in his gallery, where he let them 
wait till late in the afternoon; and then coming out of his chamber, 
walking a turn or two among them, and looking angrily upon them, 
first on the one side and then on the other. ‘“ At last, I hear,” sayth 
he, “‘that my Bill will not pass, or I will have some of your heads,” * 


And here we have an example of a tradition which has been 
handed on without hesitation and with much embellishment by anti- 
Catholic writers, for which no foundation in history can be found. 
It has been said by all writers, from Burnett to Dean Stanley, that 
the “ Black Book,” detailing the crimes of the monasteries, was laid 
before the Parliament in the Chapter House of Westminster. 
Dean Stanley tells us “ that on the table of the Chapter House 
was placed the famous ‘ Black Book’ which sealed the fate of all the 
monasteries of England, and sent a thrill of horror through the 
House of Commons when they heard it.” Now, no such book has 
ever been found, and there is not a shred of contemporary evidence 
to prove that such a “ Black Book” ever existed. The preamble 
of the Act of Suppression cites the “ knowledge of the King, the 
compertes of the Visitation, and credible informations.” The 
following is the summary of the evidence against the monasteries : 


In the comperta and letters which report as to the monasteries of a 
considerable portion of England, scarcely 250 monks and nuns are 
named as guilty of incontinence. In the same districts the religious 
must have numbered many thousands. Of these 250, more than a 





* “Henry VIIL.,” p. 311. 
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third part can be identified as having subsequently received pensions 
upon the dissolution of their houses, a fact which even Burnett would 
consider as disproving the charge in their regard. Of the entire 
number of convents of women visited and reported upon by Layton 
and Legh in the North, they are able to relate very little amiss. Only 
some twenty-seven nuns in all are charged with vice, and of these 
seventeen are known to have been afterwards pensioned. Further in 
their whole visitation, extending over thirteen counties, they only report 
that some fifty men and two women were anxious to abandon the 
religious life, even under the restrictions imposed by Crumwell’s 
injunctions.* 

This summary accumulates the worst that can be found in the 
Reports of the Visitors. All those who have had experience 
of what popular allegations are worth will know how to estimate 
the figures and the charges above given. But where in all this is 
the “ Black Book ? ” 

The wealth of the English monasteries was undoubtedly great. 
It had accumulated for centuries by the gifts of the devout as 
their free-will offerings, and of the penitent in reparation for their 
sins, and for the relief of the poor. The monasteries were a 
thousand in number, and they possessed a third of the land in 
England. In the reign of Edward I. the soil of England consisted 
of 67,000 knights’ fees, of which ecclesiastics held about 28,000, 
They were as a rule good and kind landlords. It was a proverb 
that “it was better to be under the crosier than under the lance.” 
The tenants of the abbeys and priories were a contented race ; 
and the abbey gate was ever open to the needs and the sufferings 
of the poor. It is a mistake to say that the poor were provided for 
by the doles of the monasteries, for they were to be found only in a 
third of the land of England. But they were a thousand centres 
of constant beneficence ; and in the other two-thirds of the land, 
the palaces of the bishops, the homes of the clergy, the castles of 
the nobles, and the houses of the faithful, maintained all the year 
round the Christian law of almsgiving. There was poverty in 
England, because there were old age and sickness, and the 
vicissitudes of life and fortune. But there was everywhere the 
faith which honoured the poor as the brethren of Christ, and the 
charity which spontaneously ministered to Him in them. Then 
came the robbery of God and His poor. By the Act of Sup- 
pression :— 

The monasteries were given to the King and his heirs only “ in as 
ample a manner” as they were possessed by the religious superiors, 
These were trustees for common purposes and never regarded their 
property in any other light than as held for the support of religion and 
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the poor. Further, the purpose for which the monastic property was 
diverted by this Act from its possessors and given to the King is stated 
to be “that his Highness may lawfully give, grant, and dispense them or 
any of them at his will and pleasure to the honour of God and the 
wealth of this realm.” . . . . It was further enacted that on the site of 
every dissolved religious house the new possessor should be bound, 
under heavy penalties, to provide hospitality and service for the poor, 
such as had been given them previously by the religious foundations. 
. . » « The repudiation of these rights of the needy by those who 
became possessed of the confiscated property is one of the greatest blots 
on our national history. It has caused the spoliation of monastery and 
convent to be regarded as the rising of the rich against the poor.* 


It has been the fashion of political economists to describe the 
demoralization of the poor by the aims of the monasteries, and 
to cite in proof the statutes against “sturdy beggars” and the 
like ; but we have it upon a high economical authority “ that the 
fifteenth century and the first quarter of the sixteenth were the 
golden age of the English labourer, if we are to interpret the 
wages which he earned by the cost of the necessaries of life.” + 
When the greater monasteries had been plundered and wrecked, 
and the Church had been robbed, the poverty of England began. 
The faith and charity, that is the Christianity, of the people had 
so rapidly declined as to need the intervention of public law. The 
bishops and clergy were commanded to stir up the charity of the 
rich to help the poor ; but with so little result that an Act of Par- 
liament, 5 Eliz. c. 3, made the relief of the poor compulsory, and 
England for the first time had a Poor Law. For two centuries 
this law was administered with a recognition of its natural 
justice, but for the last filty years it has been the butt of all kind 
of denouncement. Nevertheless it has saved the land laws of 
England until now, and perhaps few are conscious how powerfully 
but surely it has guarded our social peace. The foresight of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, made him defend the goods of the Church 
as the patrimony of the poor. We see at this day the twofold 
poverty, temporal and spiritual, which the Tudors inflicted upon 
the people of England. It was not so much the Church as the 
poor whom they robbed of their inheritance. 

Crumwell’s tyranny lasted eight years. His account-book 
shows the immense wealth accumulated by private and public 
extortion. ‘ Archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, nobles, com- 
moners, officials, unknown laymen, towns, colleges, cathedral 
chapters, all sent fees and new year’s donations to propitiate the 
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favour of the great man.”* For instance, in January, 1539, 
£9000—gifts of £10, £50, and £300, and £100, and £266, 
came from all over the country ; for the elections at Fountains, 
Gisboro, Whitby, and many other places, large bribes are offered 
for nominations. “If he will make a certain monk Abbot of 
Vale Royal, he will be contented,” writes Sir Piers Dutton, “to 
give you £100 in hand, and further to do you as much pleasure 
as any man shall.”’+ William Penison wishes to be Receiver 
at the dissolution of Reading Abbey, and presents a diamond, 
“set in a gold ring, meet to be sct in the breast of a George.” 
The Abbot of Miravale writes: “That he learns from Dr. Legh 
that Crumwell is looking for the £40 promised to you, for his 
trouble in my regard. I have already paid £100.” The Abbot 
of Pipwell “ will do all that a poor man can to gratify your lord- 
ship with £200.” To avert the dissolution of Colchester he was 
offered £24,000. The Abbot of Leicester sends £40. His suc- 
cessor had to pay a yearly tax of £240—and so on for pages. As 
for presents: of a brace of fat oxen, and a score of fat wethers ; 
fish from Croyland ; apples from King’s Langley ; partridges and 
pheasants from Harrow ; Irish hawks from Bath; and £40 from 
one John Hunter “ towards furnishing your cellar with wine ” in 
recompense for Crumwell’s part in a law case relating to the 
property of John Hunter’s wife. Then again “money in a 
purse,” “in a white leather purse,” “in a crimson sateen purse,” 
“in a handkerchief,’ “in a glove,” “at Arundel in a glove,” “in 
a pair of gloves under a cushion in the middle window of the 
gallery.” “ A chain melted for my lord worth more than £5000.” 
His note-book shows as follows: “Item, to remember Warren 
for one monastery. Mr. Gostwyke fora monastery. John Free- 
man for Spalding. Mr. Kingsmill for Wherwell. Myself for 
Lunde. Item, to remember John Godsall for something for he 
hath need ; and Item, to remember to know the true value of the 
goods at Castle Acre for my part thereof.” t 

Then follow cups and ewers and trenchers of gold, platters and 
dishes and salters of silver by the dozen, and the gold cross of 
St. Albans worth £106. But this is endless. Maitland writes 
that he was “the great patron of ribaldry, and the protector of 
the ribald, of the low jester, of the filthy ballad-monger, of the 
ale-house singers and hypocritical mockers at feasts—in short; of 
all the blasphemous mocking and scoffing which disgraced the 
Protestant party at the time of the Reformation.” 

The fall of Wolsey was full of dignity, and moved men to 
compassion. The fall of Crumwell had no sign of dignity, and 
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no man wept for him. We have it in all its details. “Bya 
Nemesis of fate he passed to the scaffold suddenly and almost 
untried, and certainly unheard in his own defence.” This was 
probably by an Act devised or obtained by himself. 

On June 11, 1540, the French Ambassador wrote that he had 
heard, an hour before sending his dispatch, that Crumwell had been 
sent to the Tower. On June 23, he gave full information. He 
says that Crumwell was altogether unprepared for his downfall. 
When the Lieutenant of the Tower entered the Council Chamber 
at Westminster, and informed him that he was ordered to take 
him prisoner, Crumwell, moved with indignation, threw his hat 
on the floor. Some of the Council called out that he was a 
traitor, and must be judged by the laws he had himself made. 
The Duke of Norfolk tore the Order of St. George from his neck, 
and the Garter was also taken fromhim. Before the news spread 
he was already in the Tower, and the people knew of his arrest 
by seeing the king’s officers enter to search his house. By the 
next day the king had already begun to distribute his fallen 
favourite’s offices, and sent an officer through the streets of 
London, publicly forbidding any man to call him Lord Privy Seal, 
or by any other title or dignity, but simply Thomas Crumwell, 
cloth carder ; saying that the king had taken from him every pri- 
vilege and title of nobility which he had ever granted him. His 
attainder declares him to be a false and corrupt traitor, selling for 
manifold sums of money various grants, even to foreigners and 
aliens. And further, that as Vicegerent under the Great Seal, he 
licensed divers persons, detected and suspected of heresy, openly 
to preach and teach, saying that he would fight even against the 
king to maintain these heresies. His arrest was so sudden that 
he could destroy no papers. On the morning of June 10, 1540, 
he was supreme in England ; in the evening he was in the Tower. 
On June 28 he was brought to the scaffold on Tower Hill. 

Such was the end of the master ; it only remains to give the 
end of the minions. They had not even the dignity of the axe. 
These were Dr. Richard Layton, Thomas Legh, John Ap Rice, 
and Dr. John London.* 


It is not impossible, says Mr. Blunt, a Protestant, in his “ History 
of the Reformation,” that even such bad men may have told the truth 
in this matter. But the character of witnesses must always form an 
important element in estimating the value of their testimony, and the 
character of such obscene, profligate, and perjured witnesses as Layton 
and London, could not well be worse, These men were not just Lots, 
vexed with the filthy conversation of the wicked, but filthy dreamers, 
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who defiled the flesh, despised ecclesiastical dominion, and spake evil 
uf dignitaries in the very spirit of the Evil One. 


Dr. Layton was a pluralist by the favour of Crimwell. Crum- 
well was invited by him to his rectory at Harrow in these words : 
“Surely, Simeon was never so glad to see Christ, his Master, as 
I shall be to see your lordship.” He offered Crumwell £100 to 
make him Chancellor of the Diocese of Salisbury ; and when made 
Dean of York, he pawned the plate belonging to the Minster. 

It is evident from Layton’s letters to Crumwell that he had 
made up his mind beforehand what he intended to find in the 
monasteries that he visited. Moreover, it was absolutely im- 
possible, in the time given by the visitors,to hold any inquiry, 
worthy of the name, in the numberless monasteries, especially in 
the North, which were visited in the most hurried way. The 
insolence, violence, and falsehood of Layton and Legh made the 
Pilgrims of Grace demand their instant and condign punish- 
ment. 

Next we find Dr. Layton scampering over Sussex, and writing 
to Crumwell as follows: “On Friday night I came into Sussex 
to an abby called Durtford, it might better be called Dirtyford. 
Then to an abbey . .. . towards Chichester, because of their 
poverty not able to lodge. These two poor priories we will dis- 
patch on Monday by the way. And so on Monday at night we 
shall be at Chichester.”* He then describes his treatment of the 
Abbot of Waverley. He took away the keys of office from all 
the monks, and made new officers, “ perchance as stark knaves as 
the others. It shall be expedient for you to give the Abbot a 
lesson, and tell the poor fool what he should do amongst the 
monks,” ¢ 

Of the monastery of Lewes Layton reports: “At Lewes I 
found the monks morally bad and traitors, and having intimi- 
dated the Prior on his knees with the worst words I could devise, 
I ordered him to appear before you, and you will be able to do 
what you like with him.” ¢ 

From Lewes he went to Battle. He writes as follows: ‘“ The 
Abbot of Battle is the ‘ Varast hayne bette,’ and buserde and the 
arants chorle that ever I see. In all other places whereat I come, 
especially the black sort of devilish monks, [ am sorry to know as 
Ido. Surely, I thynk they be past amendment, and that God 
hath utterly withdrawn his grace from them.” § 

Dr. Layton sums up his own worth: “ Praying God that rather 
I may be buried quick than to be the occasion why the King’s 
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Highness should diminish any part of the affiance of your proved 
mind towards His Grace.” 

So much for ‘Dr. Layton—by his own showing, a bad, insolent, 
and unjust man. 

We come next to Dr. Legh. 

Ap Rice will save us trouble. He wrote to Crumwell a full 
indictment against his fellow commissioner. “ First in his 
going he is too insolent and pompatique. ... . Then he handleth 
the Fathers when he cometh very roughly The man is 
young and of an intolerable elation of mind. . . . . For the elec- 
tion of the Prior of Coventry he took £15—at Revell £20, besides 
his costs, which is, in my opinion, too much. . . . . He maketh 
them to send after him such rewards as may please him.” He 
went about with twelve men in livery besides his brother. After 
sending this letter, Ap Rice was frightened, and wrote next day 
to Crumwell, begging him not to tell Dr. Legh. ‘ Forasmuch as 
the said Mr. Doctor is of such acquaintance and familiarity with 
many rufflers and serving men... . and I having commonly 
no great assistance with me when I go abroad, might take per- 
chance irrecoverable harm of him or of his ere I were aware. 
Please keep secret what I have said.” * 

Sanders, writing almost at that time, says: “Lee (Legh), 
indeed, in order to discharge correctly the duties laid upon him, 
tempted the religious to sin, and he was more ready to inquire 
into, and to speak about, uncleanness of living than anything else.” 

No wonder the nuns were terrified at Mr. Doctor Legh, the 
familiar of rufflers, a prurient talker, an accuser, if not also a 
tempter of the innocent. 

As to Ap Rice, little need be said. He had the reputation of 
being an unfrocked priest. Legh accused him of some discredit- 
able acts, and it appears that he never received any spiritual pro- 
motion for his services. 

Dr. John London’s case may be speedily summed up. Even 
Cranmer called him “the stout and filthy prebendary of 
Windsor.” He and one Simons, a lawyer, “ that set traps for 
others were catched at length themselves.” They were con- 
demned to ride through Windsor, Reading, and Newbury, their 
iaces to the tails of their horses, and to stand in the pillory on 
a market-day, with a paper on their heads proclaiming their 
offence. 

Once more, Mr. Blunt, with his usual justice, says: “ A dean, 
twice detected in immorality and put to open penance for it, 
and afterwards convicted of perjury, is not the stuff of which 
credible witnesses are made.” 
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We have learned the worth of this precious quaternion from 
two safe sources—first, from their own words; and next, from 
what they said of each other. 

Fuller says that the Catholics accused the visitors of employing 
profligate young men to tempt the nuns to sin, and tells a story 
of two young men going to a convent near Cambridge, but with- 
out success. 

Mr. Blunt says again : 


The story has too much vraisemblance to be set aside, And in 
addition to this, the tone of Layton’s letters to Crumwell are of such a 
kind, as to make one fear that some nuns were, indeed, wickedly 
seduced, and others not less wickedly accused falsely. Those, however, 
who duly appreciate the character of their countrywomen, will believe 
that among these evil-entreated innocents there were not a few who 
passed through the scorching fire of temptation scathless, under the 
protection of their heavenly bridegroom. For the English daughters 
of the nineteenth century whom we see around us are sisters to the 
English nuns of the sixteenth, of whom we know only by vague tradi- 
tion.* 


Such then, most hastily and inadequately, is Father Gasquet’s 
detailed impeachment of Thomas Crumwell and his accomplices 
in the sins of sacrilege, robbery, cruelty, falsehood, incontinence, 
and perjury, whereby they spoiled and wrecked the monasteries of 
England, until the judgment of God fell upon them. The Black 
Book of their own crimes was written by themselves. If ever 
men were self-condemned they are. They stand for the first 
time at the bar of the just judgment of England. Father 
Gasquet has appealed from the falsehoods of distorted history to 
the zpsissima verba and mutual recriminations of this abandoned 
crew. He will obtain a verdict from allhonest men. His pleading 
is too powerful in evidence to need passion or indignation. He 
has cited Crumwell and his tools to judgment, and out of their 
‘own mouths, and under their own hands, they stand convicted of 
falsehood, injustice, avarice, servility, and immoral deeds. 

Upon the evidence of such wretches the highest sanctity and 
the noblest intellects of England were blackened and martyred. 
But upon the oaths of such men no just man would take even the 
life of a dog. 

Henry Epwarp, CarpinaL ARCHBISHOP. 


* “Reformation of Church of England,” vol. i. p. 316. 








Arr. Il.—A JUBILEE OF SCIENCE: A RETROSPECT. 


A® Catholics and as Britons we have proudly celebrated the 

respective Jubilees of our spiritual and temporal sove- 
reigns. A survey of the past half-century, from the standpoint 
of retrospect afforded by our Queen’s Jubilee, brings home 
the fact that the period has been one of extraordinary scientific 
development. Further, we are naturally struck by the fact that 
this is the Jubilee period of nearly all the foremost modern 
applications of science. We kept last year the Jubilee of the 
Electric Telegraph. This year of 1888 commemorates the Jubilee 
of the first passage of an Atlantic steamer from the Old World 
to the New. And, by anticipating a little, we bring among the 
Jubilee celebrations that of Photography, which was _ first 
developed in 1839; that of the application of the Screw, which 
is of classic principle, about the same time, and that of Nasmyth’s 
Steam Hammer. So that we have a very galaxy of invention to 
grace the commencement of a brilliant reign, and a host of 
prospering scientific jubilees to enhance the beneficent fame of 
the year that has passed. 

The next thought that suggests itself is the inquiry, Why these 
inventions have so prospered? A galaxy of invention would not 
of itself necessitate the overwhelming practical results which 
have ensued. There have been the seedlings of great discoveries 
in the further past that have failed to find soil in which to take 
root, and which have been so cast on the winds that they have 
had to be rediscovered years afterwards, and sometimes in other 
lands. But, as will be seen, the inventions I have just men- 
tioned have developed in a rapid and marvellous manner. Of 
course many causes must have united to bring about such a 
prosperous issue ; and to go into all of them would be impossible 
in this article. I will, therefore, dwell only on one cause, which 
indirectly we owe to our Queen—namely, the genius and the 
energy of the late Prince Consort, which made practical science 
international. He appreciated the power and the energy of 
the British nation, and, in spite of obstacles, opened out facilities 
for her enterprise. He planned and carried out a Great Exhibi- 
tion, which, while it gave England an opportunity of comparing 
the wealth of the world, made her own industry known and 
sought after in every clime. Doubtless there are some who read 
these pages who stood beneath the Crystal Nave on May 1, 
1851, and who shared in the enthusiasm of that triumphal day, 
when the World’s Fair was opened in Hyde Park. Since that first 
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Exhibition, there have been many others to testify to the indus- 
trial, scientific, and educational value of such public efforts. It 
is therefore evident that one important factor in the extraor- 
dinary scientific development of the half-century is the power of 
individuality embodied in the work of “ Albert the Good.” 

The inventions of the period have been as various as they are 
numerous, and from the fact of their variety it may, perhaps, be 
thought that any attempt to survey the work of the past fifty 
years in a few pages can only result in confusion of mind. Such 
certainly would be the case if these sciences were as disconnected 
as they seem to be at first sight. But there is a common likeness 
amongst all the advances I shall touch upon. They all have a 
tendency in common. 

Macaulay said : “Those projects which abridge distance have 
done most for the civilization of our species ;” and if by the word 
distance we understand time, as well as space, bearing these words 
of Macaulay in mind, we may glance from discovery to discovery, 
and from application to application, without feeling confused ; for 
we find that in each advance of science, the tendency to abridge 
distance and shorten time, becomes more and more apparent. 
One great factor in the annihilation of time and space is the 
great elastic power—steam. ‘The triumphs of steam during the 
last fifty years are not so much the work of the pure inventor as 
of the practical engineer. At the time of the Queen’s accession 
we had steam machines, railways, and steamboats, but they were 
very different from what we bave now. The progress of steam 
during the half century may be classed under two heads: (1) up 
to 1850 we find that progress consisted of a wider application, 
and the introduction of new engineering designs in engines; (2) 
after 1850 the progress consists in a refinement in form and 
arrangement of detail. As the most important of the wider 
applications may be mentioned Nasmyth’s steam hammer, the 
producer of other applications of steam. ‘To the giant throbs of 
this hammer we owe our great steamships, our ironclads, our 
guns, and our anchors. The success of the first Atlantic steamer, 
which, as we have seen, first crossed the Atlantic in 1838, making 
the voyage in fifteen days, encouraged the directors of the Great 
Western Company to build more powerful boats ; but none of the 
forge hammers then in existence were capable of forging such a 
wrought-iron paddle-shaft as was needed. Nasmyth was con- 
sulted, and he designed the steam-hammer to meet the need! 
The hammer was not first made under his supervision. It was 
made in France from his own drawings, which had been seen by 
an engineer who casually visited his works in England. But 
James Nasmyth was of so generous a mould, that when, being 
in France, he unexpectedly saw the monster, he felt no jealousy, 
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but only joy that his dream had been realized. The steam 
hammer consists of three essential parts: (1) a massive anvil ; 
(2) a block of iron constituting the hammer; (3) an inverted 
steam cylinder, to whose piston-rod the hammer-block is attached. 
Steam is admitted into the cylinder at the pressure required, so 
as to act on the underside of the piston. By a simple arrange- 
ment of the side valve, the steam escapes, and thus permits the 
massive block of iron quickly to descend by gravity, and by a 
later improvement steam is also utilized to regulate the fall of the 
hammer with still more nicety. This hammer can, at the will of 
the engineer, at one blow crack the shell of an egg placed on a 
wine-glass, and at the next shake the neighbourhood for miles. 
Our national observatory at Greenwich is shaken by the blows of 
the great steam hammer at Woolwich, two miles distant. It is 
a curious fact that the enormous paddle-shaft, to make which 
Nasmyth’s hammer was designed, never was actually made, 
owing to the application of steam to the screw-propeller. It was 
destined to forge the great shafts requisite to this new factor of 
navigation, whose superior claims quickly absorbed the attention 
of engineers. Many claim the invention of the screw. Some 
say it was first proposed by Dr. Hook in 1681 ; most are agreed 
that it is to John Ericson, a Swedish engineer, that we are 
indebted for its practical introduction. If we insert a large screw 
into a piece of wood, it advances into it according to the pitch. 
In a similar manner the screw of a vessel, bearing the vessel 
attached to it, advances through the water. Its principal claim 
to its superiority over the paddle-wheel is that it is an econo- 
mizer. It is an economizer of weight, of space, of coal, and of 
steam. As it is wholly submerged in the water its action is 
smooth and rapid. It can be worked by smaller and higher 
speed engines than can the paddle. Energy is lost in various ways 
by this latter: in wind, in upheavals of the vessel, and in the 
production of a useless current of water moving with the vessel ; 
the screw, owing to its position, utilizes this current ; it also tends 
to equalize the moving power throughout the journey of the 
vessel. It was first applied to the Rattler in 1839; but its 
introduction was comparatively slow, because it required a revo- 
lution in machinery. 

A practical triumph of the Queen’s reign, bearing considerably 
on these applications of steam, is the speedy and economical 
processes of manufacturing wrought iron and steel, known as the 
Siemens and Bessemer processes. The Siemens process makes 
use of the heat of fumes, formerly wasted, to economize the fuel 
and increase the output; while, in the Bessemer process, the 
mass of melted iron is exposed to the action of air, which itself 
stirs the melted mass without the intermediate puddler. The 
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melted mass contains carbon, silicon, &c., which must be got rid 
of in order to produce steel. The blast of air stirs the mass, 
and, in so doing, the oxygen of the air consumes the carbon. 
The consequent cheapening of the production of steel by this 
method, has caused the substitution of the more durable material 
in place of iron for our ships, railways, guns, and other engineer- 
ing works. Bearing in mind the division I made in steam 
progress, the reader will perceive that the period of refinement 
was the natural outcome of the period of wider application ; 
consequently, the advent of the screw showed the necessity for 
high-speed engines, requiring high pressures which have gradually 
increased. These high pressures have resulted in such features 
of engineering as quadruple expansion engines. As an epitome 
of the progress in navigation, may be aptly cited one of the 
fastest, finest of our Atlantic ‘steamers—the Htrwria. Let us 
contrast it‘in one point with the Great Western steamer of 1838— 
viz., in its speed. Its average speed is no less than 19-06 knots 
per hour. It has made the voyage from Liverpool to New 
York in six days, nineteen hours. The Great Western, in 1838, 
took some fifteen days to perform the same journey. To such 
dauntless vessels as the famous Ltruria of the Cunard Line, 
may we not apply that astounding prophecy of Homer in the 
“Odyssey,” Book VIII., thus translated by Pope, and so aptly 
quoted by Thurston in his work on the steam engine :— 


So shalt thou instant reach the realm assigned, 
In wondrous ships self-moved, instinct with mind. 


* a 





* * 





Though clouds and darkness veil the encumbered sky, 
Fearless through darkness and through clouds they fly. 
Though tempests rage, though rolls the swelling main, 
The seas may roll, the tempests swell in vain. 

E’en the stern god that o’er the waves presides, 

Safe as they pass and safe repass the tide, 

With fury burns; while careless, they convey 
Promiscuous every guest to every bay. 


But, as Mr. Thurston again points out, the man-of-war is 
perhaps the more perfect epitome of the progress of steam. 
Such a vessel is the product of steam, and it lives by steam. 
On board, the application of steam is universal. The anchor is 
raised by steam, the spars and sails are handled by steam wind- 
lasses, steam controls the helm, loads, elevates, depresses, and 
gives lateral power to the guns. By steam, also, the turrets, 
which enclose the guns, are turned, and the guns are whirled 
towards any point of the compass with startling rapidity, while 
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the steam power of 10,000 horses urges the iron monster through 
the waves. 

Our modern great guns, with which our ironclads bristle, are 
another product of the steam hammer. The advances of gunnery 
in the last fifty years have been very marked ; twenty-eight years 
ago, only smooth-bore and muzzle-loading guns were in use. 
At the commencement of this period, both rifling and breech- 
loading were resorted to, but the quick powders then in use 
developed inconvenient pressures in the guns as they grew in 
size, and muzzle-loading again came in. ‘This, in its turn, was 
again and this time finally abandoned, by the introduction of 
slow powders ; their use was, therefore, a most important step in 
the evolution of the gun, and the manufacture of long guns, 
which make breech-loading a necessity, is a consequence of its 
adoption. The last twenty-eight years has also seen the estab- 
lishment of the use of steel for building large guns. It is not so 
long ago since we regarded the 35-ton gun as a prodigy ; but 
the famous Woolwich Infant became dwarfed by the side of its 
successor of $1 tons, and is made quite insignificant when com- 
pared with the 1104 tons of the newest piece of ordnance. This 
is the mammoth gun, built for H.M.S. Benbow ; it embodies 
the newest features in modern gunnery, being made of steel 
throughout. 

The remarks that I made just now with reference to the 
steam-engine—viz., its extension and refinement, may be applied 
equally to our now magnificent railway system, with its powerful 
locomotives, its signalling contrivances, its automatic brakes, 
its viaducts and bridges. Railway bridges, the product of multiple 
steam appliances, are perhaps, at present, amongst the most im- 
portant of engineering works, though they are, 1 think, of a class 
destined to meet the requirements of one special age—the age of 
steam. They are built so massively to sustain the weight of the 
locomotive, which is, roughly speaking, 50 per cent. the weight 
of the train. In the coming age of electricity, will they not stand 
as interesting relics of bygone efforts? For we shall then only 
require, comparatively speaking, light structures ; for the locomo- 
tive will be no more. In its stead, every wheel of the carriages, 
bearing each its motor, will be in itself an engine, and will con- 
tribute to that sum of power which will bear us onwards at the 
rate of some 120 miles perhour. However, for our present needs, 
we may cite the new bridges at Tay and Forth, as examples of 
the most remarkable works of the day. These will exceed in 
size and strength anything hitherto attempted in bridge con- 
struction. The Tay Bridge will be 10,780 feet long, divided into 
85 spans. The Forth Bridge will have a total length of 8084 
feet, and will consist of 24 spans; two of these will be no less 
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than 1700 feet, and the weight of steel used in the superstructure 
of the large spans will be 42,000 tons. Wecould hardly mention 
the engineering feats of the half-century without a mention of 
the name of the great engineer Brunel. One of his most im- 
portant works is * the tubular bridge over the Tamar at Saltash. 
In the case of this bridge the train ‘does not run through the tube 
as in the Britannia Bridge over the Menai Straits, but along a 
roadway suspended from them. Two of these monster tubes are 
laid end to end across the river, each tube and its roadway re- 
sembling a bow and string. The consideration of these great 
railway bridges brings before one with prominence the claims of 
the engineer as a ‘civilizer. And there is one product of the 
refined tools of steam now at his service which specially deserves 
admiration, because in its production the engineer cannot search 
for natural advantages of position to aid him. I refer to the 
erection of lighthouses. These often have to be erected in the 
most unfavourable sites. An immense weight of masonry has to 
be raised on a narrow and all but impracticable ridge. ‘The 
erection of a lighthouse is an exemplification of the proverb, 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” The new Eddystone 
Lighthouse, inaugurated May 1882, is a fine specimen of such a 
structure. It is an enlargement of the erection of Smeaton, 
which did its work so well for over one hundred years. In 
Smeaton’s lighthouse the stones were dove-tailed on the two 
adjoining sides. In the new one every face is dove-tailed to the 
contiguous faces of all the stones surrounding it. It is evident 
how the modern developments of steam aided the construction of 
such a work as this. It is possible, when I mentioned above 
that one day the great railway bridges might become relics of the 
age of steam, that the reader may have felt surprised, thinking 
that the triumphs of steam which have been enumerated, would 
have entitled it to hold its own against any rival. But during 
the last fifty years another physical power has developed, which 
must from its nature, in time, rival, eclipse and replace steam. 
[t is a further advance in the realization of the words of 
Macaulay I have before quoted: ‘Those projects which abridge 
distance have done most for the civilization of our species.” 
That power is electricity. How limited is the transmission of 
energy by means of steam. It is limited by a leathern belt. 
Again, if it were not for the richness of the resources of the 
benevolent past coal periods, which have stored up! energy for 
the modern steam engine, steam power would be an impracticable 
extravagance—of the heat derived from coal, the source of the 
above power, we can utilize only one-tenth. ‘The process by 
which it works is as though a man with an enormous fortune, on 
changing a sovereign, kept only a two-shilling piece, and threw 
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the rest away. The largest fortune could not survive such an 
extravagance ; no more will our coal fields of stored energy. A 
day must come when they will yield no more. By that day we 
may expect that electricity will have matured its power, and will 
so utilize our natural sources of energy, that we shall be inde- 
pendent of the coal fields. Before dealing with the large 
currents of electric power which will out-do steam, I will first 
speak of that application of electricity which only utilizes com- 
paratively feeble currents—viz., the electric telegraph, because it 
is as yet the most practical development, and because we have 
last year celebrated the jubilee of the telegraph. The first tele- 
graph line was opened by the efforts of Messrs. Cooke and 
Wheatstone, in 1847, and at first only extended a short distance, 
between the stations of Paddington and Slough. Owing to the suc- 
cess of Cooke and Wheatstone in thus introducing the telegraph, 
the public are wont to ascribe its discovery to these two scientists. 
If, however, we look into the history of the electric telegraph, we 
find there are even more claimants for its invention than there 
were towns who claimed to be the birth-place of Homer. The 
truth is, no single individual invented the telegraph. Ever since 
the Jesuit Strada, in 1617, proposed his sympathetic needles, 
there has been a passion in the human breast for communicating 
at a distance, and it would be useless to attempt to mention the 
many early experimenters. Really it is none of these proposed 
applications of known principles which constitute the discovery 
of the telegraph ; but it is rather the discovery of those principles 
themselves by independent experimenters—principles which have 
not been embodied only in telegraphic instruments, but in many 
other electrical applications. Cooke and Wheatstone were 
favoured by fortune in their attempts to make the telegraph 
practical—viz., the successful capture of a thief by its means. 
But they had a rival worker for a short time—the forgotten 
Edward Davy, who I believe is still living in Australia. This 
Edward Davy, a chemist, worked out at the same time as Cooke 
and Wheatstone a variety of telegraphic instruments, needle 
telegraphs, chemical telegraphs, &c.; and he was in communi- 
cation with various railway companies for their adoption. But 
Davy had not large means at his disposal ; and he seems to have 
abandoned his rivalry with Cooke and Wheatstone on the very 
eve of what might have been an even race for success. Roughly 
speaking the telegraph embodies three important principles— 
(1) the transmission of energy toa distance—viz.,*the fact that an 
electric current will travel along a wire, first demonstrated by 
Volta about 1799; (2) the deflection of a magnetic needle at 
right angles to a current of electricity in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood : this discovery is due to Oersted in 1819; (3) the tem- 
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porary magnetism, induced in soft iron by the action of the electric 
current, a fact first demonstrated by Arago and Ampére, shortly 
after the discoveries of Oersted. The needle telegraph was the 
form of telegraphic instrument first used in England. It is 
what we may call a galvanometer telegraph. In the first forms of 
these instruments Cooke and Wheatstone used five needles, the 
various deflections to right and left representing different letters 
of the alphabet. But this was too complicated a system to be 
permanent. It required too many wires. It was replaced very 
soon by the two-needle telegraph; this again was replaced by the 
single needle instrument—used at the present time where the 
needle form of instrument still obtains. What a contrast to the 
early five-needle telegraph, needing several wires, is the modern 
system, known as duplex and quadruplex telegraphy, where one 
wire can be made to convey two messages at the same time, and 
more than this, four messages, two in opposite directions. At 
the same time that Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone and Davy 
were experimenting in England, Mr. Morse, an American, was 
experimenting with the same object in America. The principle 
in his experiments was the attraction of an electro-magnet for an 
armature, instead of the deflection of a needle. Morse invented 
an alphabetical code of signalling far simpler than any other in 
use. It is now generally adopted for signalling purposes. It is 
even utilized in the needle telegraph, as well as in the electro- 
magnetic telegraph, which latter form is now far more widely 
used than any other. The electro-magnetic telegraph has this 
advantage over the needle form, it can leave a record of the dot 
and dash in the receiving instrument. It is hardly within the 
scope of this article to describe the various telegraphic instru- 
ments, and therefore I must omit such features of telegraphy as 
type-printing instruments, chemical telegraphs and writing tele- 
graphs ; but I select to make mention of certain features of tele- 
graphy, that fulfil in a striking manner the words of Macaulay 
I have already quoted. 

One of the most important discoveries in telegraphy is that 
ascribed to Steinheil, that a complete circuit of wire between 
sending and receiving stations is unnecessary, as the earth itself 
acts as the return wire. The saving of expense by this happy 
effect is of course enormous, and was an important factor in the 
extension of telegraphy over long distances. The battery 
currents used in telegraphy are, comparatively speaking, feeble. 
It is easily understood that when they have to travel enor- 
mous distances they will be too feeble to affect the record- 
ing instrument. It was, therefore, a happy thought of Henry, 
to produce strength out of weakness, by making the feeble 
current excite an electro-magnet so wound as to be affected by a 
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feeble current. The electro-magnet affects an armature, so as to 
close a local circuit with battery and receiving instrument ; this 
arrangement is called “a relay.” 

An ordinary telegraphic clerk can transmit only about 
twenty-five words per minute. The press of modern telegraphic 
business calls for a higher rate of transmission than this, 
and thus automatic telegraphy has arisen. By means of 
Wheatstone’s automatic: sender no less than 150 words per 
minute can be despatched. In this elaborate instrument, the 
key of the ordinary apparatus is replaced by a special trans- 
mitter, which sends the current only, when mechanically 
permitted to do so, by a punched strip of paper. The paper 
passes through the transmitter by a central line of holes, the 
dots and dashes are represented by transverse combinations of 
the holes on the upper and lower lines; two little rods in 
connection with the battery dip through these holes and make 
contact with the line wire. The punched paper so regulates the 
motion of the transmitter that the little rods can only come 
into contact when they dip through the holes. From the 
position of holes the duration of the currents is regulated in such 
a way as to form dots and dashes in the receiving instrument. 
Owing to the success of land telegraphy, submarine telegraphy 
was early attempted. In 1851 the first cable was submerged 
from Dover to Calais.. The successful laying and working of 
the Atlantic cable, was not accomplished until many difficulties 
had been overcome. First, there was the difficulty of laying 
such a lengthy cable ; secondly, when laid, there was the diffi- 
culty of practically working lengthy submerged cables. Three 
attempts were made to lay it, the third being successful. The 
Great Eastern steamship was utilized for this work in 1865-66. 
As marine telegraphy presented greater difficulties than land 
telegraphy it called for greater ingenuity in detail. A very 
strong current cannot be sent along a submarine cable for fear 
of heating effects, while the weak currents sent through such a 
length arrive slowly and indirectly, owing to induction—.c., 
opposing currents are set up in the water and the earth. This 
induction is much greater in the sea than it is on land,and thus 
the cable becomes, practically, a vast Leyden jar. An instru- 
ment had therefore to be invented which would convey a 
message by discharging the cable. This is done by Varley’s 
condenser, which is itself a species of Leyden jar. <A current, 
say negative, is sent through the cable by depressiag a key in 
connection with a battery, and, on arriving, is brought into 
connection with one pole of the condenser and charges it 
negatively ; this negative charge attracts a positive charge on the 
opposite pole of the condenser, repelling, at the same time, a 
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negative charge ; this attracted positive charge apparently passes 
from the earth through the galvanometer to the second pole of 
the condenser, and causes a pulsation of the galvanometer by its 
passage. On breaking contact at the key the cable is discharged, 
the positive charge on the second pole of the condenser is freed 
and flows to earth again, this time in the reverse direction, 
through the galvanometer in the form of a second current or 
pulsation. The message is read by these pulsations. But it 
would be useless to attempt to signal through long marine cables 
with such a galvanometer as is used in land telegraphy, there- 
fore a specially refined and sensitive instrument had to be 
designed to aid the feeble current sent through 2000 miles of 
cable: it is known as the mirror galvanometer, and is most 
responsive. In this instrument the current from the condenser, 
traversing the coils, produces oscillations of a little magnet, to 
which is attached a mirror. The mirror casts a spot of light on 
an index, and the oscillations of the magnet are interpreted like a 
needle telegraph. Such signals are, however, transient. Sir W. 
Thomson has also provided for recording submarine messages in 
his syphon recorder, which may be roughly described as the 
reverse of the mirror galvanometer. In this a little movable 
coil is suspended between the poles of a magnet, and a fine 
glass syphon is connected to the coil and moves to right and left. 
By electrification it spurts ink on a strip of paper. The practi- 
ceability of cable working, ensured by the successful labours of 
Sir W. Thomson, is demonstrated by the fact that there are now 
some $0,000 miles of submarine cables at work. The year 1870 
was a red letter one for telegraphy. In that year the British 
land lines were purchased by the Government. The extension 
of the whole system was rapid, and now the number of press 
messages have increased from about 8000 words per day to 
more than a million. The British postal telegraph system 
may be considered a model to all nations. 

The telegraph, with its elaborate systems, after all, only gives 
us second-hand transmission of sentences. It is, in one sense, a 
step behind the postal letter, as in the handwriting of the latter 
the personality of the sender is evident. The telephone links 
the rapid transmission of the telegraph with the personality of 
the speaker. Reis in 1861 made a laboratory telephone. Bell 
produced the practical instrument in 1876. It is a remarkable 
example of a reversible machine. Its iron disc vibrates under 
the influence of sound, and at the same time, if made to vibrate 
by any other cause, will itself emit sounds. The essential parts 
of the telephone are a thin iron disc, a bar magnet, and a coil of 
wire. The bar magnet, surrounded by the coil of wire at its ex- 
tremity, is placed behind the disc. When a person speaks near 
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the flexible disc it vibrates ; the strength of the magnetic field is 
altered. Every time the strength of the magnetic field is altered a 
current is produced in the wire round the magnet. The currents, 
with more or less intensity, travel along the wire until they reach 
the magnet at the receiving station, where, according to their 
strength, they vary the strength of the attraction of the magnet on 
the iron disc in the receiving instrument, which then emits sounds 
corresponding to its vibrations. Such an instrument is, however, a 
weak one, since the energy of the voice alone produces the electric 
current, and much of the energy of the voice is lost in transmis- 
sion. ‘his has led to the introduction of carbon transmitters, 
based on the principle of Hughes’ microphone. The principle of 
the microphone depends upon the phenomena of loose electrical 
contact, and consequent varying resistance. If, in a circuit of 
wire which is in connection with a battery and the ear-piece of 
a telephone, we place three iron nails in loose contact, and then 
speak near these nails, we make them vibrate, the degree of the 
contact is altered and consequently the resistance to the electric 
current. The resistance is in direct proportion to the vibration 
of the three nails, consequently a current of varying strength 
passes to the ear-piece. ‘This form of contact is so sensitive to 
every vibration that sound can be magnified by its means. Ina 
more advanced furm of microphone loose carbon forms the con- 
tact. So sensitive is such an instrument to sounds that by its 
means the mechanical jar of a fly’s footfall, which the unaided 
ear would never distinguish, becomes the tramp of an elephant. 
If, on the eve of the memorable late earthquakes in the south of 
France, there had been listeners to the earth through the medium 
of the microphone, doubtless they would have heard a roar as of 
thunder. The microphone therefore depends upon the telephone. 
Returning to the telephone, let us see how its practical use de- 
pends upon its union with the microphone. I have pointed out 
that when in the transmitter the vuice alone is used to set up an 
electric current, the result at the receiving station is feeble. 
Various transmitters have been devised on the principle of the mi- 
crophone, the vibrations of the voice acting with more or less force 
on conductors in loose electrical contact, and varying proportionally 
the strength of the current emitted from the battery. Eminent 
amongst these applications of the microphone is the Blake 
transmitter. I tested its sensitive powers severely at a lecture I 
recently delivered at the Hartley Institute, Southampton. The 
lecture hall was connected by telephone with the theatre, and also 
with various other places in the town. It was possible to listen to 
the performance at the theatre with perfect ease. My own lecture 
was distinctly heard at another part of the town, though I was 
standing some distance away from the transmitters, with my back 
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turned to them. Such is the delicacy of the modern telephone, the 
companion of the telegraph ; and its use as an annihilator of time 
and distance is every day exemplified in the business of the City. 

I mentioned above that the transmitting powers of steam 
were very limited, and I alluded to the probable future of electric 
machinery. The dynamo-electric machine may be described as 
the engine of the future. Its invention, like that of the telegraph; 
is, however, not the work of any one individual, but if, from the 
most advanced type of dynamo, we trace back our steps to the 
source of its production, we shall find that source to be observation 
and experiment, so aptly called by Prof. Tyndall a fountain of 
living waters. In my article on electric light and energy, pub- 
lished in this Review, July 1885, I briefly traced the evolution 
of the modern dynamo, from the famous laboratory experiments 
of Faraday, by which he discovered magneto-electric induction, 
to such colossal machines as that of Mr. Gordon. 

it will not, therefore, be necessary to repeat those remarks. In 
that same article I just alluded to the fact that the action of the 
dynamo is reversible—that it may be used as a motor, and I 
pointed out the greater centralization of industry which would 
follow from a knowledge of this fact. A slight expansion under 
the heading of the electric motor may not be here out of place, 
especially as, since I wrote the above-mentioned article, experi- 
ments have taken place which help to corroborate the statements 
I then made. I have mentioned that the adoption of electric 
railways is likely to become universal. Electric railways as yet 
devised may be classed under three heads : (1) Those in which the 
rails on which the train runs form themselves the conductors for 
the current. (2) Those in which a separate conductor is used. 
(3) Those in which the supply of electric energy is carried on the 
car itself. In the two first-mentioned cases, a stationary dynamo 
supplies the current to either of the rails of the permanent way, 
or else to a conductor so placed in close proximity to the per- 
manent way, that the car as it runs along comes into electrical 
contact with it. The current is conveyed into the secondary 
dynamo on the car-machine, which acts as the motor, and usually 
returns by one of the rails of the permanent way. In the third 
case the primary dynamo does its work indirectly, in storing up 
electrical energy in storage cells, which are placed on the car, and 
supply the current directly to the motor. This class of electric 
car is better adapted for the street tramway than for the railway 
proper. 

One great disadvantage of the system is, that the immediate 
source of electricity being carried on the car necessitates weight, 
whereas in the two other systems this weight is abolished. 
Perhaps the most successful of electric railways is the line from 
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Portrush to Bushmills, a distance of six miles. This line is on 
the separate conductor system, and its most remarkable feature 
is, that the power is derived from a waterfall on the river 
Bush. This is a practical exemplification of the value of water- 
power in connection with the electrical transmission of energy. 
There have been a fewer number of experiments in electric 
navigation than in electric locomotion, but, notwithstanding, a 
larger stretch of distance has been traversed by an electric boat 
than has been accomplished by any electric locomotive. One 
of the electric launches of the Electrical Power Storage Company 
has already successfully crossed the Channel from Dover to Calais. 
The machinery for working the boat is hidden from view, the 
storage cells, dynamo-machine, &c., being beneath the floor of 
the launch. Owing to the noiseless action of the electric boat, 
it bids fair to be of much value in the torpedo warfare of the 
future. A submarine boat worked by electricity has already 
been devised. Electric railways and boats are, however, as yet 
in an early stage of development. ‘There is another use for 
powerful currents of electricity that is at the present moment 
more practically realized : I refer to the transformation of electric 
energy into light. I sketched recent progress in this direction 
in my late article on electric light and energy in this REVIEW. 
I will now, therefore, add that this development of the electric 
light is one of the greatest practical achievements of the last 
fifty years. I referred in that article to the necessity of central- 
ization. Its advantages may be seen in America, and in most 
of the principal cities of Europe, where electric light is de- 
livered from a central station. London is a sad exception in 
this respect. Its various successful installations are worked in 
the most expensive manner, users furnishing their own supply 
(excepting in the case of a few installations on a larger scale). 
This is not the fault of the British electrical engineer, but of the 
British legislator, who feared a monopoly like that of the gas 
companies. The result of that fear is, that as the law stands at 
present, it is not worth anybody’s while to undertake to light 
large areas from a ceutral station. But, through the endeavours 
of Lord Rayleigh, Lord Thurlow, and others, the New Electric 
Lighting Act, which proposes to modify the restrictions to enter- 
prise, was approved in the Lords last year, and electricians, and 
it may be hoped the public also, are anxiously awaiting the sanc- 
tion of the Commons, to the freedom of the new industry. 

I had hoped, before concluding with the results of spectrum 
analysis, to have explained the photographic development of the 
last fifty years, but want of space compels me to omit its history. 
I must be content with saying that a new era for photography 
commenced in 1871, when Dr. Maddox publisked an account of 
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a method of suspending, or emulsifying silver bromide in 
gelatine, and of applying this to the glass plate. This was the 
germ from which has sprung modern photography, with its dry 
piates and their increasing sensitiveness. From this sensitiveness 
an entirely new branch of the art has developed, 1 mean instan- 
taneous photography. Photography is one means of abridging 
distance. Because it has this tendency, we must regard it as a 
general educator; by its means the beauties of the world can be 
speedily and vividly collected in any one place, and the un- 
travelled may be familiar with the relics of the past and the 
wonders of the present. Again, there are many persons who 
cannot afford to buy a large telescope, and who have, throughout 
their whole lives, not one chance of looking through one ; photo- 
graphy places the luxuries of science in the hands of the million. 
By its union with the telescope we can view the moon as through 
the lens itself. Instantaneous photography is one of the eyes 
of science. The unassisted human eye seems to me made for 
the observation of effects rather than for the analysis of causes. 
Ours is an artistic sight. An harmonious whole depends upon 
detail, but in an harmonious whole no detail is over-prominent. 
The human eye is, therefore, not so sensitive to impressions as 
is the photographic plate, and, in the former, persistence of 
vision, to some extent, falsifies and blurs our impressions. It is, 
however, important for the scientist to be able to don sharp eyes, 
and to establish the fleeting movement which the visual organ 
never sees. In observing the flight of birds, the camera plate 
catches positions quite unknown to our vision; and I have seen 
some “Sea Studies” (instantaneous photographs of waves at 
Bognor), which reveal the breaker as I have never seen it; ina 
late instantaneous photograph of a yacht race, the sensitive plate 
has caught the puff of wind that fills the sails. There was a 
valuable instantaneous photograph of a lightning flash, taken 
direct, during the great thunderstorm which visited Liverpool on 
the night of Saturday, July 17, 1880, as seen from the Dingle. 
This shows the great flash which appeared above St. Philemon’s 
Church, Windsor Street, the moment the bell tower was shattered 
to pieces. The true representation is very different from our 
conventional ideas; the flash is vertical instead of being in the 
zigzags which partly origiuate in our persistence of vision. 

I may once again draw attention to the words of Macaulay : 
“Those projects which abridge distance have done most for the 
civilization of our species,” and then mention the discovery of 
an instrument which I think realizes those words more nearly 
than any of the practical triumphs we have been considering. 
The discovery I mean is that of the spectroscope. Excepting 
photography, all the other discoveries of the last fifty years under 
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review limit their efforts to annihilate time and space to our 
earth. This little instrument laughs to scorn the puny distances 
of earth, and penetrates the unfathomed depths of the universe— 
nay, more than this, it even stays for us the hand of Time. In 
1842 Comte laid down an axiom that we could never hope to 
study the chemistry and mineral structure of the heavenly bodies. 
But the possibilities of science refuse to be thus limited. In 1859 
Prof. Kirchoff made a discovery, the fruits of which have proved 
a direct contradiction to Comte’s statement. Roughly speaking, a 
spectroscope consists of a telescope, a prism and slit for the 
entrance of the light. We all know the discovery of Newton— 
how, that when he allowed a beam of light to pass through a 
small opening through a prism, owing to refraction he obtained 
an elongated band of seven colours on the wall of the room, 
that is to say, the beam of light was split up into its constituent 
parts—red, orange, yellow, green, indigo, blue, violet. But in 
these colours there is no sharp line of demarcation ; each colour 
contains millions of gradations of tints, each tint being but the 
most delicate variation from its neighbour. Now, on studying 
these gradations, it was found they were not perfect ; there were 
tints missing, and in their place were dark lines. Wollaston and 
Fraunhofer observed these lines independently, and Fraunhofer 
mapped them out with accurate investigation. For long they 
were a problem, and they were given the name of Fraunhofer’s 
lines. It was found that in the case of any solid heated to 
incandescence, and giving, therefore, white light, a continuous 
spectrum of seven colours was the result, without any breaks in 
the gradation of tints—in other words, there were no dark lines. 
It was further found that the case was altered when the substance 
was raised in temperature so that it became gaseous. The spec- 
trum of the gas was more or less broken up, and consisted of 
bright bands of light. In the spectrum of each glowing gas the 
bands were different in colour, position and number, though in 
each different case they were constant in colour and position, 
however much the temperature of the glowing gas might 
be raised. Thus the great discovery had been made, by the 
efforts of various investigators, that, every substance has its 
own spectrum, and by this knowledge many new metals 
were discovered, such as cesium and rubidium, by Bunsen 
and Kirchoff. Each metal has its own system of bands, well 
described by Professor Tyndall as its voice, giving it an indi- 
viduality as marked and intrinsic as do its other physical and 
chemical qualities. Perhaps, I should rather say, the band is the 
most subtie indicator of the metal’s existence, for by its means 
the minutest qualities otherwise unobservable can be detected. 
But in all the researches in the various spectra the lines were 
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always found to be bright and not dark. And Fraunhofer had 
noticed that all these various bright lines corresponded exactly in 
their position in their respective spectra with the position of the 
dark lines in the solar spectrum. Kirchoff in 1859 made the 
great discovery that the bright lines in flame spectra were 
identical with the dark lines in the solar spectrum—i.e., the spec- 
trum of a flame which contains the vapour of sodium is identical 
with the two dark lines in the solar spectrum, known in spectrum- 
language as DD.; also, for another example, the particular 
bright lines of the spectrum of iron were found to be identical 
with other dark lines in the solar spectrum. Kirchoff then 
proved that these sodium, iron and other bright lines became 
dark through absorption ; he found that when he passed the’ 
continuous bright spectrum of a limelight through a volatilized 
compound of sodium there were dark lines as in sunlight in the 
place of the yellow sodium line. The dark band was compara- 
tively dark ; had the sodium alone been used it would have been 
yellow: as it was the sodium stopped a portion of the more 
brilliant light absorbing it ; he also saw that when he passed the 
spectrum of sunlight through a sodium flame the dark solar lines 
were darker than ever. He thus proved that sodium was in 
the sun, and established the law of absorption “that a gas or 
vapour absorbs those precise rays which it can itself emit.” The 
sun is not a simple structure. It was known to consist of a 
nucleus surrounded by a flaming atmosphere; but this flaming 
atmosphere is of a lower temperature than is the nucleus. If 
light came to us direct from the nucleus we should have a 
continuous spectrum without dark lines. But certain of the rays 
emitted by the nucleus are absorbed by the outer atmosphere, or 
photosphere, in obedience to the law of absorption I have just 
quoted. This stoppage of some of the rays of the nucleus is the 
cause of the relatively dark lines. This identity of the dark and 
bright lines being systematically proved enables us to analyze 
sun, stars, comets, nebulz and meteors, and to discover by means 
of their spectra that they are composed of metals identical with 
those we are familiar with. I said just now that the spectroscope 
stayed for us the hand of Time. As we see through this instru- 
ment the mapped-out'spectrum of the giant sun Sirius, we are 
gazing upon its aspect sixteen years ago, its light taking that 
time to reach us. By the spectroscope we can scan the move- 
ments of the star depths, and decide whether any individual star 
is approaching or receding from us. In more ancient days the 
approach of a comet was looked upon with superstition and 
terror ; the spectroscope, in showing to a great extent its gaseous 
composition, assures us that even a collision with a comet might 
not be very disagreeable. But while the spectroscope can analyze 
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distant suns, it is also one of the finest eyes of the laboratory, and 
thus can be considered as one of the practical triumphs of the 
period we are reviewing. Already, by its means, more than 
seven metals, before unknown to us, have been revealed. We 
may, I think, look to the spectroscope for much knowledge of the 
hidden actions of molecules and atoms. A few years ago the 
gases we had always held as permanent—+.c., to exist only in the 
gaseous form, yielded to the relentless experimenter, and were 
proved to be capable of becoming solid or liquid. Even 
hydrogen, which in the gaseous state, rises from our grasp, was 
heard to fall rattling on the floor. This fact shows us that in 
science the dogma of to-day may be the error of to-morrow. 
Perhaps in a few years’ time the revelations of the spectroscope 
may compel us to perform this act of humility—to go to our 
bookshelves and take down our text-books of chemistry and pass 
our pens through such phrases as oxygen is an element, iron is 
an element. But truth is the goal of scientific investigation, and 
even if our favourite prejudices and most cherished theories must 
melt before the penetrating eye of the spectroscope, it is still en- 
titled to our veneration, as the keenest revealer of the hidden 
secrets of matter. 
Eric Stuart BRUCE. 
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Art. II].—THE EMPIRE ROUTE TO THE EAST. 


. The Queen’s Highway from Ocean to Ocean. By STUART 
CUMBERLAND, F.R.G.S. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1887. 


- England and Canada. By SANDFORD FLemina, C.E. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 1887. 


3. Munitoba and the Great North-West. By JoHN Macoun, 
M.A. London: Thomas C. Jack. 1883. 


. Lhe Problem of Canada. By Matcotm McLeop (“ Britan- 
nicus”), Ottawa: 1880. 

. Esquisse surle Nord-Ouest de Amérique. Par Mer. Tacue, 
Evéque de St. Boniface. Montreal: 1869. 


io battle of Empire is, in these latter days, fought with 

shovel and pick, no less effectually than with cartridge and 
bayonet. The warpaths of the nations are shod with steel, and 
the navvy is the precursor or coadjutor of the conqueror. Hence 
the two great expansive Powers of the modern world are stretching 
their iron feelers towards the uttermost bounds of their dominions, 
and linking ocean to ocean by lines whose tale of mileage is the 
span of continents. The trans-Siberian road by which Russia 
purposes to connect her capital with her furthest eastern port of 
Vladivostock is, indeed, as yet only a colossal project, but Britain 
—that Greater Britain whose citizenship confers the domicile of 
the universe—already fronts her with her completed Imperial 
Highway, circling round to meet her over a third of the convex of 
the world. 

The chief characteristic of this newly opened route has been 
summed up in the sentence, that giving, as it does, access to all 
the trans-oceanic possessions of the Crown, by a line extending 
altogether through British territory, or over those high seas 
where Britannia still claims to rule the waves, it forms “the great 
link required to unite in one powerful chain the whole English 
race.” * 

All previously existing Pacific railways lay through the 
dominions of foreign States, and were consequently not availabie 
for imperial purposes. The earliest was that of the Isthmus, 
opened in 1855 from Colon to Panama, the first point at which 
the locomotive reached the Pacific. Four United States lines 
have since followed, connecting their general railway system with 





* Pamphlet by Major Robert Carmichael Smyth, R.E. 
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the Western sea-board—the Central and Union Pacific, from 
Omaha to San Francisco, opened in 1870; the Northern Pacific, 
from Duluth on Lake Superior to Portland in Oregon, in 1888 ; 
the Southern Pacific, from New Orleans to San Diego in Cali- 
fornia, completed in 1881 ; and the Atlantic and Pacific, from St. 
Louis on the Missouri to San Francisco, running since 1883. 

It was rather the necessities of intercolonial communication 
than the ambition of creating a great through route of commerce 
that stimulated the Canadian authorities to a rival enterprise, 
British Columbia having made it a condition of her entry into 
confederation in 1870. The Canadian Pacific Railway is thus, 
as it were, the wedding-ring of a continent, the visible bond ot 
union between its previously isolated members. 

Alternations of party government long delayed the fulfilment 
of the pledge, and the trans-continental railway scheme, become 
a war-cry of faction and a shibboleth of general elections, 
languished until that of 1878 returned a decisive majority in its 
favour. Abortive attempts at construction previously made by 
successive Governments were then abandoned in favourof private 
enterprise, and the present Company was chartered in February 
1881, with 100 million dollars authorized and 5 million paid up 
capital. In addition to a subsidy of 25 million dollars and 25 
million acres of land, valued at 4s. an acre, and equivalent to 5 
million sterling, the Company received as a gift 712 miles of 
railway already constructed at a cost of 35 million dollars, as well 
as all lands required for roadway and buildings. Exemption 
from taxation in perpetuity, free import of materials, a twenty 
years’ monopoly, and a minimum guarantee of 3 per cent. up to 
1893 were among the other privileges conferred on it. 

Thus liberally endowed, its construction was rapidly proceeded 
with ; work was carried on from both ends at once, 35,000 
labourers were at one time engaged on it, and 450 miles of rail 
were laid in a single summer, that of 1883. Three separate and 
formidable mountain systems had to be traversed at points pre- 
viously unexplored. The “divide” of the waters is crossed at 
5300 feet above the sea, where the Pass of the Kicking Horse, 
called from the froward steed of the first explorer, parts two rivers 
issuing in opposite directions from the same lake. 

The snowy Selkirks, never previously traversed, it was said, 
even by an Indian, are next surmounted, at a height of 4006 feet, 
by a pass discovered in 1883, by Major Rogers, whose name it 
bears. Eagle Pass, the next comparatively low threshold, leadin; 
over the Gold Range, is called from the bird by whose flight the 
first explorers were led to this, the only practicable breach in the 
rampart, which had previously baffled them at every point. 

These three successive land-billows, while apheaved in a long, 
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slow slope on their eastern sides, plunge steeply downward om 
the western face, presenting here great difficulties of construction. 
The gorge of the Kicking Horse, a stream whose turbulence 
quite corresponds to its name, has a fall of 2778 feet in sixty-two 
miles, and a still more rapid descent of 2350 feet in forty-two 
miles, on the Pacific slope of the Selkirks, is accomplished by a 
series of loops or zigzags, which form one of the chief wonders of 
the line. 

Yet another range, that of the Cascade Mountains, forming 
the frowning scarp of the continent along the shore of British 
Columbia, bars the way to the sea, but here two rivers, the 
Thompson and Fraser, have cloven a pathway through the hills. 
For over sixty miles the railway follows this great canyon, either 
on ledges carved out of the rock, or in tunnels pierced through it, 
clearing the gorge from time to time by airy trestle bridges, 
swung high above the sullen flood. These constructions are 
indeed a specialty of the Canadian Pacific line, which boasts ot 
one 296 feet high and 450 feet long, said to be the highest 
timber railway bridge in the world, and of another 176 feet high 
and 600 feet long, which makes a not unworthy companion to it. 
On the exposed summits, again, snow sheds, roofing in the line 
for considerable distances, are a necessary protection against 
avalanches, here prosaically termed “snow-slides.” The line, as 
originally surveyed, would have avoided some of these construc- 
tive difficulties, at the cost of a detour of some hundreds of 
miles, crossing the Rocky Mountains by the Yellowhead Pass 
farther north, at a height of little over 3000 feet. 

Engineering obstacles are compensated for from the tourists’ 
if not from the shareholders’ point of view, by scenery equalling 
or even excelling any in the world. The first view of the Rocky 
Mountains, visionary with forty leagues of distance, as they soar 
skyward above two hundred miles of prairie horizon, is said by 
some travellers to surpass the two most celebrated panoramas in 
Europe—that of the Alps from Milan, and of the Pyrenees from 
Toulouse. The pass by which the range is crossed is overtopped 
moreover by its highest peaks, Mount Lefroy towering above it 
on one hand, 6000 feet above the traveller and 11,658 feet above 
the sea, while the beautiful Cascade Mountain guards it on the 
other with the sheeted glory of its secular snows. The untrodden 
peaks of the Selkirks are not less tempting to the mountaineer, 
and here a “ Glacier Hotel” already awaits the Alpine tourist of 
the future. | 

The difficulties of railway construction through a country 
bristling with such formidable barriers, were enhanced by its 
desert and inhospitable character. Not only all materials, but 
food and supplies for the subsistence of the workmen, had to be 
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brought from vast distances, through a wilderness previously 
untracked and unexplored. The gipsy encampments in which 
the labourers were sheltered at intervals along the line were the 
only habitations visible for hundreds of miles, and the stroke of 
the navvy’s pick was, in many places, the first sound of human 
toil that had ever broken the stillness of the primeval forest. 
When the later stage of rail-laying was reached, the workmen 
were accompanied by railway-vans fitted with sleeping and 
cooking arrangements for their accommodation, their houses thus 
travelling with them along the newly completed line. 

The tracks were finally joined at Craigellachie, or Craiglea, in 
the valley of the Eagle River, where, on November 5, 1885, 
Sir Donald Smith drove home the last spike, and clasped the 
iron cincture of the continent. On the night of June 28, 1886, 
the first ‘‘ Pacific Express” left Montreal, reaching the further 
ocean on July 4, afterarun of 136 hours. No sooner was the 
through traffic thus inaugurated, than measures were taken to 
clear off an advance of nearly 150 million dollars, made by the 
Dominion Government during the construction of the line. On 
July 1, a loan of 35 million dollars was raised in London by the 
issue of First Mortgage Bonds on the railway lands, while the 
remainder of the debt was satisfied by the retrocession to the 
Government of other lands, at the rate of a dollar and a half 
an acre. 

The girth of the continent is, from Montreal to Vancouver 
2906, from Quebec 3053, and from Halifax 3731 miles, that 
from New York to San Francisco being 3271. The total cost of 
the Canadian line is estimated at 140 million dollars, or 28 
millions sterling ; while the Union Pacific is said to have cost 
over 80,000 dollars (£16,000) a mile. The traffic receipts of 
the Canadian Pacific in 1887 were 10,973,000 dollars, against 
9,593,000 in the previous year, the increased mileage being 265. 

During the summer months, when the St. Lawrence is free 
from ice, Quebec is regarded as the Atlantic port of the trans- 
continental traffic ; while Halifax, in whose harbour a thousand 
ships may ride at anchor, takes its place in winter. Vancouver, 
the “ Terminal City,” as she proudly styles herself, of the Pacific 
shore, owes her existence to her position in this respect. Here, 
where, in 1885, a few log huts and a sawmill stood in a woodland 
wilderness, on the obscure inlet known as Coal Harbour, there 
had sprung up, before the opening of the following year, a thriv- 
ing town of 2500 inhabitants. But a terrible misfortune assailed 
the infancy of the new-born settlement, and the conflagration of 
June 1886, which consumed not only the town, but the neigh- 
bouring forest, left its inmates roofless on their charred and desolate 
beach. Nothing daunted, they set to work to rebuild the trame- 
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house “city,” which, in imagination, they already saw the toll- 
gate of a continent, and Vancouver rose from her ashes, ready to 
enter the lists against the “Golden Gate” of California itself for 
the future trade of the Pacific. A rival nearer at hand threatened, 
however, for a time to dispute her claim, as the railway, owing to 
some misapprehension as to the capabilities of the two sites, had 
stopped short at Port Moody, twelve miles higher up on Burrard’s 
Inlet, in a position ill-adapted to the requirements of ocean traffic. 
The mistake could not be immediately rectified, as the further 
progress of the line was blocked by speculators who had bought 
up the intervening land, and it was thought that their position 
would have to be turned by an embankment, carrying the road- 
way past it along an artificial beach. The doom of Port Moody 
is nevertheless irrevocably sealed, as the Company’s offices are 
about to be transferred thence to Vancouver, where they propose 
likewise to build a great opera house, in readiness for the per- 
formance of the “ music of the future.” 

This port may, then, henceforward be regarded as the maritime 
capital of that “Great North-West ” of Canada, whose capabilities 
equal, if they do not surpass, those of the similarly situated States 
of the American Union. Here the New World has still a great 
boon to offer to humanity, in an empty land of splendid promise, 
freely thrown open to the disinherited multitude of overcrowded 
Europe. Now, while our great cities witness the cruel spectacle 
of men hungering in vain for work, and children for food, a 
spacious land of plenty is brought by modern enterprise within 
a few days’ journey of our shores; while the bitter cry of the 
unemployed rebukes the leisured luxury of London, the bread of 
millions, the harvest of the universe, is waiting for their labour 
in the productive energies of a soil whose fructifying powers have 
been hoarded up from the beginning of the world. For civilization 
has here laid her iron spell upon the waste, transforming the 
grazing-grounds of the bison into the granary of mankind, where, 
from horizon to horizon, to the last slope of the Arctic basin, the 
illimitable prairie ocean shall roll away, a surging sea of golden 
grain. 

We offer to England [said a Member of the Dominion House of 
Commons] * a priceless boon which no other country can offer, a 
region and soil best adapted to the development of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, a country possessing the laws, traditions, and loyalty of that race, 
and practically as near to England as the Land’s End was to Glasgow 
forty years ago. We have a new world to place at the disposal of the 
overcrowded mother-country,f and British statesmen will soon have to 


* Mr. Plumb, April 15, 1880. 
} Whose population increases 400,000 a-year. 
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turn their attention to some system of co-operation with this Dominion 
for the development of the soil of that new world. 


The construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway may indeed 
be said to have revealed to us the magnitude and value of our 
inheritance in the Great North-West. Jealously guarded as the 
exclusive “ fur preserve” of the Hudson’s Bay Company, this vast 
region was hitherto represented, in the interests of the monopolists, 
as an Arctic desert, traversed only by the hardy trapper and 
voyageur in dog-sledges or bark canoes, and incapable of sup- 
porting a settled population. The fact, therefore, that there are 
here tracts of thousands of square miles where the snow lies for a 
shorter period than in the Maritime Provinces of Canada, with a 
climate found enjoyable and exhilarating by most Europeans, 
comes upon the general public with all the surprise of a new 
discovery. Few indeed could have dreamt that the “Great 
Lone Land” of Sir William Butler's adventurous journey, the 
desolate scene of Lord Wolseley’s campaign in the wilderness, 
would, within seventeen years, be the high-road of the flying 
express, carrying mails and passengers by the shortest route from 
Europe to Asia. 

Population, the surplus population of the elder world, is all 
that is wanted to make a garden of this wilderness. Over the 
entire area of British North America, a region of three and a half 
millions of square miles, nearly as large as Europe, is scattered a 
population of but 4,750,000, less than that contained within the 
City and Metropolitan police district of London. Even this small 
ratio of habitation diminishes westward, and the great province 
of Manitoba, larger than European Turkey, had in 1883 but 
135,000 inhabitants in an area of 73,200 square miles. The 
still more remote and ample region of 2,665,252 square miles 
comprised in the North-Western Territories has the insignificant 
figure of 56,446 inhabitants, of whom nearly half, or 25,000, are 
Indians. On the Pacific slope, 25,000 whites, with 36,000 
Indians and 17,000 Chinese, occupy, in British Columbia, a 
territory with an area of 341,305 square miles larger than 
France, Italy, and Switzerland. The capabilities of this great 
province of the Midnight Sun can scarcely be exaggerated. The 
island fringe of its stupendous mountain coast shelters 450 miles 
of ocean navigation through deep-water channels as unfretted as 
a mill-pond, while the climate of its southern shores is tempered to 
genial mildness by the Japanese Current, the Gulf Stream of the 
Pacific, and its soil is equally rich in animal, vegetable, and 
mineral productions. 

It was in 1870 that the Hudson Bay Company transferred to 
the Dominion Government for a sum of £300,000 their exclusive 
rights over a territory which, till then practically uninhabited, is 
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declared by some writers to be capable of supporting a popula- 
tion twice that of the United States. Containing a proportion 
of cultivable land at least equal to that of the most fertile 
countries of Europe, it has a much more perfect system of natural 
waterways, in a network of lakes and rivers, forming the only 
existing channels of communication throughout the greater part 
of its extent. Fenced in by a wide woodland region on either 
hand, its central heart is traversed for a length of 500 miles, with 
a breadth of 250, by that great productive zone of grains aud 
grasses, termed par excellence the Fertile Belt, or, more poetically, 
the Rainbow of the North-West. Here a soil of vegetable mould, 
accumulated on the prairie through cycles of herbaceous decay, to 
a depth, in some favoured localities, of 300 feet, contains, in its 
potential productiveness, a reserve of food for the universe. 

This golden girdle of the continent is narrowed southward by 
the encroachment of that region of summer droughts which 
occupies nearly half the area of the United States, and reduces 
their central plains west of the 100th meridian to the condition 
of a sage and cactus-sprinkled desert. As only an insignificant 
segment of this unwatered tract protrudes north of the Inter- 
national Boundary, Canada has, in this respect, the advantage of 
her more stirring neighbour. 

The prairie region of the North-West, with a diameter of about 
1000 miles, is divided into three different plateaus, by successive 
uplifts of the land from the Woodland Region on the East to the 
Mountain Region of the West. The First Prairie Steppe is 
composed of the great plain of Manitoba, occupying the centre of 
the continent, and lying a little more than 600 feet above the sea. 
This depression, almost a dead flat, covered with alluvial deposit, 
forms an interior drainage basin, and is the ancient bed of a vast 
inland sea, of which Lake Winnipeg, 260 miles long with an area 
of $300 square miles, is, with other lesser sheets of water, the 
shrunken remnant. The Second Prairie Steppe, comprised in 
the territory of Assiniboia, is less uniform in surface, but contains 
land equally productive with that of Manitoba. The third land- 
terrace, sloping to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, is less 
adapted for tillage, but contains the great ranching district of 
Alberta, with four million acres of the best grazing land in the 
world. 

The wide area of the North-Western Territories contains as yet 
a population too scanty for autonomous government; but each 
district of one thousand square miles, when numbering one 
thousand inhabitants, exclusive of aliens and Indians, will become 
entitled to a parliamentary representative. Manitoba, on the 
other hand, enjoys full local independence as a self-governing 
unit of the Canadian Federation. Her capital, Winnipeg, 
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situated 1423 miles from Montreal, and 1483 from Port Moody, 
at the confluence of the Assiniboine and Red Rivers, occupies a 
commanding position, not only as the half-way house of the 
Queen’s Highway, but as the focus of 3000 miles of summer 
navigation by lake and river. First known to history as Fort 
Garry, the head-quarters of the Red River rising, and objective 
of Lord Wolseley’s expedition in 1870-71, its growth has been 
rapid since those days of isolation. Inhabited then by some 240 
employés of the Hudson’s Bay Company, it was the central station 
whence that marvellous organization radiated its lines of com- 
munication throughout its illimitable domain. Great, indeed, is 
the change since it saw, in December of each year, the start 
of the “Great Northern Packet,” consisting of four dog-sledges, 
each drawn by a canine four-in-hand, to travel by the frozen 
highways of lakes and rivers to those remote stations, for which 
it formed the only link with the outer world. Now, the centre 
of traffic of a growing system of steam communication, it has a 
railway station with 20 miles of sidings, sheds for 40 locomotives, 
and repairing and workshops on a corresponding scale. 

The increase of its population has been proportionably rapid, 
and the 241 inhabitants of 1871 had grown ten years later to 
7895, while the figure of 19,574, reached in 1885, is believed to 
have swelled since to 27,000 or 30,000. Handsome streets and 
buildings have sprung up where a few years ago was but a 
muddy swamp; and five churches, two colleges, and a club be- 
speak the religious and intellectual progress of the inhabitants. 

Speculation, too, has here run riot, as in older communities, 
and the period of the railway construction in 1882-3 saw a 
sudden inflation of landed property—in American parlance, a 
‘boom ”—followed by a subsequent collapse. The present city is 
girt round with the outlined city of the future staked out in lots, 
which, originally sold for building purposes, have since reverted 
to their prairie value. The temporary check given to its grow- 
ing prosperity by the rising of the Half-breeds in 1885 has 
now been lived down, and the future is sure to bring steady 
progress. 

In the suburb of St. Boniface, pre-eminently the Catholic 
quarter, resides Archbishop Taché, the revered spiritual father of 
the North-West. The chimes of his cathedral, the “ Travelling 
Bells of St. Boniface,” have had an eventful history. Cast in 
London, their first journey was made before the days of the 
Central Pacific Railway, when an ox-waggon from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, was their mode of conveyance to their destination. 
They then shared the fate of the church, destroyed by fire in 
1860; but their fragments, collected from the ruins, were sent 
back to London to be recast, and thence, in renovated youth, 
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made the return journey, across ocean and prairie, to ring the 
Angelus over the plains of the Red River. 

Other pioneer cities, with all the ambitions, and most of the 
vices, of great capitals, are springing up along the vivifying 
track of the locomotive present or prospective, and Regina, in 
Assiniboia, with a population of but 1000 souls, while claiming, 
as the seat of government, the headship of the North-West, 
already sees her pre-eminence threatened in a further future by 
the embryo glories of Saskatchewan City. The rapidity of settle- 
ment is proved by the assignment in 1885 of a quarter of a 
million of acres to new occupants. 

The terms offered by the Dominion Government are exceed- 
ingly favourable to immigrants, and the system of blocking out 
the lands for disposal tends to simplify the process, and prevent 
dispute or confusion. The unit is the “ section,” a square mile 
of territory containing 640 acres. A “township” consists of 
36 sections, and contains consequently 36 square miles. The 
sections in each township are numbered, beginning from the 
south-eastern angle, alternately from east to west, and vice 
versd, so that the same number occupies an invariable position 
in every township. Two sections in each, Nos. 11 and 29, are 
reserved for school endowments ; and two more, Nos. 8 and 26, 
are assigned to the Hudson’s Bay Company, leaving 32 available 
for letting. These, in all lands for twenty-four miles on either 
side of the railway, are the property alternately of the Company 
and of the Dominion Government, the odd numbers being owned 
by the former, and the even by the latter. All land beyond 
the railway-belt belongs to the Provincial or Territorial Govern- 
ments. 

The geographical locality of the townships is determined by 
their position in reference to the International Boundary, and to 
certain arbitrary lines called meridians, drawn at intervals of 200 
miles from the first in the neighbourhood of Winnipeg. Num- 
bered from north to south from the former, and from east to west 
from the latter, the “latitude” and “longitude” of townships are 
expressed respectively in Arabic and Roman numerals. Thus, 
No. 4 vii. from first meridian would be the fourth township north 
from the International Boundary, situated in the seventh range, 
for so the longitudinal sections are styled, west from Winnipeg. 

Any settler over the age of eighteen may obtain a grant of a 
quarter section of 160 acres on payment of a fee of £2 10s., 
becoming its absolute owner at the end of three years, on condi- 
tion of having brought thirty acres under cultivation. He is, 
moreover, entitled to “ pre-empt,” or secure the right of purchas- 
ing, an adjoining quarter section at a price fixed by the Governor 
in Council, commonly ten shillings an acre. 
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One of the most interesting experiments in colonization was 
that recently made by Lady Gordon Cathcart in the case of the 
Highland crofters of Benbecula, an island in the Hebrides. As 
a niggard soil and surly sky made their existence here a struggle 
at long odds against starvation, the lady owner of the soil offered 
to transplant them to Manitoba by advances of £100 each to 
heads of families, and £50 to single men; arranging also with 
the Canadian authorities for their reception and suitable settle- 
ment. The locality chosen was Moosoomin, 230 miles west of 
Winnipeg, and hither came in the spring of 1883 eleven families, 
followed, in the subsequent season, by a batch of forty-six more. 
Professor G. G. Ramsay, of Glasgow, recounts the result, as 
gathered by him in a visit to them in the autumn of that year, 
in an interesting article in Macmillan’s Magazine for January 
1885. He found them already prosperous, comfortably housed, 
deriving ample sustenance from their farms, and so confident of 
paying off before three years the advances made to them, that 
almost all had given notice of pre-emption of adjoining lots. 
The lands first selected for them by the authorities not having 
pleased their Highland fancy, they had chosen others for them- 
selves of more varied surface, with clumps of trees promising 
shelter for cattle and dwellings; and here, as they arrived in 
May, too late for wheat-sowing, potatoes and other improvised 
crops were sown in order to tide over the winter. The initial 
difficulties thus surmounted, all were looking forward hopefully 
to the future, and were unanimous in their encomiums on their 
new home. Only the gude-wife in some cases expressed a little 
natural regret for the old country, but the bairns had thriven 
bravely, and the lassies “liked it fine.” Even the winter, by 
those who had surmounted it, was pronounced “grand,” and the 
plough-oxen, hitherto unacquainted with the forms of address 
current in the Hebrides, were expected soon to recognize the 
superior force of Gaelic expletives. One man, when asked if he 
would wish to return to his old life, declared emphatically, “ Not 
for love or money ;” and the happy transformation in their 
condition was summed up in the parting words of one of their 
number: “How can we thank Lady Gordon enough? She 
has made lairds of us all.” 

Another interesting settlement is that of Dr. Barnardo’s boys, 
orphaned by civilization, and brought here to find, let us hope, 
a kindlier fostering from mother earth. An instance of the 
function fulfilled by these new lands as a receptacle for the 
overfiow of all countries is found in the juxtaposition of a colony 
of Hungarian settlers, sent out by Count Ksterhazy, with the 
crofter colony of New Benbecula, the resulting amalgam of 
tribes and tongues threatening to produce a new Babel. 
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A different class of enterprise is represented by those monster 
holdings, generally owned by joint-stock companies, of which the 
great Bell Farm in the valley of the Qu’Appelle River, is one of 
the most famous specimens. A block of 100 miles square, con- 
taining 53,389 acres, it is second only to the Dalrymple Farm, 
near Fargo, in Dakota, where, within an area of 119 square 
miles, or 75,000 acres, may be seen the magnificent spectacle of a 
wheatfield 29,000 acres in extent gilding the prairie for miles. 

The estimated cost of producing wheat is estimated on the 
Bell Farm at 20s. an acre, including all preliminary expenses, 
and, as it sells at the railway for 3s. or 3s. 24d. a bushel, the 
comparatively moderate produce of 20 bushels an acre would 
represent a return of 300 per cent. At the present railway 
freight of 16s. per quarter to Montreal, it is found more profitable 
to grind the corn for exportation, particularly as the refuse can 
be used for fattening pigs. 

The superiority of the Canadian over the United States North- 
West is proved by the incontrovertible evidence of figures. Thus, 
while the average crop of Manitoba for 1887 was 27,%, bushels to 
the acre, that of Dakota was but 154, and of Minnesota 12,%. 
The produce of Manitoba for 1886 was but 25 bushels per acre, 
though a single wheatfield in that year reached the figure of 55. 
The total agricultural products of Manitoba for 1887 were: 
wheat, 12,400,000 bushels ; oats, 7,300,000; barley, 1,900,000 ; 
potatoes, 2,650,000. This does not include the province of 
Assiniboia, where the crops averaged: wheat, 23; oats, 39, and 
barley, 32 bushels to the acre. Canadian wheat is of exception- 
ally high quality, averaging in weight 62lb. to 65lb. per bushel, 
and classed, from its flinty firmness, in that category specially 
prized by Minneapolis millers as “No.1 hard.” The North- 
West is indeed singularly adapted, not only by its prolific soil, 
but by its austere climate, for the growth of wheat, as the winter 
frosts, by pulverizing the earth, enable the roots to send fibres 
far down in search of nourishment, and the cold nights of autumn 
harden the ripening berry to a grain like marble. The climate 
of Manitoba, contrary to what might be expected from its geo- 
graphical position, is less rigorous than that of the adjacent States 
of the Union ; higher latitude being compensated for by lower 
altitude. 

The agricultural possibilities of the Great North-West are by 
no means exhausted by the enumeration of those of its southern 
provinces, The productiveness of wheat is known to increase up 
to the northern limit of its successful cultivation, and this, it is 
thought, may here be found as high as the 59th parallel, bring- 
ing the valleys of the Athabasca and Peace rivers within the 
zone of prairie culture. The North Saskatchewan has generally 
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been assumed to mark the superior limit of the Fertile Belt, but 
Sir William Butler has placed on record his belief “that there 
will be found to be ten acres of fertile land lying north of this 
river for every one acre lying south of it.’* The combination 
furnishing the great desideratum for grain culture of high summer 
temperature with winter frost severe enough to disintegrate a 
considerable depth of soil is found in these sub-Arctic regions. 
The summer isotherms curve northward across the continent, 
carying the mean temperature of 70°, found at Pittsburgh on 
the Atlantic, in 40° N. lat., up as high as the 52nd parallel in 
the Forks of the Saskatchewan. Thus, Indian corn, which, re- 
quiring a summer average of 65°, with one month at 67°, fails 
in northern France for want of half a degree of warmth, is a 
field-crop in the valley of the St. Lawrence, and thrives in the 
ne up to 54° N.—a latitude higher than that of Liver- 
ool. 

British Columbia promises to surpass even her neighbours in 
rural riches, and we read in the district of the Fraser River, of 
30, 40, and up to 50 bushels of wheat, and 60 to 70 of maize, to 
the acre, while potatoes are reported as producing, on one farm, 
7, and on another, 15 tons to the acre, with individual specimens 
attaining a weight of 241b. to 3lb. Although the gold fever has 
for the present run its course, it by no means follows that the 
supply is exhausted, and other minerals—silver, copper, iron, 
platinum, mercury, and coal—are known to exist in large 
quantities. The Laurentian ranges, running down to the north 
shore of Lake Superior, are believed to be still richer in metal- 
liferous deposits; silver is to be found there in veritable 
“bonanzas,” and somewhere in this region is situated a copper 
mine so rich that it has ruined its proprietors, the metal being 
found, not in ore, but in veins so pure as to defy all known 
means of extraction. 

Of the trade in furs, still carried on exclusively by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the Canadian North-West may be said to share 
with Siberia the world’s monopoly. Fish, again, swarm in the 
rivers of the Pacific slope in such numbers as ‘to furnish a large 
export ; the total of Canada for 1887 attaining the value of 
£3,735,857, and the canneries on the Fraser River, though 
capable of turning out 32,000 tins a day each, are sometimes 
unable to consume the supply of salmon, then sold on the spot 
for a penny a piece. 

For such multifarious sources of —_ a single railway line 
is found to furnish an insufficient outlet, and from Brandon and 


*“The Wild North - Souk . By Captain W. F. Butler, F.R.G.S. 
London: Sampson Low. 1873. 
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Portage-la-Prairie, stations west of Winnipeg, two branch lines— 
the North-West Central, and the Manitoba and North-Western 
—are already in contemplation. The former, leading to Dunve- 
gan, in the basin of Lake Athabasca, 1200 miles off, is still a 
project of the future, but the latter, directed towards Prince 
Albert on the Saskatchewan, is actually in course of construction. 
In October 1886 a length of 160 miles was open for traffic, and 
at the intended rate of progress of fifty miles a year, the total 
distance of 500 miles wiil be covered in five or six years. A 
subsidy of 6400 acres is given for every mile constructed, and 
the debt, of which £390,000 was raised in England at 5 per 
cent. for the first five years, and 6 per cent. after, is being paid 
= by the sale of land, rendered valuable by the passage of the 
ine. 

A further opening up of communications in this direction is 
contemplated by the visionaries of modern commerce, for whom 
natural obstacles exist only to be surmounted. The great inlet 
of the Polar Sea, which scoops out the heart of North America 
for a length of 1000 and a width of 600 miles, gives a direct 
ocean route to the further North-West, since York Factory on 
Hudson’s Bay, while within 700 miles of the capital of Manitoba, 
is but 2966 miles from Liverpool, nearer than New York by 164 
miles. A line hitherward is, according to Mr. Stuart Cumberland, 
in course of construction, 60 miles having been completed at the 
date of his visit (July 1886), while arrangements had been made 
with a steamship company to connect England with this new 
transatlantic port. Not only would it then be the outlet for the 
Canadian prairie region, by a route 590 miles shorter than that 
through Quebec and Montreal, but it would also be the shipping 
port for the United States grain exports conveyed thither by 
water carriage nearly all the way. The existing channel of the 
Nelson River, by which stern-wheel steamers already reach the 
head of Lake Winnipeg from Hudson’s Bay, might easily be 
made navigable for freight steamers, and the interior cornlands of 
America would thus be placed within 200 to 300 miles of water 
communication with Europe. 

There is, however, an “if” to be writ very large against this 
scheme of transforming the snow-bound fur depot of York Factory 
into a western Archangel. The ice in Hudson’s Strait is an un- 
known factor in the future of the Manitoba and Hudson’s Bay 
Railway project, and the question whether its adamantine gates 
will remain open late enough to give passage to the grain fleet 
with the harvest of the year has yet to be answered in the 
affirmative. Were it to resolve itself into a race between Arctic 
frost and the swift-winged messengers of civilization for the food 
supply of a continent, the element of doubt introduced into the 
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result by the caprices of the seasons would be fatal to the pros- 
pects of this hyperborean route, 

Yet a fourth railway, projected by Manitoba, has brought the 
State into collision with the Dominion Government. Duluth, the 
great corn-shipping port on the United States shore of Lake 
Superior, is but 380 miles from Winnipeg, and the freight of 
corn thence to Montreal is but ls. 6d. per quarter, against 16s. 
charged by the Canadian Pacific Railway. Hence the Red River 
Railway scheme to connect Winnipeg with the United States 
system, in order to extend its advantages to the Manitoban 
farmers, who declare that a very small reduction in freight would 
enable them to double the area under cultivation. The monopoly, 
however, granted to the Canadian Pacific Railway guarantees 
them against the construction of any line southward to within 
fifteen miles of the International Boundary, and the Dominion 
Parliament has steadily vetoed a scheme which is in distinct 
violation of its own contract. So strong, however, is the feeling 
throughout Manitoba in its favour, that the provincial authorities 
have tried to prosecute it in defiance of the central Government, 
but have hitherto found the legal difficulties insuperable, the 
Manitoban Supreme Court having recently (October 1887) 
declared their contracts invalid and without binding force. It 
would, indeed, be monstrous if a pledge given by the Dominion 
Parliament, as representing the entire Confederation, could be 
repudiated by a single province, the one, moreover, which has 
reaped the largest share of advantage from the bargain made on 
its behalf. 

An important part is played in the internal communications of 
Canada by the chain.of lakes drained by the St. Lawrence, which, 
with their connecting canals, furnish an uninterrupted waterway 
from Port Arthur, the Canadian Pacific station on Lake Superior, 
429 miles from Winnipeg, to Montreal, the bead of Atlantic 
navigation. A splendid service of steamers on the lakes, in con- 
nection with the railway, gives an alternative route for passengers 
or goods, through a considerable fraction of the journey. 

In reviewing the splendid possibilities now opening up to 
British North America, we are irresistibly reminded of the pro- 
phetic blessing pronounced on the French pioneers by Pére 
Vimont, in consecrating the site of the present city of Montreal, 
on May 17, 1642. “ Yow (he said to the kneeling Maisonneuve 
and his companions) are the grain of mustard seed that shall 
rise and grow till its branches overshadow the earth. You are 
Jew, but your work is the work of God. His smile is on you, 
and your children shall fill the land.” A people, moreover, 
who have stood almost alone in the comparative mildness and 
humanity of their treatment of the conquered race, may well 
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deserve a special measure of worldly prosperity. Guided in their 
task by heroic bands of missionary priests, their policy has been 
to reconcile rather than exterminate the expropriated lords of the 
soil, and the scalp-hunter’s sanguinary score has not been, north 
of the International Boundary, the white man’s rendering of the 
messages of civilization. Indian wars have consequently played 
little part in Canadian history, and even the fierce Sioux, so 
irreclaimable on the United States side of the border, are in 
Canada inoffensive agriculturists, who furnish most of the labour 
on the great Bell Farm. 

The absolute prohibition of the sale of alcoholic liquors in all 
the territories west of Manitoba is a striking instance of the 
paternal care of the Dominion Government for its dusky subjects. 
It follows, in this respect, the example of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, whose whole system of trade was based on reliance on 
the good faith of the native population. From solitary depots of 
merchandise in the wilderness the Indians took whatever articles 
they required, leaving a recognized equivalent in skins, and 
the confidence thus placed in them is said never to have been 
betrayed. 

A still more striking example of incorruptible honour was 
given by Crowfoot, Chief of the Blackfeet, one of the most 
powerful tribes of Canadian Indians. During the recent trip of 
the British Association across the continent, a halt was made at 
the camp of these people, who were paraded for the visitors, 
when Professor Macoun suddenly desired the interpreter to ask 
the Chief if he had ever seen him before. 


Crowfoot [says Professor Boyd Dawkins,* who tells the story] 
looked keenly at him, and a flash of recognition came into his eyes. 
“Ugh, ugh,” he said, and made signs which expressed his pleasure. 
It appears that six years ago Professor Macoun, when travelling on 
the prairie, came to Crowfoot’s camp, which consisted of 150 lodges, 
and brought with him four cart-loads of supplies. He cooked his 
food and slept, and prepared next morning to go without the loss of 
anything. To his horror he found that he was in the midst of men 
dying of hunger. In one lodge one man lay dead, in another three 
were dying. There was not an ounce of food in their camp, and 
the temptation of obtaining food was so strong that they would have 
taken it had it not been for Crowfoot, who would not allow it, princi- 
pally on the ground that he had made a treaty with the English, and 
would rather die than break it, and partly also because Professor 
Macoun had trusted him. Professor Macoun supplied them with 
food, and the long-expected buffalo came that day. 





* “Canada and the Great North-West;” Journal of the Manchester 
Geographical Society, April 1885. 
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Settled on the Crowfoot Reserve, along the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, this tribe are now beyond the reach of such 
periodical famines, and are steadily cultivating their farms 
on the plains whence the buffalo has disappeared before the 
locomotive. Thus, to them civilization has come as yet as a 
benign influence, deprived by a humane government of its worst 
dangers. 

A tale of heroism, outdoing that of antiquity, is told of the 
Crow Indians, subjects of the United States. An epidemic of 
small-pox having, some seventy years ago, broken out amongst 
them, their medicine men declared the sacrifice of some of their 
braves the only means of staying the course of the calamity. 
Forty young warriors accordingly volunteered to die for their 
people, and, after performing the Sun Dance, rode to the top of 
a steep ridge, and thence plunged at full speed, they and their 
horses having been first blindfolded, over the precipitous edge. 
A pile of bleaching bones was long visible at the foot of the 
rock, still pointed out to travellers on the North Pacific line, 
under the name of Skull Butte, as the scene of this wholesale act 
of self-immolation.* Thus the sublime virtue which Rome 
fabled in a single citizen was here practised by a band of name- 
less Quintus Curtiuses among the savages of the West. 

The census of 1883 numbered 131,137 Indians in British 
North America, of whom 36,483 were located in British 
Columbia, and 34,520 in Manitoba and the North-West. So 
great is the mental quickness of ‘the race, that Archbishop Taché 
declares he has known an adult Indian learn to read in a single 
day, and many in two or three days. The hardships endured 
by the missionaries in evangelizing the outlying Indian tribes, 
may be measured from the fact that a “sick call” in the Vicariate 
of Athabasca-Mackenzie sometimes involves several days’ journey 
by dog-sledge, in the depth of an Arctic winter. The zeal of 
the apostles is often rewarded by the fervour of their dusky 
converts, and we may hope that, with the farther extension of 
communications throughout these vast regions, increasing 
numbers of this disinherited race may be brought within reach 
of the one boon civilization has brought them. 

The importance of the new inter-oceanic highway of America is 
not limited by its local and immediate effect of throwing open a 
vast reserve of habitable territory to mankind. Forming also the 
main link in a globe-girdling circuit of communication, it is the 
practical embodiment of the paradoxical-sounding truth, that the 
shortest route from Europe to the extreme East is found by 





* “ The Great North-West,” by the Rev. S, A. Steinthal: Journal of 
the Manchester Geographical Society, October 1885. 
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travelling westward. The dream of early maritime adventure is 
thus unexpectedly realized, and the North-West passage to the 
Indies achieved over-land, when the hopelessness of search for 
it through the Polar seas has been finally and fatally demon- 
strated. Its high latitude, it must be borne in mind, is in this 
respect an advantage, as from the convergence of the meridians 
towards the Pole, differences in longitude represent a much 
shorter mileage, when measured on the diminished northern girth 
of the globe. 

Thus by a new and accelerated service of Atlantic steamers, 
making the passage to the Canadian ports in five days, Liverpool 
will be brought within eleven days’ journey of Vancouver, 
whither the sun, in his daily path, takes eight hours to travel. 
Thence to Yokohama and Hong Kong, a mail-service, subsidized 
by the English Government, was begun in February 1888, and 
packets bound by charter to steam sixteen knots an hour, will 
cross the Pacific in ten and a half days, shorter by four or five 
days than the present time from San Francisco, bringing Liver- 
pool within three weeks of Japan. 

It is hoped that an Australasian mail-service may also be 
established over the Canadian Pacific route, by which it is claimed 
that Sydney may be reached in from thirty to thirty-two days, 
against forty vid San Francisco, and forty to forty-two vid 
Brindisi and Suez Canal. The subjoined table of the estimated 
lengths of different routes is taken from the Times of October 4, 
1887, the figures representing thousands of miles :— 

Via Vid the Vid 
Suez. Cape. Cape Horn, 
England to Japan. . or «as Ge dx ie 15 
Shanghai . P : oan 124 soa ie 16 
Hong Kong. re ath ae 16 
Singapore. . K or <<. we as 164 
Brisbane . ° “oe : om .— 13% 
Sydney . . i sas a eee 12% 
Auckland. . K a : i 14 oe Il} 


In the vital matter of coal supply the Canadian route has an 
overwhelming advantage over that by Suez. From both its 
terminal ports, Halifax and Vancouver, large deposits of coal are 
accessible, and the latter is within three weeks’ steam of Sydney, 
which is equally well supplied. On the Suez line, on the other 
hand, fuel has to be transported 1150 miles to Gibraltar, 2130 
to Malta, 2950 to Alexandria, 4150 to Aden, and 6650 to 
Colombo, at a cost increasing with every added mile of distance. 
The slower pace of eastward-bound, as compared with trans- 
atlantic steamers, is thus an economical necessity, the consump- 
tion of coal being doubled by every increase of two or three knots 
an hour above a certain rate of speed. Even between ports at 
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equal distances, the Atlantic and Pacific route is thus likely to be 
the quicker one. 

Over its rival in the same hemisphere again, the Canadian 
highway has the advantage, in crossing both ocean and continent 
by shorter lines. Thus, while Montreal is 200 miles nearer to 
Liverpool than New York, and Vancouver 250 miles nearer to 
Yokohama than San Francisco, the distance between the oceans 
is but 2906 miles from Montreal to Vancouver against 3271 
from New York to San Francisco. The latter difference repre- 
sents that in time between a journey of 934 and one of 87 hours, 
at the rate of 35 miles an hour for both. The fact that Yoho- 
hama is nearly 700 miles nearer Liverpool vid Canada than vid 
the United States is partly accounted for by the fact that the great 
circle, or air line of shortest distance uniting the two points, 
would necessarily lie north of their latitude.* 

The Canadian line, in addition to its greater directness, has 
other advantages over its neighbours. The superiority of its 
terminal ports are among these; for, while Halifax is much more 
easily accessible in all weathers than New York, San Francisco is 
handicapped by a five-mile ferry in its race against Vancouver 
for the supremacy of the Pacific. Climate, moreover, tells in the 
same direction, for the snowfall, despite higher latitude, is less 
on the Canadian side of the International Boundary, and the 
lower levels at which the mountains are crossed by the Northern 
line facilitates winter traffic. While the Central and Union 
Pacific, the most direct of the inter-oceanic competing lines, runs 
for nearly half its distance from Omaha westwards at an altitude 
of 5000 feet above the sea, for 500 miles at over 6000, and for 400 
miles at over 7000 feet, the Canadian Pacific surmounts its 
highest summit at a little over 5000 feet high, and rapidly 
descends to lower levels. 

Commerce, which, like water, always seeks the easiest channel, 
has already begun to flow over the new highway, which bids fair 
to monopolize the Asiatic tea-trade. In October 1886 the 
pioneer vessel of this trade had delivered her first cargo in 
Vancouver, and was to be followed by four others, containing an 
aggregate of 100,000 packages, valued at two million dollars. The 
cars detached at various junctions for different parts of the 
United States reached their destinations without breaking bulk, 


* The shortest line between any two places is a segment of a great 
circle, or one whose plane passes through the centre of the earth, and 
which is consequently inclined to the smaller circles of latitude at an 
angle increasing with increase of latitude. From Lisbon to New York, for 
example, though practically in the same latitude, the shortest course will 
lie, not due west, but in its earlier portion to the north, and in its later to 
the south of west. 
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the total time to Montreal being forty-seven, and to New York 
forty-nine days. 

The rapid development of British trade with the Pacific gives 
added importance to any extension of trade in this direction, 
for though merchandise cannot be expected to follow a route 
entailing a double trans-shipment, enlarged trade will create 
an increased demand for facilitated mail and passenger traffic. 
Hence the fact that the United Kingdom has within twenty- 
five years trebled its trade with Australasia, more than doubled 
that with the Straits Settlements, Java, and the Philippines, 
increased by a third its commercial intercourse with China, and 
multiplied fifteen-fold that with Japan, has a direct bearing on 
the future of the trans-Canadian line. 

But it is as the Empire Route par excellence, the connecting 
link between Great and Greater Britain, that the new steam 
girdle of the earth has its chief political significance. Lying as 
it does on imperial soil from ocean to ocean, it fulfils the function 
of a covered way in a fortress, enabling men and munitions to be 
transported in security from one defensive point to another. It 
may thus in war time prove a valuable auxiliary to other lines 
of communication, though it cannot supersede them altogether. 
The new mail contract with the Canadian Pacific Company 
includes an arrangement for the conveyance of troops and stores, 
and the manager of the line has declared himself ready at any 
time to undertake their transport at the rate of 8000 men a day, 
with arms and accoutrements, during a week, the continental 
transit to be accomplished within seven days. By this means 
50,000 men despatched from Portsmouth would be drawn up in 
fighting trim on the Pacific shore in three weeks, and, as the 
newly subsidized mail-steamers are required to be convertible 
into cruisers, a ready means of reinforcing the fleet in those waters 
is secured as well. 

The establishment of a naval arsenal on the Pacific is a neces- 
sary corollary to the adoption of the Canadian line as a route for 
war material, and Esquimault, on Vancouver Island, with a 
harbour said to be capable of sheltering the whole British navy, has 
been chosen for the purpose. The Canadian and English Govern- 
ments are to co-operate in its fortification, the former erecting 
earthworks, at an outlay of £20,000, the latter supplying the 
armament, at a cost of £30,000. Stores from Woolwich can now 
be delivered in twenty days at this remote Pacific station, which 
is thus brought into touch with the rest of the Empire. Being 
at a like distance, three weeks’ steam, from Sydney, it forms an 
intermediate depot between England and the Antipodes, and the 
existence of coal at both points renders them foci of renewed 
vitality for the imperial forces. The formation of an arsenal in 
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Australasia is now mooted as a further strengthening of the chain 
of maritime defence whose links encircle the globe, the participa- 
tion in which by the great colonies is the first preliminary towards 
Imperial Federation. “The time is not far distant (writes the 
Times on October 27, 1887) when an enemy in the Pacific 
will be called upon to reckon with colonial ships of war as well 
as with those of England, and when, in all probability, the mother 
country may commit the defence of the Pacific to her great 
dependencies, and reserve the Atlantic and Mediterranean for 
herself.” 

The advent of that time is brought sensibly nearer by the 
construction of the new Imperial Highway, the greatest work as 
yet achieved by colonial enterprise and energy. Looked at in 
this light, it assumes an importance beyond even that derived 
from the material changes it has wrought, for we see in it a step 
towards the realization of a dream of Empire such as the world 
has never seen, in which a family of powerful States, peopled by 
the Anglo-Saxon race, shall group themselves, no longer as 
dependencies, but as equal partners in rights and duties, round 
the little island realm, whose proudest boast it is to be styled the 
Mother of Nations. 


E. M. Cierxe. 





Art. IV.—AN EDUCATIONAL LESSON FROM BERLIN. 


AST April the German Ministry presented to the Reichstag 
a Bill, to which the following preamble was attached : 


The continued development of our relations with Asia and Africa 
have in recent times caused the increased necessity for an extension of 
the knowledge of the languages of the East and of further Asia to be 
keenly felt, and this in the interests both of the diplomatic interpreters’ 
service and of other professions. 


This short yet pregnant statement must serve as a text for the 
present paper, and, indeed, furnishes of itself matter for thought 
and discussion, of pressing importance to ourselves. But, instead 
of entering into any abstract reasoning on the subject at present, 
I prefer to proceed at once to lay before the readers of this 
Review the practical proposals which immediately follow the 
above quoted preamble. The document goes on to say : 


It is proposed to satisfy this want according to the model of the schools 
of Oriental languages existing in Vienna and Paris; and for this end, 
to call into existence in the Royal Berlin Friedrich-Wilhelm University 
a ‘Seminary for Oriental Languages.” 

The erection of this Seminary is intended to be a Prussian erection, 
though with the co-operation of the Empire. ,The annexed fundamental 
regulations are presented for the conclusion of an agreement upon the 
subject between the Empire and Prussia. 

According to them, the actual work of the Seminary will extend to 
theoretical lectures and practical exercise in the six principal living 
languages of the East—viz., Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Japanese, 
Chinese, and “Indian.” * For every language, a German teacher will 
be appointed, who shall be well acquainted with the circumstances of the 
country and the popular language, and who shall have for his assistant 
a native of the country itself. 

In order to encourage the attendance of the Seminary, free lectures 
will be made the rule, and at the same time the erection of scholarships 
will be taken into consideration. 

The organization and administration of the Seminary will be con- 
ducted by the Royal Prussian Ministry for Ecclesiastical &c. Affairs, 
although with the constant co-operation of the Foreign Office. 

The cost of the Seminary, according to a careful estimate, will not 
exceed a maximum of 72,000 marks for ordinary expenses, and a 
further sum of 40,000 marks for extraordinary expenses (#.¢., the first 
installation). 





* The ambiguous “indische Idiome” and “ Indisch ” of the legislator 
has since proved to be Hindustani. 
¢ That is, “ Public Worship, Educational, and Medical Affairs.” 
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For this Prussian establishment, the Empire, on account of its vital 
interests in the matter, shall contribute a subsidy of one-half, so that— 
reserving any future agreement—the same shall not exceed 20,000 
marks for extraordinary, and 36,000 for ordinary expenses. 

Considering the predominating importance of this establishment for 
the Empire, it has seemed desirable in the first place to obtain from the 
Bundesrath and the Reichstag their sanction to the Imperial subsidy, 
and thereafter to present to the Prussian Landtag the detailed proposals 
for the establishment. 


It is not necessary to quote any further; and if I have quoted 
this document apparently at too great length, my object has 
been to bring prominently forward the very great importance 
attached by Prince Bismarck, and the entire Ministry who sign 
the project with him, to this remarkable scheme. It only 
remains to add one or two further details, extracted from the 
“Grundlagen” appended to the Bill. 

The following important regulation occurs under Sect. 3, e:— 


A final examination shall be held for those who attend the Seminary 
upon the result of the instruction given, in accordance with more 
detailed regulations to be made. This examination is not obligatory, 
but the Foreign Office will, for the future, give a preference to such 
aspirants for the post of interpreter as have passed this examination, 
if they possess, in addition, other suitable qualifications, 


On April 27 the Bill was read for the first time in the 
Reichstag, the vote being wnanimous. In reply to certain 
uestions of Professor Virchow, Herr von Gossler, the Minister 
of Public Worship and Education, stated that “the Institute had 
an exclusively practical character. It would not be in any sense 
a learned institution, nor would the professors be the special 
managers of the establishment, but particular stress would be 
laid upon the activity of the practical (native) lectors.” On 
May 5, the third reading of the Bill passed without any 
debate. 

Active steps were straightway taken by the Prussian Govern- 
ment to secure the best available teaching power and to install 
suitably the new school. For the latter purpose, apartments 
were secured and prepared in the so-called “ Alte Borse,” in the 
Lustgarten. For the former, the Government looked, in the 
first instance, to the personnel of the various German legaiions 
in the East, as well as of the various companies trading in these 
regions. By this means the earliest engagements were completed. 
Thus, for example, for the chair of Chinese the services were at 
once secured of Herr C. Arendt, who for many years had been 
secretary-interpreter of the Legation in Pekin, and who was 
already known by his articles on the public works, the postal 
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system, &c., of China, published in the Almanac de Gotha, the 
Archiv fiir Post und Telegraphie, and elsewhere. The Minister 
for Public Education despatched Dr. Jahn to Constantinople to 
secure suitable teachers for other Oriental tongues; whilst the 
Khedive of Egypt was invited to select an Arab sheikh as 
assistant-lector for the Arabic classes. Whilst Arendt was 
on his way from Pekin, Dr. Hartmann was similarly hastening 
from Beirut to take charge of the Chair of Arabic. Dr. Andreas, 
who a few years ago was sent out on a scientific expedition to 
Persia by the Berlin Academy of Science, was selected to teach 
Persian, and to share with Hartmann the teaching of Turkish. 
Other teachers were also secured, and to the six Asiatic languages 
mentioned in the Bill, there was added an African language—viz., 
Swaheli, for which the services of “a Missionary Inspector” were 
obtained. At the opening of the school last October, the staff 
was constituted as follows :—Director of the School, Professor 
Sachau ; Chinese, Dr. Arendt, with two native lectors, Kuei-Lin 
and Pan-Fei-Shing ; Japanese, Dr. Lange, with native lector, Dr. 
Inouyé ; Hindustani, Herr Rosen; Arabic, Professor Hartmann, 
with Amin Maarbes and Sheikh Hassan-Taufik, of Cairo, as 
lectors; Persian and Turkish, Dr. Andreas and Dr. Moritz; 
Swaheli, Herr Missions-Inspector Biittner. 

The following are a few of the practical regulations drawn up 
for the conduct of the school :— 


Together with the linguistic teaching, practical instruction concern- 
ing the countries to which each language belongs will be given, 
including the religions, manners and customs, geography, statistics, and 
modern history. 

The objects of the teaching will be (1) a knowledge of the grammar 
and that part of the vocabulary which is most generally in use in daily 
intercourse by word and writing; (2) practice in the oral and written 
use of the language ; (3) a knowledge of the most commonly occurring 
forms of documents, public or private; (4) practical information 
regarding land and people. 


With reference to the time given to teaching, the following 
facts may be quoted :— 


In each course there will be given daily, during the Semester, as a 
rule, three hours’ instruction. 
_ During vacations, special repetitions or exercises will, if possible, be 
given. 
Asa rule, not more than twelve students will be admitted to one 
class. 
For impecunious German students these classes are free. 


Reckoning by the Semester, or half-yearly term, the following 
are fixed as the entire courses for the several languages :—For 
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Chinese, 6 to 8 Semesters; for Japanese, 6; for Hindustani, 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 4 each ; for Swaheli,2. At the end 
of this period, varying, as will be seen, from one to four years, 
according to the language, an examination may be passed and a 
certificate of proficiency obtained. 

It may be added that the native lectors have been so chosen 
that whilst Kuei-Lin, of Pekin, teaches specially the North 
Chinese dialect, Pan-Fei-Shing, of Canton, undertakes the South 
Chinese ; and similarly, Hassan Taufik devotes himself to his 
native Egyptian Arabic, and Amin Maarbes to the Syrian 
dialect. 

Great attention has also been paid to the formation of a 
library for the new Institute ; and a sum of 20,000 marks for 
that purpose has been granted by the State. 

From the very beginning the applications for entrance to the 
new school exceeded what had been anticipated—the Arabic 
classes being especially favoured. It was early noticed that the 
majority of the applicants were not aspirants to the diplomatic 
and consular services, as might have been expected, but young 
mercantile clerks. To accentuate the lesson which may perhaps 
be learnt from this fact, I will note that a large sum of money 
was six years ago entrusted to Professor August Dillmann, on 
occasion of the meeting of the Fifth Oriental Congress in Berlin, 
by a wealthy merchant of that city, “for the erection of an 
Oriental School.” 

From all the above it will be clear that the new Berlin 
Orientalisches Seminar has acquired a much wider and much 
more practical scope than either the Oriental Academy of 
Vienna or the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes of Paris. 

To conclude the picture, 1 must refer to the solemn opening 
of the Seminary, which took place last October, under the pre- 
sidency of Herr von Gossler, the Minister of Education, and in 
the presence of a large number of governmenial and academical 
personages. The 7'imes correspondent has already pictured for 
us the scene, to which local colour was added by the Chinese 
costumes of Kuei-Lin and Pan-Fei-Shing, and the long grey 
mantle and red and white turban of the Egyptian Sheikh Hassan 
Effendi Taufik. 

The inaugural address of the distinguished Orientalist, Sachau, 
the Director of the new Seminary, is so interesting and so sug- 
gestive, that I shall make no excuse for quoting some lengthy 
extracts from it. 


The dedication of an old house to purposes which have grown out of 
the needs of recent times, is the object of this solemnity—an object of 
whose significance and importance the presence of so many distinguished 
representatives of our nation from far and near gives unmistakable 
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witness. Did I wish, like the astrologers of Oriental antiquity, to 
search for signs and portents, or to discover the stars which on the 
birth-morning of this institution rise over the Eastern horizon, and 
their relations to the ruling body in the bright half of the sky, numerous 
phenomena would meet the sight, promising a prosperous day as the 
follower of a morning full of hope. In the active days of our gracious 
Emperor, proceeding from the far-sighted care of his Government, 
carried through all the preparatory stages by the goodwill of the chosen 
representatives of our people, aided in essential points by the willing 
assistance of Oriental Governments, encouraged by the evident sym- 
pathy in all German countries—this nursery of a new kind of instruc- 
tion makes to-day its first step in life, and your presence is a friendly 
God-speed to the work. 


After some reference to the long history of Oriental studies in 
Germany—which dates hack to the same Reuchlin who was also 
the father of classical education in that part of Europe at the 
time of the Renaissance—Professor Sachau proceeded :— 


I need not detain you with the growth experienced by Oriental 
studies from the time when the English conquered the Lower Ganges, 
and unlocked the knowledge of the classical literature of the Brahmans; 
when the riddles of the cuneiform characters were read, and the in- 
scriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, the records of the wars of Tiglath- 


Pileser and Sardanapalus—figures which formerly lived in our imagi- 
nations rather as dreamy shades, after the vague outlines of the Biblical 
account, but now clothed with historic flesh and blood, rise before our 
eyes as living actors in the world’s history—have been obliged to give 
up to the inquiring spirit of our days the secrets which they had held 
silent for many thousands of years, Nearly all the civilizations of 
Asia, so rich in peoples and tongues, have been drawn within the 
territory of German investigation, The stream has been becoming 
ever broader and deeper; but its direction has always been the same, 
that is, towards the antiquities, the classical languages and literatures 
of Asia, which in the main belong to past centuries and millenniums. 
But whatever regarded the living forms of speech which have been 
developed from those classical languages, in part through one or more 
intermediate stages, has had a much less favourable fate both in Asia 
and in Europe. An educated Arab cannot understand why an 
Orientalist should seek to win from the patois of uneducated people 
its forms and modes of speech. For him there is but one Arabic 
language—that which Allah spoke to mankind through the mouth of 
his Prophet, and that is long since dead. Not quite the same, but 
somewhat similar, was the point of view from which European savants 
proceeded, and necessarily so. If they desired to investigate the prin- 
ciples of the characteristic civilizations of the East, then they had to 
learn to understand their Sacred Books, and for this purpose to study 
languages, which differ as widely from the tongues now spoken as the 
Gothic in Ulfila’s translation of the Bible, or the Old-German in 
Otfried’s version of the Gospels does from the High German of to-day. 
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Dr. Sachau then pointed out that even the study of living 
Oriental languages is not altogether new in Germany. He 
referred to the efforts of Duke Friedrich III. of Holstein-Gottorp 
two centuries ago to promote trade with Persia by way of 
Moscow, and to the mission of his librarian, Adam Olearius 
(Oelschlager) to Persia. This Olearius in 1654, as fruit of his 
expedition, published a German translation of the “ Gulistan ” of 
Sadi. Upon this Professor Sachau said :— 


The language which Sadi wrote, as well as Firdansi, the author of 
the “ Shahnimeh,” is just the same as is spoken at the present day by all 
educated people in Persia, and, far beyond the boundaries of Persia, at 
the Court of many a Mohammedan prince, as the expression of the 
highest refinement. For a thousand years it has remained stationary, 
and it almost appears as if all-destroying Time had lost a portion of 
his destructive power as against it. Like the Persian, the Turkish, 
too, from grounds easily to be understood, at a very early date became 
known in the centres of German study. The tongue which is now 
spoken on either side of the Bosphorus is essentially the same as six 
hundred years ago was spoken by Osman, the ancestor of the Sultans 
and the founder of their empire, and in whose honour the Turkish 
people call their language the Osmanli. 


The speaker then made the significant remark that long before 
Germany possessed a single Asiatic or African colony, or did any 
trade with the East worth speaking of, she possessed “ twenty 
Universities each with one or more Oriental chairs, all for the 
sake of pure science.” 


But the house which we inaugurate to-day is not a home of pure 
science. It is applied science that is to be cultivated here. If the 
destination of the Seminary in the organization of our University is not 
absolutely new, yet it is an entire novelty both in the extent and the 
tendency of the curriculum. From the westernmost limit of the Arabic 
language, where it touches the Atlantic, to the island-kingdom of the 
Mikado, nearly all the great living tongues of Northern and Eastern 
Africa, of Western, Southern, and Eastern Asia, are here represented. 
Arabic in its two dialects spoken in Egypt and Syria; Swaheli, the 
general medium of communication in East Africa, which stretches from 
the Indian Ocean to the Central African Lake region, and there 
touches the Arabic, pressing downward from the North; Turkish, 
which over the entire district of the Turkish race is of the greatest 
practical importance as the speech of the Ottoman administration and 
officials; Hindustani or Urdu which, by the side of numerous pro- 
vincial dialects, is, as a kind of “ High-Indian,” spoken and almost 
universally understood in the greatest part of North and Central India ; 
Chinese, in the two dialects which have their respective centres at 
Pekin in the furthest north, and at Canton in the tropical South; and 
last, not least, Japanese. Long ago has the German mariner, spite of 
typhoons, been at home and actively engaged in the seas of further 
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Asia; but German learning has hitherto followed him in only ex- 
ceptional cases. 

The instruction in all these tongues is destined for those who desire, 
not to master them—for who can really say he is master of a Janguage ? 
—but to be able to use them,* at least so far as to satisfy the first 
demands of actual practice and to be able to work further at them 
with good result. On the rigid adherence to this thoroughly practical 
destination depends the future of our institution. To train the hand 
to write distinctly, the eye to read and decipher quickly, the tongue to 
pronounce correctly, the ear to catch and understand rapidly, to teach 
the commonest forms and words in daily use, to practise oral and written 
expression of thought: such is the object to be aimed at by the instruc- 
tion in this Seminary. And if the teaching, firmly based on scientific 
knowledge, practical skill, and abundant experience, succeeds in carry- 
ing out this programme fully, then the institution is assured of a fruit- 
ful career, nor will it be necessary in any essential points to alter the 
present, somewhat provisional, arrangements 

But the linguistic instruction will by no means be isolated. The 
teachers will complete and supplement it by what they are able, from 
their own personal knowledge of lands and peoples, to communicate to 
their scholars. Knowledge and actual life will share the same home. 
Linguistic and realistic instruction, mutually interpenetrating one 
another, shall prepare for all the practical needs of life, which Germans, 
whether private individuals or officials, may have to meet in Eastern 
lands. 


The peroration of this interesting address pictures, if perhaps 
in somewhat glowing colours, what is looked forward to as the 
actual results of the grandiose scheme inaugurated by the German 
Government :— 


Let us follow the working of the Seminary from the stage of learning 
and teaching out into actual life. Our gaze involuntarily travels 
away into the far distance, over unmarked paths through the wastes 
of ocean to foreign strands, where, in a world of exotic plants and 
animals, among strange men and customs, the German is fighting the 
fight for existence as physician or teacher, as explorer, artisan, 
missionary, merchant, Government official, or employé of private firms. 
The Seminary will prepare and arm him for this struggle and make 
it easier to him. It will, in its modest way, contribute to the founda- 
tions of a new era, in which Germans, on many paths unknown to 
their forefathers, will strive to pursue and to advance the thousand- 
feld interests of our nation in German fashion, with German skill and 
patience. 

Already, since Professor Sachau delivered the address from 
which I have quoted so freely, the Seminary has found it 
necessary to add yet another branch to its curriculum—viz. 





* It is impossible to render the antithesis between the Kennen and 
Koénnen of the original German ! 
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Modern Greek, the teaching of which is entrusted to Johannes 
K. Mitzotakis. And, travelling beyond the scheme above 
sketched, the Seminary is seeking to extend its influence still 
more widely by means of popular evening lectures on matters 
relating to the East, and open to the Berlin public at large. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that so full an account as I have 
given of a purely German institution is out of place in an English 
review. I donot think so. I rather fancy that the readers of 
these pages will easily read between the lines, and guess the 
lesson to be learned. I shall do no more than briefly point 
that lesson by one or two remarks of a general nature. 

It is, in the first place, quite evident that in German circles, 
whether official, academical, or commercial, great importance— 
“ predominating importance” the Government Bill calls it—is 
attached to the scheme just set on foot by the opening of the 
Orientalisches Seminar. The action of Prince Bismarck, the 
interest of the Reichstag, the almost enthusiasm which has 
marked every stage, and the elaborate nature of the undertaking, 
are evidences of this fact. 

In the next place there can be no question that, to the German 
mind, the undertaking is of an eminently practical nature. The 
ends aimed at are clearly of two kinds: (1) political, and (2) 
commercial. The distinct efforts being made by Prince Bismarck 
to extend German diplomatic and political influence in the East 
have long been evident. To take but one example, they are 
clearly set forth as regards Persia by the United States diplo- 
matist, Mr. Benjamin, in his instructive and entertaining “ Persia 
and the Persians.” But there is a no less certain and determined 
effort being made to push German trade in every part of the 
East and of Africa, whether by colonization, or, to speak more 
correctly, annexation in the latter continent, or by persistent 
commercial enterprise in the former. Let us make no mistake 
about it. Whilst we are planning or discussing, the Germans 
are up and doing. Almost unknown to ourselves, they have 
actually got into working order this great and well-planned 
scheme, which Prince Bismarck has evidently settled upon, not 
without careful thought and calculation, as well suited to promote 
the ends in view. 

Thus, in addition to the already keenly felt invasion of German 
skilled clerks into our home trade, we are called upon to anticipate 
in the course of a year or two, a still more deliberate and well- 
prepared invasion of our Indian, Chinese, Persian, Egyptian, and 
Levant markets by specially trained and equipped young 
Germans. 

We do not, perhaps, always realize how much the “ East” 
means to us. Whilst German interests in Asia and Africa are 
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mainly prospective and in the future, British interests therein 
are identical, on the one hand, with the actual well-being, 
industry, trade, and destinies of the greatest Oriental Empire 
the world has ever seen ; and, on the other, with intimate and 
crucial relations, political, social, and mercantile, with two sister 
Empires of perfectly colossal bulk. A few facts and figures may 
serve to impress these truths on our minds. 

Setting down the total population of Asia at about 717,000,000 
of souls, which is nearly two-thirds of the entire human race, 
Queen Victoria either rules directly, or exercises a preponderat- 
ing political influence, over some 271,000,000, or very consider- 
ably more than one-third. Of the remainder, the Chinese 
Empire claims at least 371,000,000, or a quarter of mankind, as 
its subjects ; and we need not at this day insist upon the intimacy 
of our relations with China. 

Look at the mercantile side of the question. British India, 
excluding Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, is far and away our 
best customer, as may be seen by the following list of British 
exports in 1586.* 

British India . . ‘ , £51,340,242 
United States of America . ‘ 26,824,876 
Australasia. ‘ ‘ . 22,383,294 
Germany ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 15,676,320 
France. P . ‘ : 13,614,282 


These are the five leading customers who take our exports. 
If we add to actual Indian trade that of Ceylon (£564,031) and 
the Straits Settlements (£2,104,114), which really come into the 
same sphere, though not politically connected, and to these, again, 
add our imports to Hong-Kong (which are no less than 
£2,310,532), we shall have a grand total of exports to our own 
Asiatic possessions of considerably over £36,000,000. 

In the supply of our imports, British India comes third, after 
the United States and France; but making the same additions 
as before, we reach a total of £40,000,000, which greatly exceeds 
our imports from France. 

With regard to the vast Empire of China, it may be sufficient 
to say that of its entire trade, ninety-two per cent. of the imports, 
and seventy-two per cent. of the exports are from and to Great 
Britain or other parts of our Empire. 

These facts are quite sufficient to indicate to us the enormous 
value of our Eastern markets, and the jealousy with which we 
ought to guard them. Yet, never before have there been such 
direct and such intelligent efforts made to compete with us in 


* See “The Statesman’s Year Book,” 1883. 
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these markets as are being made at present by Germany. In 
China, where her activity is ceaseless, in Turkey, which we were 
told the other day, she is “actually colonizing,” in Persia and 
in Japan, to say nothing of India, Germany is pushing her 
trade. She is perfectly right in doing so. She acts in a deter- 
mined, sensible, and practical manner ; and she is bound, at least 
toa great extent, to succeed. She has come to the conclusion 
that special knowledge, linguistic, geographical, and economic, is 
in these days a very valuable equipment for her mercantile and 
political agents in the East. Is she right, and are we wrong ? 
Nearly fifty years ago Macaulay wrote his classical and over-true 
complaint : 


We have always thought it strange that, while the history of the 
Spanish Empire in America is familiarly known to all the nations of 
Europe, the great actions of our countrymen in the East should, even 
among ourselves, excite little interest. Every schoolboy knows who 
imprisoned Montezuma, and who strangled Atahualpa. But we doubt 
whether one in ten, even among English gentlemen of highly cultivated 
minds can tell who won the battle of Buxar, who perpetrated the 
massacre of Patna, whether Sujah Dowlah ruled in Oude or Travancore, 
or whether Holkar was a Hindoo or a Mussulman. 


We may be inclined to think that the modern schoolboy, 
despite all our educational improvements, knows very little more 
than Macaulay’s contemporary did of Sujah Dowlah and Holkar, 
and nothing at all of Atahualpa and Montezuma! And if it be 
asked whether all this matters much to us or not, | can answer 
in words which I have written elsewhere, but which will bear 
repetition :— 


After all, the great questions of imperial policy, affecting the future 
of the mighty Empire of India—with its 252,000,000 of intelligent 
inhabitants, and all its complicated relations with the still vaster 
Chinese Empire, the great peninsula of Indo-China where we touch 
French interests, and the critical border-land where Russia is slowly 
surging up to us—are decided in the ultimate resort by the will and 
the judgment of the handful of electors in this country. It must, there- 
fore, be a first necessity that they should be as well-informed as possible 
on all that concerns those lands and those peoples. 


“Oriental Studies” have hitherto been looked upon with a 
certain amount of good-humoured toleration, or of impatient 
contempt, as the case might be, in this country. They were the 
hobby of amiable but musty antiquarians, or Scriptural enthusiasts, 
but of no earthly practical use, except when they had to be 
“crammed” for an Indian Civil or Military Service examination. 
The world is now wakening up to the fact that an acquaintance 
with the modes of speech and thought, the religions, philosophies, 
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and literature, the history, and the social, political, and economical 
conditions of hundreds of Eastern races, and hundreds of millions 
of Eastern men, women, and children, whom we have either to 
rule and educate, or at least to trade with, is a matter of very 
practical utility, even from the lowest point of view—that of 
material interests. 

It may be asked with some anxiety, what we in England are 
doing to improve the chances and facilities of popularizing such 
kinds of knowledge ? 

That is, however, a question which I will not presume to enter 
upon here.* I will only ask a further question—viz., whether the 
establishment of our Imperial Institute does not seem a suitable 
agency to create some kind of a centre of special information 
and training, some nucleus of an institution which might do for 
our influence and trade in the East what the Orientalisches 
Seminar of Berlin is expected to do for Germany ? 

For the present it must suffice for me to have called attention 
to the remarkable scheme which has been brought into active 
working order in the German capital during the past six months. 


L. C. CasarTELLtl. 





* A side-light on this question is thrown by the following facts. Some 
three years ago, here in Manchester, a class of Modern Arabic was started 
in the Technical School, principally for the use of young mercantile men, 
largely through the influence of Sir Joseph Coxie Lee, Chairman of the 
Ship Canal Company, and a Director of the important Company that 
trades so largely with North-west Africa (Cape Juby). Sir J. Lee has 
spoken more than once of the great utility that a knowledge of Arabic 
would be to our aspiring young merchants. The same year Modern Greek 
was added to the syllabus of the Technical School. Both these modern 
commercial languages are very valuable in the Manchester trade. I see 
by this year’s calendar of the school that both classes have been dis- 
continued. 
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Arr. V.—THE NUNS OF SYON. 


. An Account of the Travels, Dangers, and Wonderful De- 
liverances of the English Nuns of the famous Monastery 
of Syon. A MS. in the possession of the Nuns of Syon 
Abbey. 


. Constitutiones Sancte Birgitta. A MS. dated 1607, in the 
possession of the Nuns of Syon Abbey. 


. Historia Ecclesiastica del Scisma del Reyno de Inglaterra. 
Recogida por el Padre Pepro pe Risapengyra, de la Com- 
pafiia de Jesus. En Valencia. 1588. 


|. Historia Particular de la Persecucion de Inglaterra. 
Recogida por el Padre Fray Disco pe Yepzs. En 
Madrid. 1599. 


. The History and Antiquities of Syon Monastery. By 
Grorce James Aunarer. Printed by and for J. B. Nichols 
& Son, 25 Parliament Street. 1840. 


. History of the English Bridgettine Nuns: their Wander- 


ings, and their Return to their Native Country. Syon 
Abbey, Chudleigh. 1886. 


. Myroure of oure Ladye containing a devotional treatise 
on Divine Service witha Translation of the Offices used by 
the Sisters of the Bridgettine Monastery of Syon. Edited 
from the black-letter text of 1530 by the Rev. J. H. Biunr, 
M.A., F.S.A. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 


EW among the Religious Orders of the Catholic Church have 
been founded by Saints of the Teutonic race. To Italy we 

owe St. Benedict and St. Francis, to Spain St. Dominic, St. 
Ignatius, and St. Teresa. France has given us, besides the 
Trinitarians, the great Benedictine revivals of Cluny and Citeaux, 
to say nothing of the numerous modern institutes, especially of 
women, fur which we are indebted to that country. Germany 
gave birth to St. Bruno and St. Norbert, though they founded 
their respective Orders in France. England can lay claim to 
St. Gilbert of Sempringham. Sweden possesses one Saint whose 
spiritual posterity still lives on, their history having been sin- 
gularly interwoven with that of England’s saddest days. Of all 
our old Catholic communities, the Nuns of Syon alone have 
carried on to these days an unbroken conventual existence, and 
the records which they still preserve are not without value as 
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adding another page to the history of the persecution and 
heroism of our English Catholics. 

It seems from the Bull of St. Bridget’s Canonization that 
the name by which she is usually known is not the one she 
received in baptism. “ Vidua Birgitta quam vulgares Brigidam 
appellant ” says the Bull. The transposition of letters was easy, 
as we see in an ancient woodcut of the Saint facsimiled by 
Aungier with this inscription in German: “O Brigita bit Got 
fur uns.” Her real name was Birgit, which she received after 
her father Birger. Birger Peterson, St. Bridget’s father, was a 
noble Swede, a descendant of St. Eric, and filled the office of 
judge of the Province of Upsala, being known far and wide for 
his piety and justice. On her mother’s side she was more closely 
connected with the then reigning house of Sweden. Her maternal 
grandfather Bengt, the heir of Ulfasa, was brother to the renowned 
Jarl Birger, the conqueror of Finland, founder of Stockholm, and 
regent of the kingdom after the death of his royal brother-in- 
law, King Erie Eriesen. Benet married “ the beautiful Sigride,” 
a lady of noble birth, but reduced fortune. Their only daughter, 
called after her mother’s name, was the mother of our Saint. 

It is not our purpose to recount the life of St. Bridget ; our 
coneern is with the Order she founded and its English children. 
After her husband, Prince Wulf of Nericia, had become a monk 
of the Cistercian Abbey of Our Lady of Alvastra, St. Bridget’s 
only thought was of retirement from the world, and how to follow 
the hard and wondrous ways through which God was leading her. 
She was to be the bearer of God’s messages of rebuke and warning 
to King and Pope ; she was to kindle in men’s hearts by her super- 
natural visions and illustrations a fervent devotion to the Passion 
of Our Lord, as also to His Blessed Mother, to go on pilgrimage 
to Rome and Jerusalem. The greatest of her works was the 
founding of the religious Order, known as that of Bridgittines, 
under the Rule which, as we learn from her revelations, our 
Lord himself taught her whilst she was rapt in ecstasy, and which 
is called in the Roman Breviary, “ Regula 8S. Salvatoris,” the 
Rule of St. Saviour. 

The Rule is in twenty-four chapters. All the monasteries, 
according to St. Bridget’s intention, were to be double; that is, 
to consist of two communities, one of monks, the other of nuns. 
These were to have perfectly separate habitations, all means of 
going from the nuns’ dwelling to that of the brethren being shut 
off; but they were to have the same church, the nuns’ choir being 
over that of the monks, and the two communities succeeding each 
other in the chant of the Office, and having two daily conven- 
tual Masses at different hours, one for each community. If the 
community had its full complement of subjects there were to be 
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sixty nuns, thirteen priests, four deacons, and eight lay brothers. 
The habit was grey ; the nuns wearing over their veil, in honour 
of Our Lord’s Five Wounds, a crown of white linen, to which five 
pieces of red cloth were sewn ; the priests had a cross on their 
mantles ; the deacons a white circle, within which were four red 
pieces in the shape of tongues ; and the lay brothers a white cross, 
on which were five red pieces. 

St. Bridget died in Rome on July 28, 1372, and in 1415 the 
first colony of her daughters came from the mother-house of 
Wastein, at the invitation of Henry V. of England, whose sister 
Philippa was Queen-consort of Sweden, to found a house of their 
Order in his kingdom. The first stone of Syon Abbey was laid 
on February 22, 1415, in the presence of Richard Clifford, Bishop 
of London. 


This valiant King [writes Father Parsons in his Preface to the MS. 
whose title is at the head of the article] before he began his wars, 
proposed to found two of the most ample monasteries w™ were in 
England, the one of Religious men, y® other of Religious women, 
ordaining that there should be perpetual prayer and Divine Service 
day and night without ceasing in these monasteries, so that when one 
monastery ended their office y® other should begin, and so continue 
successively. The King built these monasteries nigh a Palace of his 
own, called Richmond, situated two leagues above London on y® River 
Thames, the one on y® same side of the River, the other over against 
it on y® opposite side of the said river, that each might hear and 
behold y® other, and y® better to continue in England the remembrance 
of the Holy-land, and y® mysteries of our Redemtion, he Dedicated 
both these monasteries to Christ our Saviour, naming one Sheen* and 
y° other Sion, y® latter being Nuns of y® Rule of St. Saviour, commonly 
called y® Order of St. Brigit. 


The royal charter of foundation bears the date of March 3, 
1415. Therein the King wills and decrees that the new founda- 
tion be called “‘'The Monastery of St. Saviour and St. Bridget of 
Syon through all ages to come.” At the end are the signatures, 
as witnesses, of the Bishops of Winchester, London, and Norwich ; 
of Thomas Duke of Clarence, John Duke of Bedford, Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, and Edward Duke of York; of Edmund 
Earl of March, Thomas Earl of Arundel, and Richard Earl of 
Warwick ; of Sir Richard Grey, Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir Henry 
Fitz Hugh, and Sir Thomas Erpyngham. The foundation was 
confirmed by Pope Martin V. in 1418. On February 5, 1420, 
twenty-four nuns, five priests, two deacons, and four lay brothers 





* The monks of Sheen were Carthusians. A monastery of French 
Celestines, founded on the same manor by Henry V., was by him sup- 
pressed because they would not pray for his success in his French ware, 
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pronounced their vows in the presence of Archbishop Chi- 
cheley. Four nuns from the mother-house of Wastein, whose 
names are given as Cristina Swethe, Ragnell Titheca, Anna 
Karilis, and Cristina Isbiorna, formed part of the new com- 
munity, whose first Abbess was Matilda Newton, succeeded in 
1428 by Joan North. At the latter date the community 
numbered fifty-five, Juliana Suckling being Prioress. The list 
of all the community, among whom are the old familiar names 
of Arundel, Everyngham, Philipps, &c., is given by Aungier 
from Bishop Grey’s Register. Our main concern is with the 
latter part of the career of Syon House, dating from its suppres- 
sion, so we must hasten on, only noting that as St. Bridget had 
commanded that what was lacking in detail to the fulness of her 
rule, should be drawn up by devout brethren from the Orders of 
SS. Benedict and Bernard, so the special statutes of Syon House 
were compiled by Hugh Fyton and William Anroyt, monks of 
St. Albans, the latter ‘being the King’s confessor, with the help 
of a monk of Bermondsey, of Abbot John Goode of St. Mary de 
Gratia, near the Tower of London, of Abbot Wymbe of Stratford, 
and John Reyfeld, Prior of the same monastery, and others. 
These statutes were subsequently approved by the Bishop of 
London in 1473, and confirmed by CardinaljCaracciolo in 1607, 
since which date they have been retained and unaltered. The 
old English translation is given at length by Aungier from the 
Arundel MS. I do not remember having met with such minutely 
detailed monastic statutes anywhere. As a mere sample of their 
quaintness of language, I give the following :— 
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OF THE OFFICE OF THE CHAUNTRES. 








HH The chauntres and subchauntresses everychone owe to be cunynge 
| and perfyte in redying and syngynge, having experience of the ordinal 
and makyng of the table for the quhyer with habilite of voyce, of the 
HH whyche one whom the abbes assygnethe schal be the chief chauntresse. 
To whos charge principally it belongeth for to have besy attendaunce 
about dyvyne servyse that al thinge be done in good rewle, and that 
nothyng be omytted thorough her negligence or of any other to her 
power. Also to sette the song even and measurably, neyther to faste 
nor to slowe, neyther to hyghe nor to lowe, but sadly and devoutly 
after the solemnyte of the feste or day, and after the disposicion of 
their brestes, etc. 










Abler pens than mine have already told the story of the 
dissolution of the monasteries and the martyrdom of Blessed 
Richard Reynolds, the confessor of Syon House, on May 4, 
1535. It seems that the Bridgettines had been in commu- 
nication with the Holy Maid of Kent, and that at Syon, through 
the intervention of Blessed Richard Reynolds, the Maid had 
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twice held conference with Blessed Thomas More. Agnes 
Jordan was Abbess at the time of the dissolution, and Margaret 
Windsor (sister to Lord Windsor, as appears from Bedyll’s letter 
to Cromwell) Prioress. Agnes Jordan’s sepulchral cross was to 
be seen in the church of Dentam in Buckinghamshire. And now 
begins the portion of the history of Syon which it is my present 
purpose to illustrate, chiefly from a hitherto unpublished MS. 

From the dissolution of Syon till near the close of Edward the 
Sixth’s reign, the nuns remained with their families. In 1551 
or 1552, under the guidance of Sister Katherine Palmer, a 
number of them left England and took refuge with a com- 
munity of their Order at ‘Termonde in Flanders. Through the 
mediation of Cardinal Pole, they were to the number of eighteen 
nuns and three monks re-established at Syon in Mary’s reign, 
Katherine Palmer being chosen Abbess; but they had again to 
go into exile at the accession of Elizabeth, and then commenced 
a long career of wandering. ‘Their first place of refuge was again 
at Termonde, where many English ladies joined them. In 156: 
the Duchess of Parma gave them a monastery in a very un- 
wholesome situation at Zurich Zee in Zealand. The spread of 
Calvinism forced them to quit it in 1568, being moreover urged 
to do so by Dr. Nicholas Sanders, whose sister was a nun of their 
community. They next settled at Meshagan, a league from 
Antwerp, till the Lutheran preachers compelled them to depart, 
their lives and honour being in hourly danger from the in- 
furiated Protestants, and the nuns only escaping a few hours 
before the sack of their monastery. They fled to Antwerp, and 
a year later Sir Francis Englefield found them a house in 
Mechlin. Again, seven years later, the state of the revolted 
country brought them to such distress that they were obliged to 
send some of their sisters to seek for help in England. These 
were apprehended and imprisoned. One of them, Sister Eliza- 
beth Sanders, wrote an account of how it fared with her in 
England to Sir Francis Englefield, which letter is given in 
Spanish by Yepes in his history of the Persecution in England. 
Not having the original English text, I content myself with a 
few passages in my own translation from the Spanish :— 


The pursuivants arrested me the second time in my own sister’s 
house, who is a Catholic as you know, and as if they had taken a 
notorious thief, with much noise they brought me before more judges 
than Annas and Caiphas, Pilate and Herod; for they never rested till 
they brought me before all the justices, who are very numerous in 
that country. 

They asked me many insolent questions, but I only gave them all 
one short answer, which was that 1 was a woman and a nun, that the 
former condition was enough to assure them that I could not make 
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the kingdom revolt, and the second must let them know I was a 
Catholic as there are no nuns in their religion. They wished me to 
tell them what Catholics I knew in England, what priests, and other 
such-like things; but in this and all that seemed to me impertinent, I 
held my peace, so that at last being enraged they threw me into 
Winchester gaol and kept me so straitly for some days, especially in 
food, that I thought I must have died of hunger; but afterwards God 
helped me through the charity of the Catholics who were prisoners in 
the same gaol, who provided for me with great kindness and care 
all I needed during the time I was with them, which was for three 
OM. . 2 ss 

I had much to suffer at public questionings in courts of justice, 
especially because women are there subject to the insults and 
effrontery of the pursuivants, gaolers, and other vile persons, and 
are in the company of infamous criminals and must hear many 
blasphemies and indecent language; but I found means of assuaging 
my sorrow with the contemplation of what Our Lord suffered from 
His judges for our sake . . . . and with these things He consoled my 
spirit, though like a weak woman I suffered much. ... . Being one 
day in the court within the grating, and all the judges and their 
counsel being assembled in great pomp, and a very great number of 
people outside, many charges against Catholics were heard, and among 
others a woman came and implored mercy for her husband, but at last 
they sentenced him to death. When the poor woman heard her 
husband’s sentence read, she fainted and fell down in aswoon. The 
judge seeing her lie as if dead on the ground, and remembering what 
happened at Oxford, when the magistrates who had commanded that a 
Catholic should haye his ears cut off, died suddenly, was seized with 
fear and terror and began to cry out trembling, that all the Papists 
should be removed at once, and was not satisfied with having given 
his orders once and in a loud voice, but such was his terror and 
agitation that he kept repeating it over and over again, and some of 
the Queen’s officers assuring him there was no danger, and that they 
could not pick them out from among such a large crowd, he would 
listen to nothing, but made them take us all away in haste, and so they 
took us back to prison and we were left quiet for that day, laughing 
heartily at the fears of the presiding judge. 


She goes on to tell at length how, on receiving orders from her 
Abbess to return to her monastery, she escaped from prison, but 
having a scruple lest she should have done wrong, she returned to 
Winchester gaol. A second time, however, she made her escape, 
and eventually, with the help of Sir Francis Yates, left England, 
and reached Rouen in safety ; ‘‘ and,” she adds, “I was received 
by our Reverend Mother and all our loving sisters with such joy 
as you can well imagine.” 

To return to the nuns at Mechlin. The city was taken by 
the Prince of Orange, and the sisters owed their lives to the 
exertions of some English Protestant officers in the Prince’s army. 
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With the connivance of these gentlemen they fled from Antwerp 
to Rouen, where they remained till 1594. In 1584 Father Foster, 
for many years their confessor, and to whom we owe the greatest 
part of the history of their wanderings, was admitted to his 
noviceship. He had taken his degree of Master of Arts at 
Doway, and had been sent by Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Allen to 
Rome to assist in the formation of the English College. There 
seems to have been some difficulty at first in bringing the 
English students to settle to their studies, for our MS. says: 
“Every one went where they would and only when they wonld to 
y° schools, nor kept any such exercise or disputation at home, or 
abroad, as all y* other seminaries in Rome.” Father Foster at 
once bestirred himself “to call y* Fathers of y® Company (of 
Jesus) to teach and govern their studies, as y° German and 
Roman seminaries had.” Whilst engaged in this undertaking 
he received news of his mother’s death, of which I give from the 
MS. a long extract, but one of special interest :-— 


Mistress Foster, our Father’s mother, was persecuted and appre- 
hended upon two or three accounts, one of which was because the 
town wherein she dwelt was wholly Catholick, and many of them 
reconciled to the Church ; so that sometimes, when the Bell rung to 
service, y® minister shut up y® church doors, because few or none 
came to his ministry or service, which was principally imputed to 
M's Foster, who was charged to be so great and monstrous a Papist 
that y® neighbours and towns thereabout were said to be led and 
perverted by her. Another reason was y® continual alms she be- 
stowed on y® poor, especially on All Souls Day and such like times, 
whereby they proved her to be a notorious and bold maintainer of y°® 
old and Superstitious Popery & Religion, and that she and her 
daughters, w'" M'* Clitherow and others their Companions, had already 
w'" their meetings and assemblies, and even at their gossiping and 
feasting done much hurt in York, and would do much more if they 
were permitted. Hereupon M** Clitherow was apprehended and after- 
wards executed ; and M’ Foster with her two daughters M"* Frances 
and M'* Ann Foster were committed to prison, whose imprisonment 
being long and painfull, and y® prison standing over y°® great river 
Ouse, on y° middle of bridge, and consequently cold, moist, and very 
unwholesome, and y® corner wherein she was keept, very little, close, 
and uncomfortable, quite contrary to her Nature and custom, her life 
was thereby shortened, & with divers infirmities occasioned by her 
prison, she was brought to her end and death. At w*" time she did 
not neglect thro’ womanish fear & weakness, nor was she unmindful 
of y° cause for w™ she died, but stirred up with a devout and deep 
consideration thereof, she called for Dr. Darbyshire, then prisoner, and 
her Ghostly Father, w" y® rest of y® Catholicks in that jail, in whose 
presence she made a very zealous profession of her faith, and took 
them all for witness of it, that she being then in her full understanding 
and perfect senses, died there in y® cause of Christ’s Church, thanking 
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God most humbly for it in a devout speech to that purpose. After 
this she called for y® last Sacraments, desiring y® company to assist her 
with their prayers; and after she had received the said Sacraments 
w" great Devotion and tears, she desired her Ghostly Father to write 
for her y® following words: I, Ann Foster, though most unworthy of 
this grace of God, do die in y® profession of the Catholick Faith, and 
likewise have received all the last Sacraments of y® Catholick Church, 
and finally I am buried after y® rite and with y° ceremonies of y® true 
Church of Christ, wherefore my last will and testament is this, that no 
Minister, nor any other such person, have anything to do w my dead 
body. And this writing, w™ was nothing else but a conformity to her 
faith, and the cause of her imprisonment and death, she besought her 
Ghostly Father to put in her hand when she was dead: who consider- 
ing her great zeal and blessed Motion, satisfied her desire; w™ y® 
Minister of y® parish and y® hereticks finding in her hand and reading 
it, its almost incredible how they chafed at it; but especially y® 
Minister, who put y® whole City in an uproar, and also complained to 
y® Queens Council, and to y® Earl of Huntington, a puritan, and y°® 
Queens President in that City; he complained also to y® Archbishop, 
and the Dean and Chapter, and not only so, but most inhumanly 
caused the dead coarse to be brought out of prison, and laid openly on 
the bridge in y® common street, for all y® world to gaze and wonder at. 
In y® mean season y® President and Council, Archbishop and Chapter, 
were assembled about this bold and traitorous act (as they termed it) 
of writing her last will, and immediately sent for M" Foster, our Con- 
fessor’s Father, blaming him for this heinous trespass of his wife; to 
whom he answered, that he had not offended her Majesty in anything, 
and that he was not there when his wife died, w™ is all (said he) that 
I can say in this matter; finally, while some gave sentence to bury 
her in some dunghil, others would have her cast into y® river from 
y® bridge on w™ she lay, M*" Foster besought their honours to con- 
sider that she was but a woman, & being now dead, never could 
offend them any more ; whereat y® Council was discontented, and asked 
him how he durst intreat for such a Papist, & began to call him in 
question for his conscience, affirming that they knew well enough what 
he was, & would then have committed him, if some Commissioners 
on y® bench had not favoured him : notwithstanding all this, he replied 
thus, that whatever she was, she was his wife, and he bound by y® law 
of God to love, honour, and protect her, and this being y* last and 
least thing he could do for her, he humbly besought them to give him 
leave to bury her, w™ request by Friends present was at last agreed to 
in this manner, that he might take her out of y® Minister’s power, and 
bury her where he would, without any other solemnity than only to 
put her in y® grave. Very glad was he of this licence, since they 
could not have done a greater benefit either to him, or her, for he 
knew very well y® great love & devotion she had to y® Earl of 
Northumberland, who was Mariyred in York, and buried in Holy 
Cross Church, whose grave M* Foster opened, and without any 
hindrance laid her w™ that Blessed Martyr’s relicks: and thus two of 
her earnest desires were in one instant fulfilled, according to y® Prophet 
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in y® 144 Psalm: Voluntatem timentium se faciet—God will fulfill y° 
desires of those that Fear Him. One thing she desired was to be 
buried in y® Church, where y° foresaid Martyr was laid; the other to 
be buried without any ceremonies. ‘This news of y® manner of his 
Mother’s death was brought to our Father in Rome, and was more 
fully related to him by her own Ghostly Father, Mr. John Marsh, 
who not long ago died a professed religious in Sion. I thought proper 
to mention these things both for. y® love and Duty we all owe to our 
Father’s Mother, and also because her life and Martyrdom w" y® most 
worthy memories of many others are left entirely out of a book called y® 
Persecution or Martyrs of England, written by a jeronymite, a stranger 
who could not have full information of all particulars in this Perse- 
cution. 


The chronicler alludes to the history by Fray Diego Yepes, 
which I have already quoted, and I believe the identical copy 
I am using (from the Syon House Library) is the one consulted 
by the good Bridgettine. This is of importance in fixing the 
date of the chronicle, though compiled from Father Foster's 
narrative, as posterior to 1599, the date of Fray Yepes’s work. 
The actual MS. has the following note at the end :— 


The original of this Book being much decayed, Cupys was written, 
and this though badly wrot was finished in the year 1769. 


S™- M. C., Prioress. 


Father Foster, having been sent by the Pope from Rome to 
Rheims, found the Bridgettine Nuns at Rouen. Touched hy the 
afflictions of the good sisters, and “ by the perswasions of his good 
friends, Mr. Tresham, Mr. Brinkly, Mr. Deacon, and others,” 
he entered the Order, giving up his journey to England. Pro- 
bably he lost thereby his chances of martyrdom, for on the very 
day on which he entered religion he was to have landed in 
England, and pursuivants were waiting for him at Rye and 
Dover, owing to indications given by one Brown, a spy in the 
Earl of Leicester’s pay. 

Enough on the personal history of the Foster family. The 
foregoing extract confirms the public opinion of sanctity aud 
martyrdom that surrounds the memory of the Earl of Northum- 
berland. Father Morris thinks the vir cllustris represented in 
one of the Pictures of the English Martyrs is intended for him. 
Was he really among the Martyrs declared Blessed by Gregory 
XIII.? Again, is it vain to hope that we may one day venerate 
Ann Foster, with her friend Margaret Clitherow, among our 
English Saints ? 

To return to the Syon Nuns. Father Foster’s arrival breathed 
new life into the community, and a band of English exiles, some 
of them priests, took the habit of the martyred Father Reynolds ; 
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the first of whom, after Father Foster, to take their vows were 
John Marsh, Thomas Gore, John Vivian, and David Kemp. 
But the community were not destined to be left in peace at 
Rouen. France was soon convulsed with civil war, and Rouen, 
which was held by the League, was besieged by the army of 
Henry of Navarre. Our chronicler shows himself throughout a 
favourer of the Leaguers and an enemy to Navarre. From the 
many little incidents of the times I select the following, as more 
immediately connected with the history of the commnnity. It 
affords rather an odd picture of the way in which Henry III. of 
France was used to hear Mass. The King had come to Rouen, 
and went to hear Mass in St. Vivian’s Church. Thither Father 
Foster repaired in hopes of getting an audience :— 


Our Father was so shuffled about by y® King’s attendants, that at 
last he was almost thrust upon y® King himself, and upon y® very seat 
where he was upon his knees to hear Mass, so that our Father in 
speaking to him was forced to turn his back toward y°® Altar, and his 
face toward y® King, who asked him many questions of y® community 
and Order, making our Father put his hood over his head that he 
might have a better sight of ye habit, as if he intended to do some 
great Matter for us, & was so busy with our Father, that ye Bishop of 
Ross, standing by him with a petition and often speaking to him, could 
not get an answer. At y® Elevation he left of and struck himself upon 
ye breast, but did not stir his hat at all, and immediately began again to 
talk to our Father, which he continued to his going out of ye Church door, 
where he said that to-morrow he would hear Mass at our Church and 
see y® Abbess and Sisters. Y*people who saw y® extraordinary kind- 
ness of y® King said our Father and Monastery was happy; not know- 
ing the Fool’s Paradise y® King would have put him in, as he had done 
before with Monsieur Carter our Theologal or Divine, and a very 
zealous Man, who soon after came to tell our Father how familiarly 
and kindly y® King had used him. But to proceed, the next day his 
Majesty came to our Church and Cardinal Lanancourt with him where 
y® King on the right hand and y* Cardinal on y° left sat before y® Altar 
to hear Mass. 


Hearing Mass meant giving an audience to the Father- 
Confessor, who of course had no option but to answer the 
King’s questions. Father Foster’s English freedom of speech did 
not quite please his Majesty, and at one part of the dialogue 
“y® King said to y® Cardinal, Monsieur, Monsieur, mon Pére, 
etc. My Father here says that he is a Stranger and knows not 
y® affairs of y® city: whereat y° Cardinal wagged his head 
smilingly towards the King & said, Yes, may it pleas your 
Majesty, I hear him very well. Thus y® King employed himself 
in time of Mass w" being ended, he visited y® Lady Abbess, but 
did not offer to enter the inclosure.” Henry sent a present of 
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eighteen pounds sterling to the convent, but the situation of the 
Nuns grew more intolerable every day, both from poverty and 
the violent factions that distracted the city. 

Two of the Fathers, John Marsh and John Vivian, had been 
ordered by their Superior to go to Spain to recover some arrears 
of the pension allowed them by his Catholic Majesty. At 
Rochelle they were seized and sent almost naked to prison, and 
thence given over to the pirate Nicholls, and conveyed by him to 
England with every kind of brutality. 


Upon their arrival at Barnstaple they were set on horseback, with 
their leggs tied under the horses belly, & so carried to London, and 
put in y® Marshalsea, y® tyrant Nichols always going before them, and 
when they came towards London, or any other town, or city, he cried 
to y°® people: ‘“ Traytors, Traytors, Monks, Monks, Monks, and 
Priests, why do you not all come out to see these Traytors, Monks, and 
Priests?” Its easy to imagine what injuries and reviling they suffered 
as they passed, so that they thought themselves happy when they came 
to their prison to shelter themselves from y® outcries against them, & 
the ignominy and reproaches cast upon them. 


Through the influence of the Governor of Rouen with Secretary 
Walsingham, they were eventually set at liberty, and with them 
another priest, who afterwards became a professed brother in Sion. 

During the siege of Rouen, the defenders often made sallies 
from the town, and brought back news to the Convent that the 
Protestant troops were often heard threatening violence to the 
English Nuns, saying, as the chronicler has it, “Sainte Bricille, 
Sainte Bricille, nous les aurons, nous les aurons.” In the midst of 
these terrors the aged Abbess Bridget Rooke, who had in 1593 
succeeded Clementia Tresham, died, and was buried in Rouen, 
Abbess Elizabeth Preston being at once elected by the community 
in her stead. On Wednesday of Passion Week of this same year, 
Henry of Navarre entered Rouen in triumph, the citizens wear- 
ing white scarves (Navarre’s cognizance), and Henry, though 
not yet absolved from heresy, was received by the clergy of the 
Cathedral, and the Te Dewm sung in thanksgiving. The Brid- 
gettines had throughout been known for their opposition to his 
claims, and they as well as the Bishop of Ross prepared at once 
to leave the city. The arrival of the English Ambassador was 
dreaded, and with good reason. About this time Lopez, a 
Portuguese Catholic who practised medicine in London, was 
hanged on a false charge of having been employed by the King 
of Spain to poison Queen Elizabeth. It was added that a large 
sum of money and jewels had been deposited by his Majesty at 
Rouen with the Nuns of Sion. This was one of Walsingham’s 
plots to find a pretext to induce Henry of Navarre to send the 
Nuns prisoners to England. As God willed, they met the English 
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| Ambassador just as they were leaving the city, he entering it by 
the same gate, and passing them by without knowing them. 

The interval between their leaving Rouen on April 8, and being 
allowed to sail from Havre for Lisbon, was a dangerous and 
wearisome one of twenty-four days. On one occasion the Governor 
of Havre, when their ship was lying there, came, says the MS., 
‘to search our stuff pieve by piece, to the last coffer, which was 
filled with old candlesticks and wooden shoes.” At last, on the 
5th of May they set sail from Havre in a Flemish vessel, whose 
crew “were all honest kind fellows,” says the good chronicler. 

The voyage was destined to be a dangerous one. Here I give 
my last quotation from our MS. :— 


On Tuesday it grew calm, when we met five Scotch ships whom we 

were afraid of, as they seemed to be of us; but thanks be to God, we 

easily passed them, yet the same morning we saw nine ships, who 
| appeared by their colours to be English. Having just cause to be 
| afraid of them, our master hoisted his flag as sign of a man-of-war, and 
prepared his cloths about the ship like those who get ready to fight. 
| Our Father came to the Lady Abbess and Sisters, telling them the 
| danger, who put themselves in the exercise of the Cross, by which we 
| found not a little assistance in this voyage; by this time they were 
certainly discovered to be English, wherefore our Father returning I 
from y® sisters to the brothers, with short words encouraged them to ' 
lift up both hearts and hands, who all with one consent said they were 
ready for whatever he commanded. Weall put red caps on our heads,* 

and pikes in our hands like mariners, to make a show that we were 

many to affright them, or else by y® grace of God were ready to die 

for our company, viz. y® Sisters. By this time the artillery was 

ready, and the English very nigh us, bearing upon us, but manning 

one of their best ships with men from the other ships to fright us; our 

Father went to the Captain, desiring him now to play his part, who 

immediately came upon deck, and with his trumpet haled them, and 

asking whence they were and whither bound? ‘They answered they 

were English merchants bound for London and Bristol ; they also asked 

whence we came and where bound to; the Master answered, he came 

from Flushing and was bound to Rochel, which they believing, they 

pulled of their caps to each other, and wishing a good voyage departed. 


After another narrow escape from an English squadron, under 
the Earl of Cumberland, they cast anchor in the harbour of 
Lisbon, at two in the afternoon, May 20, 1594. Here they were 
to lead a peaceful and not very eventful career for upwards of 





* This passage shows the writer to have been one of the Fathers who 

made the voyage, Though his name is not in the MS. he must have been 
one of the four who sign their names at the end of the revised Constitu- 
tions of 1607. As he speaks of Fathers Foster, Marsh, and Vivian in 
the third person, he must be either Father David Kemp or Father Nicholas 
Barras, these five being the only signatures to the said MS. 
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two centuries. In the MS. which occupies the second place at 
the head of this article are the original signatures of the com- 
munity. They are the following, which I give as I find them, in 
English or Latin :—Fr. Joseph de Salvatore (Foster). Confessor- 
Generalis ; Isabella Prestona, Abba ; Ann Wyseman, Priores ; 
Isabell Hart, Margeria Hart, Ann Markynfelde, Cecillia Arundell, 
Barbara Wyseman, Maria Tichbourne, Isabell Shelton, Dorothea 
Fouler, Grace Bywigge, Isabell Shelton, Anna Marton, Elena 
Lucas, Francisca Dutton, Susanna Bacona, Margaret Becket, 
Ursula Colbecke, Maria Barnes, Lucy Johnson, Brigida de Men- 
danha, Ann Warton, besides the Fathers as above. 

In 1622 we tind the community numbering thirty-five, Barbara 
Wiseman, then Abbess, and Anne Wiseman, Prioress, and among 
the Nuns were Bridget and Lucy Browne, daughters of Sir 
Anthony Browne, Viscount Montacute, Elizabeth Preston, some- 
time Abbess, Margaret Smith alias Becket, and her sister, and 
Anne Foster, a relative of the Father Confessor. 

Very few Portuguese ever became Nuns at Lisbon, though the 
saintly Bridget de Saldanha succeeded Barbara Wiseman as 
Abbess, and I find in the list of 1622 Maria Suarez and Maria 
Rodriguez. 

In the present century the Syon House community has gone 
through several vicissitudes. Wellington turned their convent in 
Lisbon into a hospital for his sick and wounded soldiers. In 1809 
Abbess Halford, with a part of the community, namely, Sisters 
Teresa Joyce, Helen Bride, Mary Clare Butt, Elizabeth Farnes, 
Frances Winefride Hillear, Mary Gertrude Allison, Monica 
Shimmell, Bridget Ricketts, and Mary Winefride Hutchison, 
sailed for England, the rest of the community remaining in Lisbon. 
They were kindly weleomed by Marlow Sydney, Esq., of Cowpen 
Hall, Northumberland, and through the generosity of Mr. Weld 
of Lulworth, and Mr. Rokewode of Coldham Hall, Suffolk, soon 
found means of subsistence. A pension of £40 was obtained from 
Government for the Abbess, and £30 per annum for each of the 
nine nuns. But this part of the community was singularly un- 
fortunate. Bishop Poynter interested himself much in their 
behalf, and appointed Sister Elizabeth Farnes as Abbess on the 
resignation of Sister Dorothy Halford. In 1811 they were living 
at Walworth in Surrey, thence they removed to Peckham, where 
they received some professions, but got so heavily into debt that 
their effects had to be sold by public auction. Some of the nuns 
were dispersed among different convents ; Sister Bridget Ricketts 
went to France, Sister Winefride Hutchison to Hammersmith ; 
a few still kept together, first at Clarendon Square, in London, and 
subsequently at Colbridge, in Staffordshire, where they seem to 
have died out. I should have mentioned that the last of their 
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Confessors General, Father George Griffin, died in 1695, and that 
since that time there have been no professions of Brothers in their 
community.* 

The Nuns who had remained at Lisbon came to this country 
in 1861. Their first abode was at Spetisbury, in Dorset, in the 
house occupied till then by the Augustinian Nuns, now at 
Abbotsleigh. There they remained till 1887. But the situation 
was ill-suited to their requirements, and though their removal was 
for a long time hindered by poverty, a site was eventually pre- 
sented to them by a Catholic gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Chudleigh. Thither they removed, the first few on June 16, the 
rest on June 23,1887. And now we cannot better conclude 
than by recalling an extract from the Preface, written by Father 
Parsons to the History of their Wanderings :— 


These two monasteries (Syon and Sheen) remain as y° only relicks 
of all the Orders and Religions w™ in Catholick times were in England ; 
which, as all know, were very many. And these two are continued 
and preserved so many years, so miraculously, in y® midst of so many 
travels, persecutions, and perils, in their banishment, even to our days, 
thereby giving great hope that our Lord, in His good pleasure, will 
bring them once again home to their country. 


One of the graces promised by our Saviour to St. Bridget was 


an increase of temporal prosperity in any country where a monas- 
tery of her Order should be founded. May God grant that the 
gentle Saint, once so beloved in Catholic England, may obtain for 
us the one grace without which there is no real prosperity, the 
grace of the ancient Faith. 


Apam Hamitton, O.S.B. 





* When Alban Butler wrote his “ Lives of the Saints,” some double 
monasteries of the Bridgettine Order were still in existence in Flanders, 
one in Dantzic, about ten in Germany, and a few elsewhere. As in the 
Order of Fontevrault, the Abbess was the Superior of both communities 
in temporals. 














Art. VIAN OLIVE BRANCH ON STATE SOCIALISM. 


HEN a third person intervenes between two disputants, it 
sometimes happens that they suspend their quarrel and 
both turn upon the intruder. With some alarm, therefore, I 
venture upon a scene of dispute with an olive branch in my 
hand, and yet not without some confidence. For on all matters 
of social science, and therefore upon this matter of the right 
office of the State, the differences that may arise among Catho- 
lics are more or less of the nature of a misunderstanding: a little 
more study of the principles on which we are all agreed, or a 
little more attention to the facts to which we are applying these 
principles, ought in most cases to effect our reconciliation. We 
are more united than we seem, quite unlike those outside the 
pale, whose disputes on political and economical questions it 
is often fruitless to try to appease; for they differ on first 
principles. 

Now, at the outset, it is well to call to mind what is the reason 
for the existence of any State at all, with its unpleasant array of 
soldiers, constables, and tax-gatherers. We can say that the 
necessity of there being a State rests on three grounds: first, the 
natural sociability of men, or their desire and their need of 
living together ; secondly, their endowment by their Creator with 
various rights; thirdly, their moral and intellectual imperfections. 
If any of these grounds were absent, the State would not be 
necessary: not necessary if man were inclined and destined to 
live in isolated families ; not necessary if man, like the beasts, 
had no rights, that is to say no claims upon others of such a 
cogency that he may rightly use compulsion in their defence ; 
not necessary if the mass of men were so wise and so well 
disposed that every right was both clear and secure. But with 
the world as it is, the State is necessary, namely, a society com- 
prising a multitude of men, independent of any other society 
(in the temporal order), and having as its aim, not some parti- 
cular good (like private societies), but the temporal felicity of all 
its members—in other words, the reign of wisdom and Justice, 
or the making every man’s rights both clear and secure. Man, 
indeed, being destined for a supernatural end, it follows that the 
earthly city must have as its ultimate end the attainment of the 
heavenly city, and temporal peace be but a means to reach the 
eternal; but we are concerned now with immediate, not with 
ultimate ends. And the State being such a society as described 
above, it is further necessary that there be a supreme authority 
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in this society if it is to fulfil its end. The authority may be of 
one, of several, or of many; it may arise and grow in various 
ways, but these are accidents; the essence is that, when lawfully 
established, this authority has the right to the obedience of all 
the other members of the State. They are bound to obey, not 
always in the same manner, but for the same reason, that a son 
obeys his father. In each case the natural law bids obedience ; 
for the family (or domestic society) and the State (or civil society) 
are necessary societies in our present condition on earth; hence 
the subordination required for the action of these societies is 
commanded by God, who is the author of nature, and whose law, 
as far as made known to us by the light of nature, is called the 
natural law. It follows that in every State the lawful authority, 
sometimes called the Government, or better the Civil Power, has, 
like parental authority, all its rights from God. Remove God, 
and you will find, notwithstanding all the accumulation of 
verbiage, from Kant to Mr. Herbert Spencer, that natural law is 
an empty phrase, and that all power must be brutally analysed 
into organized force. Many people, indeed, shrink from this 
second alternative, even when it is decked out by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold in beautiful phrases; and, as they refuse to accept the 
first alternative, namely, the Catholic doctrine of the religious 
character of domestic and civil authority, they must betake 
themselves to cloudiness and prevarication ; but this can hardly 
be called a third alternative for reasonable men. 

If the foregoing description of the State be accepted as true, 
we ought not to find great difficulty in agreeing what are and are 
not the functions of Government—in other words, what the 
authority within the State may and may not do. Evidently the 
main thing to be done is to protect the rights of all by making 
them precise and enforcing respect for them. But what are the 
rights of all (I may be asked)? If you do not tell us this, you are 
telling us nothing. Towhich I answer, that man’s rights and 
the duties corresponding to them are matters that have been 
treated by Catholic theologians, not to-day or yesterday only, 
but of old; and that concerning many of them there is sub- 
stantial agreement. Thus each individual has, under normal 
conditions, the right to life, to health, to moral integrity, 
to a certain measure of moral and intellectual training, to a fair 
name, to make and receive binding promises, to join in lawful 
association with his fellow men. And every family has the right 
to that measure of independence which is needful for proper 
family life, and the right to the ownership, or at least the exclu- 
sive use, of a certain amount of property. How these general 
rights are to be made more precise, and how they are to be 
enforced, are problems that require to be solved in different ways 
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according to different circumstances ; and, in fact, the different 
historical situations have been almost infinite in their variety. 
Hence variety and changes of civil laws are to be expected and 
are called for; not the same for England and Bengal, or for the 
reign of King John and Queen Victoria. Observe, moreover, that, 
besides these original and general rights, a multitude of others 
spring up within every State in the course of time—rights to hold 
particular goods to the exclusion of others, rights to claim from 
others obedience, or honours, or services, or payments. The very 
State itself is an historical growth, it may be very simple or again 
very complex, embracing within it various nations, or races, or 
local communities, or families, with rights of their own. Thus 
the Civil Power in the German Empire, the United States, and 
still more in the British Empire, is divided in various ways among 
a number of persons and of local bodies, that it would take long 
to enumerate. Now, all these historical and particular rights of 
private or public persons are to be respected ; for they are either 
the natural consequence of the exercise of original rights, or though 
originally a usurpation, have become justified by long use ; and 
long use (or prescription) must be admitted as a just title by a 
moral necessity, because otherwise there would be endless dis- 
order. Only remember one thing, that all these secondary and 
particular rights cannot take away those primary and general 
rights of individuals and families spoken of before. Acts of 
arbitrary power, whether in public or in private life, are thus kept 
in check, and no appeal to historical rights or to a hundred 
human statutes is any justification for violating the natural law. 
But all this, I may be told, though it may be very fine and 
very true, is too much up in the air, and does not inform the 
reader whether, for example, the Shop Hours Regulation Act, 


1886, and the Margarine Act, 1887, are to be called State’ 


Socialistic or not. Havea little patience, I reply, and I will soon 
come down to earth. Meanwhile let me briefly finish my disser- 
tation. 

The Civil Power, though its main and primary function is the 
protection of rights, has other functions, inasmuch as the end of 
the State is temporal felicity. I am not speaking of certain very 
important duties of the Civil Power, which can fairly be called 
the protection of the right of the subjects to life and health. Of 
this character are preventive or remedial measures against 
famine, flood, fire, or pestilence. But other functions — the 
advancement of literature, science, art, industry, and commerce, 
by various means, according to times and circumstances—cannot 
in any reasonable use of language be called the protection of any- 
one’s rights ; founding, for example, scientific museums, libraries, 
or observatories, for historical or physical studies ; and collections 
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of works of art; planting or preserving forests to benefit the 
climate and the rainfall ; making costly experiments in agricul- 
ture and mining; keeping up establishments for improving the 
breed of domestic animals ; making or promoting roads, bridges, 
railways, telegraph lines, and means of postal communication ; 
undertaking home or transmarine colonization. In all such 
cases we say simply that the Civil Power undertakes these 
functions for the promotion of the general welfare, and would 
often greatly fall short of its duty if-it neglected them. Nor let 
any one be afraid that by allowing the Civil Power to act simplv 
pro bono publico, we allow it to do everything, and remove all 
check to its intervention. For on all sides it is met with rights 
which it is bound to respect, be they but those of the poorest old 
woman who sells oranges in the street. It sometimes happens 
indeed that some public good is so evident and great, and that 
the private rights which stand in the way are so slight, or obscure, 
or capable of such adequate compensation, that the Civil Power 
is justified in setting them aside. But such cases are of the 
nature of those exceptions which prove the rule ; a strict analysis 
would show that the rights in question had not been violated by 
the Civil Power, but had ceased of themselves by their repug- 
nance to the public good; and assuredly the intervention of 
authority under such careful restrictions is wholly removed from 
the exercise of arbitrary power. 

Naturalists tells us that even the most noxious beast performs 
some useful office, and we know from the history of the Church 
how heretics, amid their many misdemeanours, have unwittingly 
done one good service, by causing the true doctrine to be eluci- 
dated. On somewhat the same principle I think we can with 
advantage make use of false doctrines of social science as a sort of 
black paint to be used for a background, to make the portrait of 
the truth stand out clearer. I propose, then, to examine the three 
errors that are in chief currency among us, and in this way to 
make what I have already laid down more plain and practical, 
and gently to coerce my readers into agreement with me by 
showing into what unpleasant places they will otherwise 
be led. 

The first error is called Individualism, or laissez-faire ; its 
most famous and thoroughgoing champion is Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ; its war-cry is freedom of contract ; its local habitation 
is the office of the Liberty and Property Defence League. It 
numbers many adherents, and is so enveloped with ambiguous 
and euphemistic phrases, that to describe it fairly in plain 
English, with no implication of praise or blame, is somewhat 
difficult. Still, I think most Individualists would agree in saying 
that the State is a society which in the present day has for its 
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aim the prevention of violence from without and within, the 
defence of the existing rights of property, and the enforcement 
of contracts. This is what Government has to do, and if it 
habitually interfere more than this between the citizens, the 
interference, though the plea of justice or humanity be invoked 
on its behalf, is mischievous, defeats its object, and is a blow 
struck at energy, self-reliance, and self-help. Hence, they would 
say, a multitude of laws have been passed in recent years which 
are a socialistic interference with private life. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Lord Wemyss have given a list of them:* for 
example, the Allotments Act, the Crofters’ Holdings Act, the 
Trish Land Acts, the Laws for Regulating Mines and Railways, 
the Merchant Shipping Acts, the Factory and Workshop Acts, the 
Employers’ Liability Act, Shop Hours Regulation Act, various 
laws regulating the liquor traffic, the laws dealing with artisan 
dwellings, and the Education Acts. These laws and many others, 
besides a multitude of Bills that have not passed into laws, are 
denounced as mischievous and meddlesome ; and one of the most 
striking chapters of “ The Man versus the State,” by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, is that on “ the sins of legislators,” in which he holds up 
to ridicule a great part of our legislation from the Middle Ages 
downward as shortsighted folly. 

Before attacking Individualism, let me explain why so many 
people, and some of them such good people, believe in it. For [ 
protest that I have not the smallest wish to suggest, insinuate, 
or imply in any way that Individualists are tarred with the brush 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s unpleasant philosophy. No doubt one 
reason for being an Individualist is a belief in Darwinian ethics, 
and that the less there is any interference to prevent the weaker 
organisms being crushed by the stronger the better. But there 
are other reasons, and notably the just repulsion which many 
persons feel against bureaucratic intermeddling. They agree 
quite rightly, with one part of what Individualists say, namely, 
the criticism on the idle hopes of the State-Socialists; and think 
—only here they are wrong—that the other part of the teaching 
follows from it. Catholics in particular are liable to this mistake. 
For they know how much they have suffered on the Continent 
from the excessive action of the Civil Power; they have felt the 
tyranny of French, German, and Russian bureaucrats; and, 
besides, they know the great things that can be done by Catholic 
charity where the Church is free, and so are inclined to think 
that the less the State acts the freer will be the action of charity, 
and that if by chance the State really does not do quite enough, 


* The one in “ The Man versus the State”; the other in “ Socialism at 
St. Stephen’s.”’ 
VOL. x1X.—NO, I. [Third Series.] Z 
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charity can supplement the deficiency. So, till recently, the 
majority of Belgian Catholics were Individualists, almost forced 
into error by the circumstances of their country. . This, indeed, 
is all changed now, and the second Congress of Liége, held last 
year, may be said to mark the definite conversion of the Belgian 
Catholics to the social doctrines of their brethren in France and 
Germany. A third reason for Individualism, though now rather 
an old-fashioned one, is the old optimistic “ Liberal ” doctrine that 
men are by nature prone to goodness and concord, and that their 
interests are really all in harmony—the interests, for example, of 
masters and workmen, of landlords and tenants, of shopkeepers 
and customers, of Frenchmen and Englishmen. Hence, if only 
people were let alone, all would be for the best. A modern 
offshoot of this delusion is the hope some people have of assuring 
the triumph of virtue by publicity. The Press is to be the great 
social agent, exposing abuses and praising good examples, so that 
an enlightened public opinion will exercise a sort of social and 
moral supervision, without any need for Governments to interfere. 
They forget that the Press is an instrument which can be used 
for evil as well as for good, and thus, as bitter experience shows, 
may propagate sophistry and falsehood, may distort or suppress 
the truth, may incite to oppression or outrage, to enmity and 
warfare. 

So much on the reasons that have brought recruits into the 
Individualistic camp: now for the reasons that should make 
them take their discharge. And first, regarding that objection 
to legislators, that their laws are so contradictory, that so many 
of them have had to be repealed, that so many have had con- 
sequences quite unlooked and unwished for, it must be dismissed 
as nihil ad vem. You must not argue against the use of a thing 
from its abuse, against doctors because many have prescribed 
wrongly, against science because of its many mistakes, against 
law courts because justice has so often miscarried. The Civil 
Power, I well know, has much to answer for; it has been abused 
by evil men for evil ends, and by foolish men for foolish ends, 
and has in many ways sinned by excess ; but to make it sin by 
defect is no reparation, only a fresh evil, like half-starving a 
patient to make up for his having previously been overfed. And 
that laws require frequent changing in this age of social meta- 
morphosis is rather a credit to the lawgivers than a reproach ; 
for as society changes the laws require to be adapted to the new 
circumstances. This being said by way of preface, I now charge 
the Individualistic doctrine with being arbitrary and self-contra- 
dictory, cruel and dangerous. Why is the State authority to do 
precisely this and neither more nor less? You say we must not 
interfere to secure for the masses, as by way of allotments, some 
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of the property now held by the classes, because this is a blow at 
self-help: let them rather practise thrift, and get property, not 
as a dole, but as the reward of hard work and sobriety. Nay, 
but why then not make it needful for every one to work and to 
practise thrift, if they are to hold any property; why not forbid 
any one inheriting more than any one else, and make all start 
fair, with no golden spoon in any mouth? You say, again, that 
it is injurious to individual development and liberty for the law 
to interfere between masters and workmen, and to say women 
shall not work in mines, young children shall not work in fac- 
tories, such and such apparatus for health shall be provided in 
every workshop, such pauses made for meals, such hours fixed for 
closing. You say that if a man employs a woman to work sixteen 
hours a day and pays her seven shillings a week, or if he charges 
a family four shillings a week for a single unfurnished room, or 
sends out a crew in an unseaworthy ship, or clears away a whole 
village of tenants to make room for a few sheep or for game, or 
charges 30 per cent. for an advance to poor people, knowing well 
that his principal is secure, or sells gin to a drunkard whose wife 
is starving, the Civil Power must not interpose, lest it check indi- 
vidual enterprise, and limit personal responsibility. Be it so: 
but then why are you so unmanly, so Socialistic, so heedless of 
individual development and liberty, as to run crying to the Civil 
Power if any workman breaks his contract, or tenant or debtor 
refuses payment; and to clamour for State help and for the 
constable to enforce your contracts for you. Be a man, and 
remember your self-help, and that what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. The law did not stop your extortion; why 
should it, then, stop your debtor's dishonesty ? And such inter- 
meddling prevents the development of virtue—namely, a scrupu- 
lous honesty in fulfilling contracts, which would else become by 
necessity a commercial habit, always supposing that you are 
right in your view of human nature. 

I hope by this reductio ad absurdum to bave shown how this 
Individualistic theory of the State is arbitrary and self-contradic- 
tory, and fails to justify existing rights of property and enforce- 
ment of contracts. Indeed, I doubt whether it can justify any 
intervention at all of the Civil Power, even against theft and 
violence. There have recently been some notable robberies of 
jewels from private houses, and there was complaint in the news- 
papers of the inefficiency of the police. Whereupon a spirited 
Individualist wrote a letter sharply rebuking these complaints, 
and soundly rating the losers of the jewels for their gross careless- 
ness in guarding their property. And he was right after his 
fashion, for, undoubtedly, the protection given by the State 
against theft and violence makes us careless about protecting our 
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property ourselves, and still more careless about protecting our 
persons. Our capacities of self-defence become atrophied, and 
in this direction “ individual enterprise” and “ personal respon- 
sibility” are weakened. And a good thing, too, the common- 
sense reader will exclaim, and I agree with him. But then observe 
that the intervention of authority in these cases is only justified 
by reasons that equally justify it in those other cases where 
Individualists will have none of it. The Civil Power steps in 
between man and man, and uses force to restrain and coerce their 
wills and limit their free action, and says, you shall not fight, or 
strike, or bind, or seize as you wish, nor shall you take those 
goods you desire to take. And it does this rightly, because these 
actions violate the rights which men have from the natural law, 
which it is the business of the Civil Power to enforce. But the 
same natural law gives other rights—notably, the right to live 
a decent life according to one’s station; and these rights are 
violated by overwork and underpay, and by all kinds of extortion, 
and many kinds of neglect, and again by all compulsory solicita- 
tions to licentiousness and intemperance. No doubt the protection 
the Civil Power can give, being human, is imperfect ; every day we 
read of its failures to protect against violence and theft. But itis 
bound to do what it can ; to hinder, not all violence and theft, for 
this is impossibie, but as much asit is able ; to enforce to the best 
of its power all fair and lawful contracts, to protect all just rights 
of property, and also, and for the same reasons, to hinder, as far 
as it can, all extortion ; to enforce fair wages, fair rents, fair prices, 
fair interest ; to stop all demoralizing trades, exhibitions, and 
publications. In this way, observe, it secures the maximum of 
liberty, if we use that much-abused word in the only proper sense 
for political science—namely, being unhindered in the exercise of 
one’s natural rights. If this is liberty, there is most of it where 
the State fulfils its office most precisely ; and it is lessened pro 
tanto, according as the Civil Power deflects from the golden mean 
by defect or excess, and rights are trampled on amid the anarchy 
of Individualism, or the tyranny of Socialism. 

I have yet to justify my charge that Individualism is both cruel 
and dangerous. When I say cruel, I do not mean that the 
odious doctrines of the old Malthusians and new Darwinians are 
necessarily held by Individualists, whereby the poor and suffering 
are represented as most of them right well deserving their fate, 
and undeserving of our help or pity; still less do 1 mean that 
Individualists are personally cruel. On the contrary, the very 
abundance of their works of mercy, as I have already said, may 
predispose them to Individualism. What I mean is that the 
doctrine promotes cruelty by unchainins the wicked to prey on 
the weak, and allowing the widow ana the orphan, the poor and 
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ignorant, the weak-willed or simple-minded, to be crushed down 
by oppressors, or enticed into iniquity. Nay, it is cruel even to 
the strong, giving them so easy an opportunity of wrong doing. 
For who of us is so presumptuous as to say that he can have 
arbitrary power in his haads and not misuse it ? 

Finally, the doctrine is dangerous, and in two ways—first, by 
exasperating the working classes, to whom the talk about freedom 
of contract seems mockery, since they are familiar with innumer- 
able contracts where freedom on one side is absent, and to whom 
the implication that their poverty is their own fault, seems add- 
ing insult toinjury. But the chief danger is that it leads straight 
to Socialism. For, as we have seen, it gives no rational criterion 
to tell what Government may and may not do; it merely asserts 
an arbitrary limit, and murmurs beati possidentes. But any 
one can play at this game of arbitrary assertion, can declare the 
State ought to do everything, and can shout beatificandi non 
possidentes. In those black lists of Acts and Bills compiled by 
Mr. Spencer and Lord Wemyss (already referred to), good, bad , 
and indifferent are indiscriminately jumbled together and called 
Socialistic, instead of any rational criterion being supplied to 
enable us to judge them. And what is the result? Many 
intelligent men know, often from personal experience, the bene- 
ficial effects of some of these measures—for example, the Factory 
Acts ; but they find them denounced as Socialistic measures. Be 
it so, they say; then we will be Socialists. For they know no 
mean ; they steer vigorously away from the anarchical Charybdis 
of Individualism, but only to be caught by the claws of the 
Socialistic Scylla. 

But there is a middle course: and the doctrine of the State 
laid down at the beginning of this paper is as fundamentally 
opposed to State Socialism as it is to Individualism. Now what 
is State Socialism? Here, again, we meet the same difficulty as 
in describing Individualism. ‘The votaries of State Socialism 
spread so much honey on the outside of their doctrines that it 
requires a struggle to get inside without sticking fast. For we 
have to listen not simply to the rhetoric of avowed Socialists, 
who tell us that the age of inequality and oppression is coming to 
a close, and is to be followed by the age of equality and solidarity, 
in which the commonwealth will deserve its name and hold all 
the instruments of production for the common weal, assigning 
each their functions and their rewards in an orderly and social 
scheme of production, that will extirpate poverty, minimize 
crime, and be injurious only to idlers and parasites. We have 
also to listen to semi-Socialists, English and French Radicals, and 
Prussian Conservatives, who tell us that the humanitarian modern 
State must solve the social question, radically alter the distribution 
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of property, and make easy the life of the working classes by 
State ownership of railways and all other means of communica- 
tion, by universal State insurance, by State education, State 
regulations, State tariffs and bounties. Finally, we have to listen 
to those who reject or make no claim to the title of Socialist, 
which indeed in England has hitherto not been a title of recom- 
mendation, and tell us that the State is the organ of general 
reason, the concentrated and highest expression of the light and 
justice which is scattered among individuals. Hence the will of 
the State, which is simply the general will distinguished from the 
will of individuals, is supreme over all our actions, and is the rule 
of morality ; nor is this like the rule of an external despot, but is 
society giving a law to itself for its own interest. The State, as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has taught us, is no expression of our 
ordinary self, but is the organ of our collective best self, of our 
national right reason ; and he has spoken of the great hopes and 
designs for the State which culture teaches us to nourish. 

Now, if we remove the honey and other accretions, we shall 
find a common substratum underlying all these views. They all 
agree in the assertion or the implication of three propositions, 
first, that the Civil Power (or Government) is able to be the great 
agent for promoting temporal happiness ; secondly, that it is (or 
shortly will become) willing to do so ; thirdly, that in doing so it 
is hampered by no sort of obligation, every right of individual, of 
family, or of association being held from the Civil Power alone, 
and held only during its good pleasure. But all three proposi- 
tions are untenable. The last in its naked form appears an 
evident dogma of Ceesarism, and in the present place requires no 
refutation. All that is required is a word of explanation how 
any of those who call themselves Christians, whether at Berlin 
or elsewhere, can agree to such a proposition. Now, many of 
these, I think, agree only implicitly, not seeing whither they are 
going ; but by their knowledge of the terrible evils that afflict the 
poorer classes, by their repugnance to the heartless doctrines of 
Individualism, and by their confidence in what the Civil Power 
can and will do, are driven forward into supposing it may do 
anything which it thinks will make the masses more happy. 
Others conciliate Christianity and Czsarism by the device of 
Erastianism, making the Civil Power rather than any Church 
the guide of men to their supernatural end, and thus entrusting 
theocratic powers to an Emperor William, or Joseph II., or to 
James I., of happy memory, king of England. But as this 
delusion is not likely to take possession of Catholics, we need say 
no more on it. Rather let us revert to the second of the three 
propositions I have condemned, asserting the good intentions of 
Governments. ‘Truly there is an amazing assumption of virtue. 
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For Government is no ideal and impersonal force; it is but a 
collection of men, picked men if you will, but still men with all 
the weakness of our human nature. Consider the actual Govern- 
ments of the last fifty years in Europe and America, and say to 
how many you would have been willing to confide the gigantic 
powers proposed by State Socialism ; of how many you are pre- 
pared to assert a single-hearted devotedness to the public good, 
and no grasping after personal honour, power, and wealth ? Nor 
will I suffer the answer that these rulers have been capitalistic, 
or bourgeois, or aristocratic, or the product of illiteracy and 
barbarism, whereas the rulers of the future will be popular and 
democratic, or cultured lovers of the humane life, and centres of 
sweetness and light. For the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, 
nor the leopard her spots ; and no revolution in human nature 
isat hand. In the ways and means, indeed, of grasping delights 
and crushing foes, we see all sorts of changes in the course of 
history ; but the disposition of grasping and crushing remaius, 
and will remain the same, and the records of the Church are a 
long illustration of her perpetual struggle against this perpetual 
evil. In truth, then, the introduction of State Socialism would 
be the substitution of one kind of oppression for another ; and it 
is not unlikely that the practical result would be the concentra- 
tion of all power, not merely political, but also what is now held 
by rich owners of property, by employers, and by parents, into 
the irresponsible hands of an hereditary bureaucracy. 

Finally, even if we suppose the utmost goodwill, the Govern- 
ment is not able to be the great agent for the promotion of 
temporal happiness ; its capacities are no less limited than its 
willingness and its rights. The inefficiency, indeed, of Govern- 
ment agency has been exaggerated, and too much stress has been 
laid on the difficulty of carrying on business by delegated agency, 
as Governments must do in every business they conduct. Such 
weak weapons of argument break in our hands and leave us 
defenceless against the Socialists, who point with triumph to the 
extraordinary growth and spread of joint-stock companies, 
which have now invaded almost every kind of business. Where 
they, with their delegated management and diminution of per- 
sonal responsibility have succeeded, the Government, we are told, 
will not fail. Moreover, the various rings, syndicates, and coali- 
tions which have arisen in recent years to regulate production and 
prices, can further be used to show that the age of socialistic or 
public, instead of individualistic or private industry, is at hand. 
[ answer in sorrow that State Socialism is indeed only too likely 
to follow the unbridled rule of capitalists and the portentous 
growth of joint-stock companies ; but that this is no proof 
of its beneficence. It may succeed, as they have succeeded ; 
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only observe the nature of the success. It is private enrich- 
ment not public benefit, much rather public injury. I 
am not saying that there is not a certain field which joint- 
stock companies, with certain safeguards and restrictions, can 
properly fill. But, in their present exaggeration, they 
have widened the gulf between rich and poor, wherever they 
prevail, by making impossible the intimate personal relation that 
ought to bind together master and workmen, the fatherly care 
that every owner should have for those who work on his property, 
the union of employers and workmen of one trade or one 
locality into a common association or guild. But these are pre- 
cisely the means of carrying on industry with the maximum of 
temporal happiness. Hence State Socialism, which would be 
more completely fatal to them than joint-stock companies, would 
so far defeat its end and lessen temporal welfare instead of in- 
creasing it. Still more so by its action in other departments— 
State schools, State insurance, State poor-relief, whereby deadly 
blows would be struck at family life and piety, and many of the 
sweetest and tenderest relations among men would be blighted 
or destroyed. I will not say more on this, space forbids; nor 
need I adduce the objection which others have abundantly set 
forth, how the spirit of energy and invention would wither away 
under the rule of State Socialism. For I think I have said 
enough to show that the proposition on the great capacity of the 
State is to be condemned as well as the other two on its virtuous 
intentions and unlimited rights ; and that therefore State Social- 
ism is an error no less than Individualism. 

But if we hold fast to the principles set forth at the beginning 
of this paper, I think there is no great difficulty in keeping the 
golden mean, and naming the chief functions of the Civil Power, 
not merely in the abstract, but under the actual circumstances of 
Europe and America, of Germany and England. Undoubtedly 
there is a certain difficulty in getting to know the circumstances ; 
we are liable, unless we have a certain amount of industry, im- 
partiality, and sagacity, to be deceived, especially amid the 
abundance of newspapers, whose aim seems to be to put dust in 
our eyes and bad passions in our heart. Hence we may have 
temporary disputes ; but as they are in reality only about matters 
of fact, not about principles, these breaches of the peace are quite 
unlike the deadly struggles against or among our external 
enemies. On the contrary, they are transient in their nature, 
and we may say of them, with better right than Moliére’s wood- 
cutter, after beating his wife, “Ce sont petites choses qui sont de 
temps en temps nécessaires dans l’amitié ; et cing ou six coups de 
baton, entre gens qui s’aiment, ne font que ragaillardir l’affection.”’ 
Having nothing therefore to fear, except this moderate and ex- 
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hilarating chastisement, I am encouraged to speak my mind, and 
to say, from what I know, or imagine I know, of the circum- 
stances of England during the last ten years, that the Civil Power 
has in some matters exceeded its rights, in many others grossly 
neglected its duties. For example, it has exceeded its rights over 
education, by compelling parents to send children to irretigious 
schools, by making them pay for these schools, and by enforcing 
absurd uniformity from a central office in London, whence the 
minutest details are regulated. Again, the Civil Power has 
exceeded its rights over the property of its subjects, not indeed 
by compelling them to pay for the support of the destitute, but 
by the manner of that compulsion—namely, by imposing on local 
ratepayers an unlimited liability to pay for local poverty and vice, 
and yet allowing them nocontrol over the sources of this poverty 
and this vice. Hence those escape on whose shoulders lies the 
moral responsibility of this misery, and those are burdened 
who are innocent. Moreover, in the manner of relieving poverty, 
the Civil Power grossly and shockingly tramples on the rights of 
the family, and demoralizes it by lessening immensely both 
parental and filial duties, as all can testity who know the work- 
ing of the Poor Law. And the bureaucratic centralization of our 
poor relief almost equals that of our elementary education. I 
doubt whether any Continental State can show two institutions 
more thoroughly and mischievously socialistic. 

But although it is bad in the Civil Power thus to trample upon 
rights, it is equally failing in its duty when it allows others to 
trample upon them; and I fear these sins of omission of our 
Government are neither few nor light. ‘Take one or two ex- 
amples. In the climate and other circumstances of England, a 
decent dwelling is for the bulk of the inhabitants a requisite for 
living a decent life according to their station. Yet the Civil 
Power has allowed property to be so held or so used, and the law 
to be so lax, or to be defied with such impunity, that for about 
one-half of the inhabitants a decent dwelling is impossible. Nor 
is this evil so new that time as yet has been wanting for the 
remedy. On the contrary, for fifty years past the evil has been 
known, and yet only trifled with after each periodical revelation 
of misery, each periodical outburst of effusive sympathy and 
ineffectual horror. For the Government indeed to act as universal 
benevolent landlord, and to provide decent dwellings for all the 
poorer classes, would be arrant State Socialism, nearly as injurious 
as our present Individualism. Between the two is the golden 
mean of a Christian Government, that wields the sword of justice 
with impartiality to defend the rights both of rich and of poor, 
to uphold alike the inviolability and the responsibilities of 
property. Thus, in the matter of dwellings in England, why not 
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long ago have sharply punished every owner of every unsanitary 
or overcrowded dwelling, and every builder who built a noxious 
dwelling for any one’s use but his own? Why has the Govern- 
ment not long ago provided its own workmen (as those in the 
dockyards and the post office) with houses, and compelled all 
joint-stock companies (railways in particular) to do the same, 
and made every employer and every owner of a certain standing 
responsible for the decent habitation of every workman who 
worked in his employment or upon his property? Why has not 
every humble home been long ago protected by a homestead law 
against execution, instead of allowing a man, if he be too poor 
to profit by marriage settlements or by bankruptcy, to be stripped 
of every possession, even the barest necessaries of life, and his wife 
and children to be cast into the street ? 

This is one example of the Civil Power neglecting its duties : 
another example is to be seen in the drink laws and their ad- 
ministration, whereby we have allowed our miserable people for 
years past to be irresistibly enticed into intoxication: an evil 
closely connected with the bad dwellings, the gin-palace and the 
slum being in a way partners, and both being a frightful injury 
to the poor, a terrible opprobrium upon the rich. These perhaps 
are the worst examples of dereliction of duty by the Government ; 
but there are many others, the permission, for example, of the 
most unblushing usury practised to the ruin of the working classes 
by petty credit drapers, loan societies, furniture lenders, and 
others; the permission again of cruel overwork in many trades, 
whereby all rational life is made impossible; the feeble and 
careless repression of a multitude of frauds, such as the use of 
false weights, false measures and adulterations—practices of which 
the poor are the chief victims. In all these and in other cases 
the Civil Power has neglected its primary duty of protecting the 
rights of the poor, and has exposed them as helpless victims to 
the tyranny of others or of their own evil passions. 

I have yet to speak, though fortunately it can be done with 
extreme brevity, of a third error current among us, and which 
probably counts more adherents than either Individualism or 
State Socialism. We have seen that, between these two errors, 
there is a golden mean ; now, this third error is the golden mean 
in caricature. No one can overthrow its principles or its reason- 
ing, for it has none—at least, none that are serious. ‘The best 
name for it is Opportunism ; it follows “ public opinion” and 
the “course of events”; and thus beforehand you never can 
tell whether it will approve or disapprove of any particular 
measure. No doubt Opportunists profess to be always seeking 
the public good, to be free from the narrowness of fanatics, and 
to be eminently practical; but their seeming wide-mindedness 
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can be narrowed down to the simple and strict observance of the 
Pickwickian maxim, “ Always shout with the mob,” and its 
corollary, supposing there are two mobs, “Shout with the biggest.” 
Now, I cannot attack this error, for it has no backbone to be 
broken, but is as invulnerable as those gelatinous animals we 
read of, that can be cut in two without seriously diminishing 
their vitality. All I can do is to give a warning. Opportunism 
may serve well enough in fair weather, but not when serious 
social questions are agitating a nation. Men of. principles—be 
the principles good or be they bad—will get the mastery; not 
the supporters of endless compromises and self-contradiction. 
Hence, if we are really threatened with State Socialism, no 
Opportunism will keep off its coming ; moreover, we have seen 
how Individualism acts as an irritant to bring it on. ‘Therefore 
there remains, as the one available resource, the Christian State, 
in which the Civil Power, having the true principles in its grasp, 
keeps in all things the golden mean, giving due regard to times 
and circumstances and historical changes, and yet not being 
Opportunistic; giving full scope to private life, and yet not being 
Individualistic ; giving ample protection to the poor and weak, 
and yet not being Socialistic. In this, as in so many other 
matters of politics and economics, we can learn much by studying 
the utterances of Pope Leo XIII.; and I cannot end this paper 
better than by repeating and interpreting a portion of the reply 
he made last October to certain pilgrims from France. The 
pilgrimage was that of the French working men’s associations ; 
and, after Cardinal Langenieux and Count de Mun had read 
addresses on their behalf, the Pope made a brief discourse in 
reply. He praised them for their courage in coming ; he praised 
the great work of the Christian regeneration of the working 
classes in which they were engaged ; he pointed out how the lot 
of these, the poorer classes of society, had ever been a peculiar 
care of the Church: how she had ennobled their toil, taught 
them patience, and taught the rich and the powerful in their 
turn their great obligations. Then he proceeded as follows :—* 


* Lest my lack of impartiality or of scholarship may have distorted 
the translation, I give the passage in the original French in which it was 
delivered : “ Alors que sa parole était mieux écoutée et obéie par les 
peuples, que sa liberté d’action était moins entravée et pouvait disposer 
de ressources plus considérables, l’Eglise venait en aide aux pauvres et 
aux travailleurs non seulement par les largesses de sa charité, mais en 
créant et encourageant ces grandes institutions corporatives, qui ont si 
puissamment contribué aux progrés des arts et métiers, et procuraient aux 
ouvriers eux-mémes une plus grande somme d’aisance et de bien-étre. 
Et cet esprit de maternelle sollicitude l’Eglise l’avait fait entrer dans les 
moeurs des peuples, dans les statuts et réglements des cités, dans les 
ordonnances et les lois des pouvoirs publics. Sans doute, l’intervention 
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When her teaching was better heard and obeyed by nations, her free 
action less hampered, her resources more abundant, the Church helped 
the poor and the working classes,not only by her alms, but by creating 
and fostering those great corporative institutions which have given 
such an impulse to the progress of the industrial arts, and which pro- 
cured for the workmen themselves a greater amount of comfort and 
wellbeing. And the Church made this spirit of maternal solicitude 
enter into the manners and customs of nations, into municipal statutes 
and regulations, into the acts and laws of the State authorities. No 
doubt, the intervention and action of these authorities are not indis- 
pensably necessary, when, in the conditions under which labour is 
carried on, there is nothing that offends against morality, justice, the 
dignity of man, and the domestic life of the workmen; but whenever 

any one of these goods is threatened or compromised, the State 

authorities, by interposing in a suitable manner and in a just measure, 
will promote the welfare of society; for it is their business to protect 
and defend the true interests of their subjects. 


Having said this, his Holiness went on to lament the obstacles 
put in the way of the action of the Church ; spoke of his interest 
in social questions, and in the Catholic Congresses that had been 
held in France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland ; 
warned his hearers against being seduced by false doctrines and 
secret societies, and gave his blessing to the associations of French 
workmen, and in particular to the “ Euvre des Cercles Catholiques 
d’Ouvriers.” 

Little comment is needed on the passage I have cited, be- 
cause it is so clear, so temperate, and so convincing. We are 
given a criterion for judging all social legislation, whether it con- 
cern Irish petty tenants, Scotch crofters, English agricultural 
labourers, Lancashire factory workers, North-country coal miners, 
the legions of workmen, tailors, seamstresses, shop-hands, brick- 
layers, and common labourers in our great towns, the seamen on 
our merchant fleet, the servants of our railway companies, or 
any others. We examine carefully how their work is carried on, 
and see whether in the circumstances of the case they are 
seriously exposed to immorality, or injustice, or indignities, or 
injury to their family life. If not, we say to the Government: 
Hands off! But if any of these evils are present, if any of the 
workers, be they men or women, adults or children, are so exposed, 














et l’action de ces pouvoirs ne sont pas d'une indispensable nécessité, 
quand, dans les conditions qui réglent le travail et l’exercise de l'industrie, 
il ne se rencontre rien qui offense la moralité, la justice, la dignité 
humaine, la vie domestique de l’ouvrier; mais quand |’un ou l’autre de 
ces biens se trouve menacé ou compromis, les pouvoirs publics, en inter- 
venant comme il convient et dans une juste mesure, feront couvre de salut 
social; car @ eux il appartient de protéger et sauvegarder les vrais 
intérét s des citoyens leur subordonnés.” 
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we say to the Government: Interpose, only with moderation, not 
thinking you may do what you like to alter the established re- 
lations between men and the ownership or use of property, but 
rather aiming at the miuimum of disturbance compatible with a 
thorough remedy of the evil. Or, to put the matter into another 
shape, we learn that the decent existence according to their 
station of life of all workers is to be held as the first “charge on 
all] property; and that therefore, whenever any considerable 
number of workers (isolated cases of oppression and exceptional 
abuses can never be hindered by any laws or customs, and to try 
to stop them would not be intervening dans wne juste meswre) 
are prevented from living this decent life, the Civil Power is 
bound to interpose so far as to give them this essential liberty. 
But to interpose in order to raise them out of their station in 
life, and to level stations and ranks by taking the property of 
the rich and bestowing it on the poor, is a kind of interposition 
that differs toto cwlo from that recommended by the Pope, 
whose discourse is no more favourable to Socialism than it is to 
Individualism. 

One point in conclusion seems quite clear, that in all matters 
of social reform the lead in England should be taken by Catholics. 
How else can we do what the Pope in his Encyclical on the 
Christian Constitution of States (November 1885) has exhorted 
us to do, and infuse a Christian spirit into our laws and institu- 
tions? * How else can we take part in the great work of our day, 
the Christian renovation of society! Who but ourselves can be 
trusted not to sink into being the unconscious or hireling mouth- 
pieces of a selfish plutocracy or a greedy proletariate? Who else 
have a living voice that can call them back if they go astray? I 
am ashamed when I think of our dissensions and our apathy. I 
am ashamed that among the countries where Catholics had held 
those Congresses on social questions so interesting to his Holi- 
ness, England, where these questions are so burning, he could not 
name. For if any one hesitates about our duty of being both 
united and active, he can assuredly be answered by saying, 
Roma locuta est. 

C. S. Devas. 





* This Encyclical has been translated into English, and published 
with notes and commentary by the Bishop of Salford under the title of 
“ A Manual of Catholic Politics.” This little book serves as an excellent 
introduction to political science and guide to political practice ; and being 
very brief, written in plain English, “and costing only twopence, we can- 
not plead our want of leisure, or of intelligence, or of money as an excuse 
for neglecting it. 
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Art. VIL—DARWIN’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, including an Auto- 
biographical Chapter. Edited by his Son, Francts Darwin. 
Three Vols. Seventh Thousand, Revised. London: John 
Murray. 1888. 


F, as we are constantly assured, this second half of the nine- 
teenth century is pre-eminently an age of science, the 
biography before us demands careful notice, for it undoubtedly is 
the life of one who has played an important part in creating its 
special characteristics, For good or for ill, Darwin’s name will 
be a landmark in the world of science for ages to come; and so 
long as science remains, with many of our foremost men, an all- 
absorbing subject, his life must possess great interest. That his 
discoveries and theories have obtained an ever-increasing influence, 
none can doubt when they lay down these volumes. At first, 
barely tolerated by a few personal friends—though we admit 
these friends rank high in the scientific world of the day—they 
gradually spread both at home and abroad. And, though we can 
hardly agree with those who speak of “ Newton and Darwin ” as 
equals in authority, still, none can deny that Darwin’s views 
have secured a wide and an extended acceptance. His special | 
teaching we do not, however, propose to discuss. Men of science 
and learning are already ranged on either side, and we have no 
intention to enter into controversy on the grave topics which it 
involves. 
It is with the man himself that we are now concerned, and we 
propose simply to tell the story of his devoted and, in many 
respects, edifying life. We will merely preface our tale by the 
remark that, although Darwin was distinctly an original thinker 
and observer, there is little doubt that, when he first began his 
labours, Darwinism was already, so to say, “in the air.” It is 
remarkable how often he was nearly forestalled in making public 
his theories, and the discoveries on which many of them were 
based. Indeed, in certain cases, he actually published as new, 
scientific observations which had already been given to the world, 
although they had attracted such slight attention that the public 
knew but little of them, and he himself knew nothing at all. The 
fact that he and others were working more or less on the same 
or similar lines, brings out in high relief a pleasing feature in 
Darwin’s nature, namely, a proper scorn and contempt for the 
purely personal feeling which is exhibited by an excessive concern 
for the claims of priority of discovery. Of the friendly strife 
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between Darwin and Wallace, a strife which does equal honour to 
both, we shall speak later on. We find, however, the same spirit 
of fairness, of dread lest he might be given the credit due to 
another, of anxiety to sink self, so that science were advanced, 
which are especially remarkable in all his relations with Wallace, 

observable to the same degree whenever he and others come into 
contact. 

The earliest record of the Darwin family dates from the opening 
of the sixteenth century, when the first ancestor whom they 
claim lived at Marton, near Gainsborough, as a substantial 
yeoman. The name was then spelt Darwint, Darwen, or Dar- 
wynne; and Mr, Francis Darwin, who edits his father’s life, 
suggests that “it is possible that the family migrated at some 
unknown date from Yorkshire, Cumberland, or Derbyshire, 
“where Derwent occurs as the name of a river” (vol. i. p. 1). 

The first fact known, beyond the existence of the family, is 
that one Richard Darwyn, a grandson of the yeoman of Marton, 
in 1584 ‘ bequeathed the sum of 3s. 4d. towards the settynge up 
of the Queene’s Majestie’s arms over the quearie (choir) doore in 
the parishe churche of Marton ”—an early record of the rapidity 
with which the new doctrine of the Royal supremacy in the 
established religion was taking visible shape. ‘The descendants 
of this loyal Protestant seem to have prospered. By marriage 
and otherwise their wealth increased; and, in the seventeenth 
century, a representative of the family appears as Yeoman of the 
Royal Armoury, at Greenwich, to James I., a position which 
gave some rise in station to the family. ‘They seem to have 
suffered considerable pecuniary loss by their adherence to the 
King’s side during the Civil Wars. In a petition to Charles IL., 
on his restoration, William Darwin, who had fought in Sir 
William Pelham’s Horse, speaks of his “ almost utter ruin from 
having adhered to the Royal cause.” (We are not told how far 
this petition was successful; but, as this same William Darwin, 
during the Commonwealth, became a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and ultimately Recorder of the City of Lincoln, he cannot have 
lived through the civil troubles without taking his share of pros- 
perity. This William married the daughter “of Erasmus Earle, 
thus introducing into the family the name of Erasmus, subse- 
quently rendered famous by the poet, Erasmus Darwin. "In the 
person of the grandson of the Recorder, Robert Darwin, we first 
observe the taste for science, which was destined to be developed 
to so remarkable a degree in his great-grandson, Charles. He 
was a member of the Spalding Club, and is mentioned by Stukeley 
as having given him information, which the latter had utilized 
in one of his treatises. This Robert was also the author of a sort 
of Litany, which has been handed down in the Darwin family, 
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and the third line of which is supposed to refer to his wife—a 
lady of great learning :— 


From a morning that doth not shine, 

From a boy that drinketh wine, 

From a wife that talketh Latine, 
Good Lord, deliver me! 


Erasmus, their son, was the poet and philosopher. His works 
were still read with interest in his grandson, Charles Darwin’s, 
day; and, towards the close of his own life, the latter published 
that of his grandfather. 

As the son of one who attached so much importance to the 
claims of hereditary descent, it is natural that Mr. Francis 
Darwin should devote some pages to tracing the genealogy of 
his father, and especially in noting where and how far his great- 
grandfather and his father, in both of whom a taste for science 
was so remarkably developed, differed from or resembled one 
another. Charles, we are told, was like Erasmus Darwin in 
figure, though not in face. This we are not surprised to learn, 
having been struck by the strong likeness of the portrait of 
Charles, given as the frontispiece to the first volume of his life, 
to members of his mother’s family, the Wedgwoods. Again, 
whilst Charles in his youth was an enthusiastic sportsman, the 
taste for sport was altogether wanting in Erasmus. Both, how- 
ever, had an indomitable love of hard work, and both possessed 
that “ vividness of imagination” which Charles, in speaking of 
his grandfather, says, “leads to his overpowering tendency to 
theorize and generalize.” ‘This tendency in Charles, his son 
considers, was kept in check “ by his determination to test all 
his theories to the utmost.” From an opinion, however, ex- 
pressed by an eminent member of the French Academy, we may 
conclude that in France, where his views have not yet obtained 
the influence they possess in England and Germany, his “ vivid- 
ness of imagination” is thought to have led him astray. The 
following is the unflattering explanation given of the failure to 
elect Darwin to the Zoological Section of the French Academy : 


What has closed the doors of the Academy to Mr. Darwin is, 
that the science of those of his books which have made his chief title 
to fame—the “ Origin of Species,” and still more, the “ Descent of 
Man ”—is not science, but a mass of assertions and absolutely gratui- 
tous hypotheses, often evidently fallacious, This kind of publication 
and these theories are a bad example, which a body that respects 
itself cannot encourage (vol. iii. p. 224), 

We quote the above merely as giving the hostile opinion of one 


learned society. The volumes before us supply ample evidence 
that Charles Darwin did, so far as possible, patiently and labori- 
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ously “ test his theories,’ however widely he and other men of 
science may have differed as to their merits. But, to return from 
this digression. There is one pleasing characteristic which is 
equally observable in both Erasmus and Charles, and which the 
latter thus describes in the life of his grandfather: “I have been 
struck with his indifference to fame, and the complete absence 
of all signs of any over-estimation of his own abilities, or of the 
success of his works.” We especially note this trait, as being so 
marked a feature in Charles Darwin’s own character. 

We wish space allowed of our writing more fully of Darwin’s 
own father, Robert Waring—“ the wisest man I ever knew,” as 
he always described him. The father’s insight, however, was on one 
striking occasion strangely at fault. So little did he realize the 
true nature of the boy, that he addressed his son with the ominous 
words: “You care for nothing but shooting, dogs, and rat- 
eatching, and you will be a disgrace to yourself and all your 
family.” But this was probably spoken in a fit of anger. Charles 
entertained the warmest feelings of respect and affection for his 
father, and his last recorded words concerning him are touching, 
as showing how he loved to recall the memory of days gone by, 
and how lifelong was their impression. When revisiting, with 
his daughter, his old home at Shrewsbury, in 1869, the then 
tenant of the house, with more goodwill than tact or insight 
into his guest’s wishes, remained with the party during the whole 
of their visit, 


As they were leaving, Charles Darwin said, with a pathetic look of 
regret, ‘‘ If I could have been left alone in that green-house for five 
minutes, I know I should have been able to see my father in his wheel- 
chair, as vividly as if he had been there before me ” (vol. i. p. 11). 


In early life Darwin considered that his father had not always 
been quite just to him, though he is thankful to be able to add, 
‘afterwards I became a prime favourite with him.” 

Robert Waring Darwin was a successful physician at Shrews- 
bury. He amassed sufficient wealth to leave both his sons inde- 
pendent fortunes. His power of winning the confidence of his 
patients was so great that he was consulted as a sort of lay father 
confessor by those in trouble, who, on the plea of consulting him 
for their health, would bring all their private miseries before him. 
To the professional success of his father, we may add, as Darwin 
himself tells, may be attributed much that was noteworthy in 
his own life. Had he not had ample leisure and freedom from all 
pecuniary care, with no necessity to earn his bread, the life he led 
would have been impossible ; nor could he, at the age of two-and- 
twenty, have given up the five important years which were ab- 
sorbed by the now famous voyage in the Beagle. 
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Dr. Darwin married Susannah, a daughter of Josiah Wedgwood, 
of Etruria, and a Unitarian. As she died when her son Charles 
was only eight years old, and as his recollections of his mother 
were confined to the facts that she wore a black velvet gown 
and possessed a curiously constructed work-table, her religious 
opinions can hardly have greatly influenced him. That she was 
a Unitarian may, however, have been the reason why Charles 
was sent, in the first instance, to a school kept by a minister of 
that persuasion; and that his earliest religious teaching was, 
probably, of the faintest dogmatic colouring may, perhaps, have 
made it all the easier for him in later life, to throw off the slight 
amount of Christian belief which he at one time entertained. 

The task of telling Darwin’s own history is made all the easier 
by his having written, late in life, a slight, though interesting, 
autobiographical sketch for his children’s benefit. This, with a 
few omissions, Mr. Francis Darwin gives by way of introduction 
to his father’s life as told by his letters ; and we are mistaken if 
the average and non-scientific reader does not find it the most 
attractive chapter in the book. The letters, in the main, simply 
amplify the sketch, and give further emphasis to the loveable and 
affectionate nature of the man, to his extraordinary modesty and 
fear of troubling others, to his sensitive honour, and to his dis- 
interested and untiring laboriousness. 

Charles Darwin was born at Shrewsbury on February 12, 
1809, and, as we stated before, lost his mother in 1817. In the 
spring of the same year his education may be said to have begun, 
for he was then sent to a day-school kept by the Rev. G. Case, 
Minister to the Unitarian Chapel in the town. Already, he tells 
us, his taste for natural history was developing. He was anxious 
to know the names of plants, and the passion for collecting all 
sorts of things—“ shells, seals, franks, coins, and minerals ””—was 
clearly manifesting itself. This taste was innate, as it wes shared 
neither by his brother, nor by his sisters. The first scientific 
facts, or rather fictions, which he communicated to his school- 
fellows were that, by carefully looking inside the blossoms of a 
plant, he could discover its name ; and again, that he could change 
the colour of polyanthuses and primroses by watering them with 
certain fluids, “ which was, of course, a monstrous fiction, and 
had never been tried by me.” This last fib is not without a 
certain interest, as showing at how early an age Darwin was 
interested in one of the chief Jabours of his life, the study of the 
variability of plants. We regret to have to add, that these were 
not the only instances of his childish untruthfulness. Indeed, 
he has to confess that, as a little boy, he was much given to 
“inventing deliberate falsehoods.” In this instance, however, we 
cannot admit that the boy was father to the man. From all we 
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read later on of Darwin, not only was he truth-loving, as all real 
scientific men must be, but his sense of the value of truth was 
unusually developed, and his dread lest he should misrepresent 
another, or himself be misunderstood, was excessive. 

His simplicity, as a child, must have been considerable. If 
he played on the credulity of his -friends by inventing fabulous 
scientific facts, he himself did not escape being victimized in 
matters more connected with the common-sense of every-day 
life. He tells us: 


A boy of the name of Garnett took me into a cake-shop one day, 
and bought some cakes for which he did not pay, as the shopman 
trusted him. When we came out, I asked him why he did not pay 
for them, and he instantly answered, ‘‘ Why, do you not know that 
my uncle left a great sum of money to the town, on condition that 
every tradesman should give whatever was wanted without payment 
to any one who wore his old hat and moved it in a particular manner.” 
And he then showed me how it was moved. He then went into 
another shop where he was trusted, and asked for some small article, 
moving his hat in the proper way, and of course obtained it without 
payment. When we came out he said, ‘“ Now, if you like, to go by 
yourself into that cake-shop (how well I remember its exact position), 
I will lend you my hat, and you can get whatever you like, if you move 
the hat on your head properly.” I gladly accepted the generous offer, 
and went in and asked for some cakes, moved the old hat, and was 
walking out of the shop, when the shopman made a rush at me, so I 
dropped the cakes and ran for dear life, and was astonished by being 
greeted with shouts of laughter by my false friend, Garnett (vol. i. 
p. 29). 


From an early age his humanity was striking; and, though he 
attributes it to his sister's example, we see no reason to doubt 
that it was born with him. It was observable later on in life, 
when he was removed from their influence, and was exhibited in 
matters where public opinion was rather on the side of inhumanity 
than the reverse. It is true that he owns to once, as a boy, 
having cruelly beaten a puppy; but, though a great collector of 
birds’ eggs, he took but one egg from each nest ; and, though 
fond of angling, after hearing of a simple means of killing his 
worms, he never again spitted a live one, though at the loss of 
some sport. In later years he made a more serious sacrifice. 
Though devoted to shooting, having once discovered a bird still 
lingering alive after being shot on the previous day, he found 
that he could no longer reconcile it to his conscience to derive 
pleasure from a sport which caused so much suffering, and he 
determined to shoot no more. To gauge the extent of the 
sacrifice, we must note the expressions which occur constantly 
in his early life and letters, such as these: “I do not believe that 
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any one could have shown more zeal for the most holy cause, than 
I did for shooting birds ;” and “ Upon my soul, it is only about 
a fortnight to the ‘ First,’ then, if there is bliss on earth, that is 
it.” His anger was easily aroused on the question of cruelty, and 
we are told that the words in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on Vivisection—“ It (cruelty) deserves detestation and 
abhorrence ”’—were spoken with an effective air of strong and 
generous conviction. 

In the summer of 1818, Darwin went to Dr. Butler’s school at 
Shrewsbury, where he remained for some years. This school, 
being a strictly classical one, was to him, he tells us, “as a 
means of education, simply a blank.” He had no talent for 
languages, and little except Latin and Greek was taught 
there. His boyish love of collecting, however, did not abate. 
He zealously, though unscientifically, collected minerals, and he 
commenced making a collection of dead insects: “ for, on con- 
sulting my sister, I concluded that it was not right to kill insects 
for the sake of making a collection.” His elder brother, Erasmus, 
who was also at Dr. Butler’s, was studying hard at chemistry. 
This subject also interested Charles. The brothers would go on 
working in their laboratory till late at night, and the fact, be- 
coming known in the school, occasioned Charles to be nicknamed 
“Gas.” “This night work,” he says, “ was the best part of my 
education at school, for it showed me practically the meaning of 
experimental science.” 

When sixteen, Darwin was sent straight from his school at 
Shrewsbury to Edinburgh University, where his brother was 
already studying medicine, and it was intended that Charles 
also should qualify for his father’s profession. About this time, 
however, he discovered that his father was sufficiently wealthy to 
make it unlikely that his future livelihood would depend on his 
own exertions, This knowledge caused any little zeal he may 
have felt for the study of medicine to evaporate. It can never 
have been great, for he tells us that the lectures were “ intoler- 
ably dull,” and the work at the hospital was still less to his 
taste. On the two occasions when he attended operations in 
the theatre, he rushed away before they were completed, unable 
to _ the painful sight, which haunted him for years after- 
wards, 

Although his medical studies at Edinburgh may have flagged, 
his scientific knowzdge and acquirements must have been grow- 
ing fast during the two years he spent there. He made the 
acquaintance of several naturalists, Dr. Grant and Dr. Coldstream 
amongst others, and attended the meetings of learned societies. 
Indeed, his life seems even then to have been shaping itself on its 
subsequent lines. 
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As there appeared small chance of his son’s becoming a 
physician, at the end of two years Dr. Darwin proposed that 
Charles should be a clergyman. Anything, he thought, would be 
better than to allow him to sink into a mere idle sporting man, 
without a profession. The latter at first seems to have been 
troubled by some slight scruples, but these were set at rest by 
the study of Pearson “On the Creed,” and a few other similar 
works, and he consented. It is not for us to decide whether the 
loss to the Establishment was as considerable as was the gain to 
science, by his subsequent abandonment of the clerical profession. 
He tells us, however, that, if phrenologists are to be trusted, he 
possessed one excellent qualification for the part he never played. 
A German Psychological Society having made the study of his 
head the subject of a public discussion, “one of the speakers 
declared that I had the bump of reverence developed enough 
for ten priests.” The idea that he was to be a clergyman 
seems to have died a natural death, rather than to have been 
formally relinquished. Dr. Darwin’s opposition to his accepting 
the offer to sail in the Beagle was caused by his dislike to the 
interruption which such a voyage would make in his preparations 
for ordination. It seems that only after those five eventful years, 
spent in scientific research, did his father realize that, although 
neither doctor nor parson, Charles was no longer in danger of 
lapsing into an “idle sporting man.” Henceforth, we hear no 
more of his taking orders—but we are anticipating. 

If Darwin was to become a clergyman it was necessary that he 
should first take his degree ; so, early in 1828, we find him settled 
at Cambridge. Here he spent the next three years of his life. 
It is remarkable that both school and college, as direct means of 
education, seem to have been useless to him. His estimate of 
both is the same: “My time,” he says, “was wasted.” Of 
indirect good, however, Cambridge was prolific. His love of 
sport, it is true, led him to mix with some “ dissipated young men ;” 
but he was saved from falling to their level, not alone by the re- 
finement of his nature, but also by the many friends of a higher 
stamp with whom he was closely associated. Foremost amongst 
these was Professor Henslow, with whom Darwin became in- 
timate. At his house he met many distinguished men, whose 
pursuits he was allowed to share, and with whom he mingled in 
a way unusual to undergraduates, in the case of men older and of 
higher standing than themselves. He himself says : 


Looking back I infer that there must have been something in me 
a little superior to the common run of youths, otherwise the above- 
mentioned men [Dr. Whewell, Dean Dawes, and others] so much 
older than me and higher in academical position, would never have 
allowed me to associate with them (vol. i. p. 55). 
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In confirmation of this, we may add Sir James Mackintosh’s 
remark, after spending an evening with Darwin, when only a boy 
of eighteen: “There is something that interests me in that young 
man.” 

We regret that our limits forbid us to dwell on his rapidly 
developing scientific knowledge and interests. His chief amuse- 
ment at Cambridge was collecting beetles, and how hot was his 
zeal in their pursuit may be judged by the following :— 


One day I saw two rare beetles and seized one in each hand, then 
I saw a third and new kind, which I could not bear to lose, so that I 
popped the one which I held in my right hand into my mouth. Alas! 
it ejected some intensely acrid fluid, which burnt my tongue so that I 
was forced to spit the beetle out, which was lost, as was the third one 


(vol. i. p. 50). 


Besides his scientific friends, Darwin often found himself in a 
musical set; and it is curious to note the exquisite, though 
apparently mere physical, pleasure which he derived from music. 
He was so totally wanting in ear and the sense of rhythm as not 
to know one tune from another, or to discover a discord, so that 
it can hardly have been a true musician’s enjoyment that he ex- 
perienced ; and yet, the positive delight that fine music gave him 
was so intense as to cause his “ backbone to shiver ”—a sensa- 
tion which music lovers will recognize. 

During college life his vacations were spent in making short 
tours, in a certain amount of reading, and, during the autumn, 
in shooting, either at his uncle’s, Mr. Wedgwood’s place, or with 
other friends. 

In 1831, this last taste led to important and unforeseen 
results. The earlier part of the summer vacation Darwin had 
spent in making a geological excursion into Wales; taking care, 
however, to reach his uncle’s in good time for the First of 
September: “ For at that time I should have thought myself 
mad to give up the first days of partridge-shooting for geology, or 
any other science.” On the road from Wales to Maer, Mr. 
Wedgwood’s house, Darwin stopped at Shrewsbury to see his 
father ; and here he found a letter awaiting him from his Cam- 
bridge friend, Professor Henslow. ‘This letter informed him that 
Captain Fitzroy, the future well-known meteorological Admiral, 
being about to start on a scientific voyage in the Beagle, was 
ready to give up half his cabin to a naturalist who would accom- 
pany him without pay, and that he, Henslow, had suggested that 
Charles Darwin should be offered the post. 

Darwin was eager to accept the offer. But his father so 
strongly opposed his going, that he at once wrote and declined. 
Dr. Darwin, however, qualitied his refusal by adding the words : 
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“Tf you can find any man of common sense who advises you to 
go, I will give my consent.” On the following day, Charles went 
off to Maer, his mind far more engrossed by partridge-shooting 
than by the loss of the trip. But, no sooner did Mr. Wedg- 
wood hear of what had passed, than he realized that a golden 
chance, such as falls to the lot of few young men, was recklessly 
being thrown away. He immediately offered to drive his nephew 
to Shrewsbury, to talk over the matter with his father, and to 
persuade him to relent. Accordingly they went; and, as Mr. 
Wedgwood was in Dr. Darwin’s eyes pre-eminently a “ man of 
common sense,” there was nothing for it but for the latter to give 
in. Charles accepted the offer, and the joyous spirit with which 
his preparations were made may be judged of by the commence- 
ment of a letter to Professor Henslow, written during their pro- 
gress :— Gloria in excelsis is the most moderate beginning I 
can think of. Things are more prosperous than I should have 
thought possible.” To console his father for going against his 
wishes, he promises that at any rate the next five years would be 
economical ones—“ that I should be deuced clever to spend 
more than my allowance whilst on board the Beagle ; but he (his 
father) answered with a smile, ‘ But they tell me you are very 
clever,’ ” 

On December 27, 1831, after many trying delays, the Beagle 
at length got under weigh, and left Plymouth Harbour for her 
cireumnavigation of the world—a voyage which occupied five 
years, The whole of the time was spent by Darwin in unwearied 
research and observation, geological, botanical, and zoological ; 
and this, in spite of the most distressing sufferings from sea- 
sickness, This malady probably undermined his health for the 
remainder of his life; for, before the voyage, we hear of his un- 
usual activity and power of endurance, whilst, on his return home, 
the bad health, from which he suffered more or less continually 
later on, at once manifested itself. During the voyage it first 
dawned on him that, perhaps, the day would come when he him- 
self might write a scientific book! The mere idea made him 
“thrill with delight.” On another occasion, after reading in a 
letter from his sister that Professor Sedgwick had spoken of him 
to his father as likely to “take a place amongst the leading 
scientific men,” his excitement took the form of making the 
voleanic rocks of Ascension Island resound to his geological 
hammer. He began, in fact, to experience a certain scientific 
ambition, though from the first, he assures us, that it was only 
the approbation of men like Lyell and Hooker that he welcomed, 
and that to common fame he was indifferent. 

On the whole, the voyage proved a mixture of pleasure and 
weariness, Towards its close the latter feeling preponderated. 
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For the first six months, his mind “isin a perfect hurricane of 
delight :” the brillianey of tropical scenery throws him “ into a 
delirium of delight.” But, four years later, he doubts if any 
schoolboy ever felt a greater longing to see his friends, or sang 
*“ Dulce domum” with more fervour than he feels; and at the 
end, “I loath, I abhor the sea and all ships which sail on it.” 
However irksome at the time, there can, however, be no doubt 
that, at the mobile age of two-and-twenty, this voyage served to 
fix Darwin’s mind in the direction to which it had already so 
strong a tendency. 

Once in England, Darwin never again left it. He settled in 
lodgings, at first at Cambridge, and afterwards in London; and 
the next two years were fully occupied. He finished the journal 
of his voyage, read papers before the Geological Society, and com- 
menced making his first notes on facts relating to the “ Origin of 
Species ”—the subject which, for the next twenty years, was to be 
his chief interest. He also, at this period, went a little into 
society, and made the principal friendships of his life. 

In January 1839 he married his cousin, Emma Wedgwood. 
Mr, Francis Darwin, in a few pleasing words, suggesting more 
than they tell, leads us to understand how complete was this 
union, and how eminently suited to her position, as the wife of a 
man of science, was his mother. We must remember that, not 
only was Darwin a man of science, but that he was also an in- 
valid; and he must be congratulated on finding a partner who 
shielded him so completely from all annoyance, whose chief care 
it was to adjust his life so as to free him from all outer cares, and 
whose unwearied efforts for his comfort allowed him to bear up 
— weariness and suffering, and to accomplish the work of 
his life. 

On his marriage Darwin lived first in London. His stay here 
was not, however, lengthy. II] health prevented his profiting 
greatly from living in an intellectual centre, as he could attend 
no scientific meetings without great effort, and even mixing in 
ordinary society was beyond his strength. He therefore decided 
to give up a town life altogether, and to settle in the country—a 
wise resolve, which neither he nor his wife ever regretted. After 
a long and troublesome search, they decided on the house where 
the remainder of Darwin’s-life was spent—Down, a secluded spot 
in Kent, which, whilst within an easy distance of London, was 
extremely quiet and rustic. It was, however, hardly so completely 
isolated as is represented in a German periodical, where we read 
that the great English naturalist lives in a house “ that can be 
approached only by a mule-track !” 

Second only in interest to Darwin’s own history of himself, is 
the chapter of Reminiscences, in which Francis Darwin draws a 
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picture of his father, and gives us an account, hour by hour, of the 
course of his ordinary day. It is graphically and freshly written ; 
and by its means we can almost see the father in his daily life, 
living again in his son’s words. We cannot do better than repeat 
the story of a day. Of incidents outside his discoveries and the 
publication of his books, his life contains no more. 

Darwin rose early, and would take a short walk before his 
solitary breakfast at a quarter to eight. This over, he at once 
commenced work, and secured what he considered his best hour 
and a half in the day, before joining his family at half-past nine. 
He would then come into the drawing-room, get his letters, lie 
on the sofa, and be read to for an hour. This reading included 
a chapter of a novel, which, even at this early and unorthodox 
hour, he keenly enjoyed. He thoroughly appreciated a good 
novel—provided it ended happily. But, this last condition was 
essential ; indeed, “a law ought to be passed” forbidding the 
opposite. He then returned to his study, and would again work 
for a second hour and a half; and by noon he considered that his 
real working day was over. As he and his favourite dog, Polly, 
started for their mid-day walk, he was often heard to say, in a well- 
satisfied voice, “I’ve done a good day’s work.” This walk was 
usually preceded by a visit to the green-house, where he would 
examine the seeds, or plants, on which he was experimenting ; 
and from his letters we gather, that he usually had on hand some 
botanical question, which he was endeavouring to determine by 
his own observation and study. He would then, regardless of 
weather, start for his constitutional, and either take a certain 
number of turns on the Sand-walk, a path in his own grounds, 
or a short walk beyond them. He lJunched at one, and, in later 
years, made this meal his dinner. Touching his taste in food, 
we are not surprised to read that, although they were forbidden 
him, he had so boyish a love of sweets as constantly to break 
the vow to abstain from eating them, which he would make 
under his doctor’s advice. His boyishness was not confined to 
this single instance. It frequently reappears in his letters, and 
again in his relations with his children. By the latter he was 
so much valued as a playmate, that we hear of his baby son of 
four trying to bribe him with sixpence, to come and play with 
him during his working hours. After luncheon, he would read 
the paper, the only non-scientific literature which he read to 
himself ; and then came the hour for writing letters. This must 
have been no slight daily labour ; since, however idle or frivolous 
were his correspondents, every foolish letter was duly answered ; 
and, from examples given, we may conclude that many applica- 
tions were simply impertinences. About three, when his letters 
were written, he rested again on the sofa, and listened to some 
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light reading whilst he smoked a cigarette. This he enjoyed, 
as he also did taking snuff. On this last habit, he seems to have 
thought it right to put some check ; he, therefore, kept his snuff 
in the hall, so as to be compelled to make a short journey to get 
a pinch. It is amusing to note the slight excuses, such as looking 
after the study fire, which he would invent in order to pass 
through the hall, and consequently near the snuff jar. He found 
snuff a useful stimulant ; and, on one occasion when he gave it up 
for a month, he complained of feeling “most lethargic, stupid 
and melancholy.” At four he took another walk, and then, at 
half-past four, returned again to his study for an hour. After 
this came a further rest, with novel reading, which carried him 
on to dinner-time; and although latterly, at this hour, he would 
take a simple tea, he sat with his family whilst they dined, 
retiring, however, with the ladies. After dinner, he regularly 
played with his wife two games of backgammon—neither more 
nor less—and would become keenly excited over the play. The 
games over, he read some scientific book to himself; and if, from 
fatigue, he was unable to read long, he would lie on the sofa and 
listen to music, until it was time for the last reading aloud of the 
day. By ten, or half-past, he was tired and ready for bed, though 
the sleep that he coveted was not always to be had, and he suffered 
much from sleepless nights. 

The short periods into which his day was divided must strike 
the reader. We are told that so jealous was he of time, that he 
estimated ten minutes and a quarter of an hour as of appreciative 
difference in length ; and yet, every change of occupation must 
necessarily have involved the loss of some precious seconds. The 
probable cause of these divisions was his inability to stand the 
strain of long hours of work. He knew himself and his own 
powers; and, so great was his love of work, that we may feel 
confident he succeeded in getting out of each day all that it could 
yield him. In estimating Darwin’s life, we must always bear in 
mind that for forty years he never enjoyed a day of good, or 
even of ordinary health. His work was accomplished only with a 
continual struggle against weakness, and, although he bore his 
trial cheerfully and uncomplainingly, in many ways it affected 
both his work and his pleasures, 

How simple was Darwin’s life, the above sketch tells us. One 
day succeeds another without any change to break their monotony. 
Ili health alone interferes with his labours; and, though he occa- 
sionally visits relations, yet, for his longer absences from home 
at water-cure establishments, ill health again is responsible. His 
interest centres completely in his work, his epochs are the dates 
of the publication of his books, and his main excitement is the 
acceptance or the rejection of his theories. 
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It remains to speak of Darwin’s manner of working. We have 
a picture given us of his study ; and, although the chair before the 
fire, which we are tuld he usually occupied, is empty, it requires 
no great effort of the imagination to see the owner seated at his 
work. As we before said, his economy of time was extreme ; and 
he would often say, that the saving of minutes was the way to 
get the work done. All his movements were quick ; and if an 
experiment, which ought to have succeeded at first, had to be 
repeated, he greatly regretted the loss of time. He used the 
simplest methods and but few instruments, and seemed almost to 
prefer make-shifts to regular scientific appliances. Thus, he made 
old biscuit boxes do the work of properly shaped tins, and 
saucers served to grow his seeds instead of regular seed-pans. 
His patience over experimental work was excessive, and even 
greater than he himself approved. He was fond of saying, “‘ that 
a man should know the right point at which to give up an 
inquiry ;” and this point he often overpassed. He, however, 
also maintained that “ it’s dogged as does it.’ Perhaps, dogged- 
ness means perseverance, tinged with obstinacy and self-willed 
determination not to be beaten; and, in this sense, Darwin was 
dogged. 

Greatly as he delighted in observing and experimenting, the 
literary part of his work was a pain and weariness to him. He 
took great trouble with his writing and style; but he found it 
difficult to express himself off-hand with clearness. “ When a 
sentence got hopelessly involved, he would ask himself: ‘ Now 
what do you want to say?’ and his answer, written down, would 
often disentangle the confusion.” If he had a pet economy, 
it was for paper. He wrote much of his manuscript on the 
back of paper which had already served the same purpose— 
indeed, so strong and unreasoning was this hobby, that if he 
took fresh paper for the first rough copy of his work, he was 
unable to write in the hurried and half careless way that was 
alone needed at this stage—a curious instance of misplaced care ; 
as if, even in actual meney’s worth, a few quires more or less of 
paper could be compared with the minutes of his time! This 
feeling, however, was more a whim than a real economy; and his 
generous liberality to his children, and to various learned societies, 
precludes the idea that it arose from common parsimony. It was 
some years before Darwin discovered the exact way of writing 
which suited him best. The following was the method he ulti- 
mately adopted. He would at first hastily write off a rough copy 
of what he wished to say, paying no attention to clearness, or 
correctness of style. This manuscript was then copied by the 
village schoolmaster, on foolscap paper, ruled at wide intervals to 
allow of corrections and additions. ‘These alterations being made, 
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the manuscript was written out a third time, and again corrected 
by Darwin, before it was sent to the printers. Then came the 
revising of proofs, and it was only at this stage that he considered 
and improved his style. We are not, therefore, surprised to find, in 
his letters to his publisher, Mr. Murray, many apologies for the 
number of corrections that had to be made in proof. He writes, 
“TI find my style incredibly bad”; and, with characteristic 
liberality, is anxious to make some arrangement, so as to share 
the expense caused by his corrections. At this stage of his work, 
he welcomed the help of others. Mrs. Darwin looked over the 
proofs of the “‘ Origin of Species ; ” and in later years his daughter 
and his son Francis both helped in the same way. The above 
is, of course, but a sketch of the mere mechanical process of - 
writing his books. Of the amount of thought and of time 
devoted to observation, which ‘preceded their publication, we may 
judge, when we read that twenty years elapsed between his 
making the first notes for the “Origin of Species” and the 
appearance of the work ; and again, that in 1839, on the birth of 
his first child, he observed phenomena which were only described 
in print in 1872 in the “ Expression of the Emotions.” Such facts 
alone tell of an amount of labour and research which, though they 
take no more than a paragraph to record, constitute Darwin’s 
claim to fame and honour. 

We are given a long list of his published books, He himself 
considered the “ Origin of Species” to be the chief work of his 
life, though, with the humility for which he was so so remark- 
able, he adds: “Any one with ordinary faculties, if he had 
patience enough and plenty of time, could have written my 
book.” A remarkable fact is connected with the first appearance 
of the views contained in this book—namely, that though un- 
known to, and far removed from, one another, Wallace and 
Darwin were simultaneously working towards the same conclu- 
sions. As we before said, Darwinism was in the air, and the 
opinion of Darwin’s friends, who warned him that unless he 
hastened he would find himself forestalled, was strikingly con- 
firmed. Whilst still studying and amplifying his notes on Evolu- 
tion and the Mutability of Species, without any intention of 
immediate publication, in 1858, Wallace forwarded to him a 
paper, which contained all that constituted the chief claim to 
originality in Darwin’s own theories. As he himself writes to 
Lyell, “‘So all my originality will be smashed,” for, although 
Wallace’s paper contained nothing that had not been more fully 
elaborated by Darwin himself as early as 1844, of this, alas! 
the world, outside his own friends, knew nothing. He finds 
himself in a dilemma. No doubt he was prior to Wallace in 
formulating his theories, but he had no intention of giving them 
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to the public when Wallace sent him a paper, of which he says: 
‘“‘T never saw a more striking coincidence; if Wallace had my 
manuscript sketch written out in 1842, he could not have made 
a better short abstract’ (vol. ii. p. 116). 

The natural man, with a natural wish not to be robbed of the 
fruit of his toil, for once is apparent. With many apologies for 
troubling them about “ a trumpery matter, influenced by trumpery 
feelings,” he lays the difficulty before Sir Charles Lyell and Sir 
Joseph Hooker. The concluding postscript of his letter (vol. ii. 
p. 118) so clearly exhibits his keen sense of honour, that we give 
it in full : 


My pear LyeLt,—Forgive me for adding a P.S., to make the case as 
’ strong as possible against myself. Wallace might say, “ You did not 
intend publishing an abstract of your views till you received my com- 
munication. Is it fair to take advantage of my having freely, though 
unasked, communicated to you my ideas, and thus prevent me fore- 
stalling you?” The advantage that I should take being, that I am 
induced to publish from privately knowing that Wallace is in the 
field. It seems hard on me that I should be thus compelled to lose my 
priority of many years standing ; but I cannot feel at all sure that this 
alters the justice of the case. First impressions are generally right; 
and I at first thought it would be dishonourable in me to publish. 
Yours most truly, CuarLes Darwin. 


Wallace seems to have been equally anxious to snatch no un- 
deserved honour ; and the result of the consultation with friends, 
and the mutual self-effacement of each, was, that a joint paper by 
Darwin and Wallace was read at the Linnean Society on July 1, 
1858, in which, for the first time, their revolutionary theories 
were made public. An account of their reception belongs to an 
estimate of Darwin as a scientist, which we do not profess to 
give. We will only quote Sir Joseph Hooker’s words, written 
later on, to Francis Darwin, as evidence of the excitement which 
they caused : 


The interest excited was intense, but the subject was too novel and 
too ominous for the old school to enter the lists before armouring. 
After the meeting, it was talked over with bated breath; Lyell’s 
approval, and perhaps in a small way mine, as his lieutenant in the 
affair, rather overawed the Fellows, who would otherwise have flown 
out against the doctrine (vol. ii, p. 126). 


From the story of Darwin’s life we trust that. the reader has 
been able to gather some notion of the man. No candid critic 
can deny that his.was a life which would have disgraced no creed. 
His genuine humility, his indifference to applause, his devotion 
to the study of truth (however one-sided may have been his 
estimate of what was truth), his general humanity, generosity, 
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and kindness of nature, were the materials out of which, with the 
gift of faith, a Christian of a high order might have been moulded. 
That this gift was completely denied him, with all sorrow, we 
must admit. He frankly tells us: “ For myself I do not believe 
there has ever been any Revelation.” The fact is, therefore, 
beyond dispute; and there is no need to discuss how far any 
other result was possible, granting his scientific views, nor how 
far these are consistent with Christianity. His final utterance 
on his religious state was given three years before his death, and 
may therefore be accepted as conclusive : 


What my own views may be is a question of no consequence to any 
one but myself. | But, as you ask, I may state, that my judgment often 
fluctuates. In my most extreme fluctuations I have never been an 
Atheist, in the sense of denying the existence of God. I think that 
generally (and more and moreas I grow older), but not always, that an 
Agnostic would be the more correct description of my state of mind 
(vol. i. p. 304). 


His works, at any rate in their manner, are not aggressively 
irreligious. His nature was too kindly to allow of his taking the 
apparent pleasure, which some of his scientific contemporaries 
seem to find, in wounding the religious sensibilities of others. 
He also had a conscientious objection to commit himself to 
opinions on subjects of which he had made no special study. 
“ Now,” he tells us, “I have never systematically thought much 
on religion in relation to science, or on morals in relation to 
society.” He, therefore, as a rule, refused to satisfy those who 
applied to him, hoping to gather from his answer a lecture on 
faith and science. He considered himself as no authority in 
matters of religion, and had no wish that others should look up 
to him as such. 

In one respect we hold that he was greatly wanting. He 
failed altogether to realize, though he wished in no way to affect 
the faith of others, that, as a fact, his writings had a distinct 
tendency to do so; and that he could not by a mere act of the 
will divest himself of the responsibility of disturbing the 
religious belief of his generation. It is all very well to write, 
“Science has nothing to do with Christ,” and to endorse the 
opinion of a lady who, having been disturbed by the effect of 
Darwin’s teaching on others, asked him directly whether certain 
elementary religious truths could be held whilst subscribing in its 
fullest sense to his theory of Natural Selection, “that theology 
and science must each run its own course, and that in the present 
case I am not responsible if their meeting-point should still be far 
off.’ Whatever may have been his aim, if the influence of his 
theories was to widen the gulf and further the distance between 
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faith and science, and to postpone the day when they are to clasp 
hands—he was responsible. A possible explanation of this want 
of sensibility may be that, possessing so genuinely humble a mind 
as was Darwin’s, he hardly realized the many-sidedness of his 
influence. He took, indeed, an almost boyish pleasure in the 
success of his books ; but that their effect was more far reaching 
than he intended, he ignored. 

Moreover, there is no doubt that as years went on he became 
more and more completely absorbed by science to the exclusion of 
all else. In his early days he took pleasure in much besides; but 
towards the close of his life it was science, always science, and 
nothing but science, that engrossed him. It seems to have 
starved out every other intellectual taste, and even his slight 
religious belief suffered. Thus, whilst explaining that the feel- 
ings of deep inward conviction of the existence of a God, which 
most people experience, and which in past days he considered as 
evidence of His Being, were once felt: by himself—he has to own 
that, at a later day, they so completely passed from him that “ it 
may truly be said that I am like a man who has become colour- 
blind.” 

So, too, science seems to have equally swallowed up his early 
love for the higher kinds of literature. Up to the age of thirty, 
he keenly enjoyed Milton, Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Shelley, and when a schoolboy he delighted in Shakespeare ; 
but, towards the close of his life, he cannot endure to read a line 
of poetry, and even Shakespeare he finds “‘intolerably dull.” All 
his taste, too, for music and pictures equally disappears. In fact, 
he confesses: “My mind seems to have become a kind of 
machine for grinding general laws out of large collections of 
facts,” and he loses all enjoyment from his other tastes. 

As we began by saying, whether for good or for ill, Darwinism 
is a fact that wiil have to be reckoned with in time to come. 
Whether science will enlarge or modify his theories the future 
alone can disclose, and the hour for placing Darwin’s name in its 
final rank amongst the apostles of science has hardly yet come. 
From the study of his life, however, none can rise with other than 
kindly feelings for the man, and, seeing that at this day religion, 
or its lack, has no share in the estimate which gives a man a place 
in what is in fact our English Walhalla, none can be surprised 
that he should have found a last home in Westminster Abbey. 
He rests not far from Sir Isaac Newton. 
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Arr. VIIIL.—TWO LIVES OF OUR LORD: FATHER 
COLERIDGE’S AND DR. JOSEPH GRIMMW’S. 


1. The Public Life of owr Lord Jesus Christ. By Henry 
James Coreripce, 8.J. Vols. V.-XI. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1884-1888. 


2. The Life of our Life. Same Author and Publishers. Two 
vols. 1876. 


3. Das Leben Jesu nach den Vier Evangelien dargestellt. 
Von Dr. JoserpH Griwm. Vols. III-V. Ratisbon: Pustet. 
1885-1887. 


4. Die Enheit der Vier Evangelien. Von Dr. Joszru Grimm. 
Ratisbon : Manz. 1868. 


N a former article* we gave some account of a portion of 
Father Coleridge’s “Life of our Lord,” now happily ap- 
proaching completion ; or rather, with constant reference to Father 
Coleridge, we endeavoured to set before our readers something of 
a comparative study, in outline, of the Gospel records so far as 
they concern the period of time covered by the first seven of his 
fourteen volumes.t At the head of our present article we have 
placed, in company with the latter half of Father Coleridge’s 
“ Life,” so far as it has yet been published, and with his excellent 
compendium on the same subject, the titles of two valuable 
works by a contemporary German Catholic labourer in the same 
field, Dr. Joseph Grimm, of Wiirzburg. Dr. Grimm does not 
attempt, to anything like the same extent as Father Coleridge, 
to set forth the treasures of ascetical instruction which lie stored 
up, as it were, in the inspired record of our Lord’s words and 
actions, and so far his volumes seem to us to lack in great 
measure that which is the most valuable feature of the English 
Life. But as a result of the very fact that he confines himself 
more exclusively, perhaps too exclusively, to the purely historical 
aspect of what was never meant to be mere history, he has some- 
times, we think, been more successful than Father Coleridge in 
tracing out the close connection between each portion of the 
Gospel record and the next; as also, here and there, in developing 
the precise force of individual words and phrases in the sacred 





* “The Gospel and the Gospels,” Dustin Review, January 1888. 

+ Fourteen volumes, for to the eleven (hitherto published) which deal 
with the public life of our Lord are to be added the three which bear, 
respectively, the titles of “The Preparation of the Incarnation,” “ The 
Nine Months,” “The Thirty Years.” 
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text. We may specify, too, his descriptions of Decapolis and of 
Perea * as favourable instances of his care to supply such col- 
lateral information, geographical and historical, in illustration of 
the inspired narrative, as the reader not unreasonably looks for 
in a voluminous work on such a subject. To Dr. Grimm’s 
writings we should desire to draw the attention of all students 
of the holy Gospels ; and to him, as well as to Father Coleridge, 
we shall be indebted, throughout the following pages, in a 
greater measure than our explicit references to one or other of 
them might perhaps imply. We are now to take up the thread 
of the Gospel history where we dropped it in January. 
Immediately after the cure of the man with a withered hand, 
which took place, as we have seen reason to believe, shortly after 
the second Passover of our Lord’s public life, the Pharisees—we 
read in St. Matthew’s Gospel—“ going out, made a consultation 
against Him how they might destroy Him.” St. Mark, true to 
his habit of adding significant details to St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
tells us that it was the Herodians with whom the Pharisees 
caballed on this occasion, an ill-matched union of secularists with 
bigots, which showed the violent hatred of both parties against 
Jesus. They were, says St. Luke, “filled with madness.” t The 
opposition thus briefly characterized by the three earlier Evan- 
gelists was such that our Blessed Lord, His hour being not yet 
come, retired before it. St. Matthew merely tells us that He 
“retired from thence.” St. Mark’s expression is more definite— 
“ He retired to the sea,” that is to say, to the Lake of Genesareth : 
an expression which leads us to think of Sepphoris, or some town 
of central Galilee, as the place where Pharisees from Jerusalem 
and Herodians from Tiberias may have met, as it were, on neu- 
tral ground. Once on the shore of the lake, it seems to have 
been comparatively easy for our Lord to withdraw Himself from 
notice and from immediate danger by crossing to the opposite 
shore, for though the malicious hatred of His enemies was already 
such as to lead them to plot against His life, fear of the people, 
it would seem, restrained them from anything like a persevering 
and systematic pursuit. Our Lord’s retirement before His 
enemies took the form not only of more rapid changes of place 
than had perhaps before been usual with Him, but also of 
repeated charges to the subjects of His miracles not to publish 
the cures which He had wrought upon them. He desired, it 
would seem, to avoid needlessly provoking hostility by thrusting 
upon the notice of unwilling witnesses the evidence of His divine 
mission. Neither, however, the rapidity with which He passed 





* “ Leben Jesu,” vol. iii. pp. 301 sqq., vol. v. pp. 36 sqq. 
+ Matt. xii. 14; Mark iii.6; Luke vi. 11. 
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from place to place, nor his charges to.“ tell no man ” this or that 
miracle, prevented crowds from following Him, which seem from 
the words of the Evangelists to have been greater than ever 
before.* 

The point which we have now reached in the Gospel history 
marks the transition from the first to the second of the three 
periods into which Father Coleridge divides the public life of our 
Lord. This second period extends from the formal choosing of 
the Apostles, which is the next event recorded by the Evangelists, 
to the Confession of St. Peter about a year later. The four 
volumes in which Father Coleridge has dealt with this portion 
of his subject bear the general title of “The Training of the 
Apostles,” and Dr. Grimm is entirely at one with him in recog- 
nizing that during those twelve months our Lord’s attention 
was concentrated in an especial manner and degree on the special 
and gradual instruction of the newly formed Apostolic body. 
A very brief survey of the period will be sufficient to justify 
this view. 

The Sermon in the Plain, the delivery of which (whether the 
Sermon on the Mount is to be identified with it or not) followed 
immediately on the choice of the Apostles, opens with beatitudes 
which are addressed in a direct and special manner to them. The 
Teaching by Parables, while it shows a change of method, in the 
direction of greater reserve, in our Lord’s dealings with the people 
at large, marks also the commencement of what may be called a 
course of special instructions delivered in private to the Apostles. 
And the stilling of the storm on the lake, together with the later 
miracle of the walking on the waters, manifestations of divine 
power replete with symbolism and promise and prophecy, were, 
from the nature of the case, intended in the first instance for 
the spiritual advancement of those in whose presence they were 
enacted, that is to say, of the Apostles alone. Few besides the 
Apostles were actually present at the casting out of the legion of 
devils in the land of the Gerasenes; and even of the chosen twelve 
three alone were admitted to witness the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter. These were the same three who were to behold the 
Transfiguration of Jesus, and to accompany Him into the Garden 
of Gethsemane: Peter, the Rock of the Church ; James, the first 
among the Apostles to shed his blood “for the testimony of 
Jesus”; and John, who among all the inspired writers may 
claim with a peculiar right the title of the Witness.t Next, or 
nearly next, in historical order comes the charge to the Twelve, on 





* Of. Matt. iii, 8; Luke vi. 17. 
tT John xix. 35, xxi. 24; 1 John i. 1-3; Apoc. i. 2; ‘“ Leben Jesu,” 
vol. iii. p. 354. 
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their being sent eut to preach and to heal the sick. And their 
being entrusted on this occasion with miraculous powers, was not 
only in itself a schooling, but was eminently calculated to impress 
upon them the truth that our Lord possessed in His own right, 
and not merely by communication from above, that omnipotent 
sway which to their astonishment they had so lately seen exer- 
cised, not only over the winds and waves, but over the powers of 
hell and the bonds of death.* The miraculous multiplication of 
the loaves and fishes, with all the striking circumstances which 
attended that miracle, ought—as an expression in St. Mark’s 
Gospel reminds us—to have so strengthened their faith that they 
should not have been bewildered and astounded when they saw 
their Master walking the waters in the rough night which fol- 
lowed.t Dr. Grimm rightly lays stress on the command, “ Feed 
them you! ” addressed to the Apostles before the miracle, a com- 
mand of which they so little understood the purport ; and on the 
impression which must have been produced by their being made, 
as it were, the physical instruments of a continuous miracle.t 
This was indeed an experience full of significance for future 
priests, as the receiving of the multiplied loaves was an experience 
well fitted to prepare the minds of future communicants, Again, 
the discourse at Capharnaum on the Bread of Life, while it led to 
the defection of many, even among the disciples of our Lord, was 
also the occasion of that challenge to the Apostles, and through it 
of that confession of faith on the part of St. Peter, which were 
the fitting prelude to a more solemn challenge and a fuller con- 
fession of faith a few weeks later at Cesarea Philippi.§ And when 
we find that the later confession was followed, not only by those 
magnificent promises for St. Peter and for the Church, which are 
too familiar to need quoting here, but also the significant statement, 
common to the three Synoptists, that Jesus now began for the 
first time to speak openly of His coming Passion, and Death, and 
Resurrection,|| we feel that at this point a climax in the gradual 
process of the training of the Apostles has indeed been reached. 
Although, however, it may legitimately be gathered from a 
comparative study of the fourfold Gospel record that the training 
of the chosen Twelve was a dominant purpose with our Blessed 
Lord, discernible in a special manner in the acts and discourses 
of the period of which we are speaking, yet it cannot be main- 
tained that any one of the Evangelists has made it his business 
separately to develop this theme. Rather it is to be said that 





* “ Leben Jesu,” vol. iii. pp. 368 sqq. , 

+ Mark vi. 52; “ Public Life,” vol. viii. pp. 166 sqq.; “ Leben Jesu,” 
vol, iii. p. 454. t “Leben Jesu,” vol. iii. p. 464, 

§ John vi. 67-69; Matt. xvi. 13-16. 

|| Matt. xvi. 21,22; Mark viii. 31, 32; Luke ix. 21, 22. 
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each of the inspired writers, while engaged in carrying out the 
special purpose with which his own record is more particularly 
concerned, has contributed elements from the combination of 
which we arrive at a result not directly intended, so far as we 
may judge, by any one of the four.* 

Passing now to a brief notice of the separate contributions of 
the several Evangelists to the history of this portion of our Lord’s 
ministry, we note in the first place that St. Matthew has recorded 
few incidents belonging to this time which are not also to be found 
either in St. Mark’s Gospel, or in St. Luke’s, or in both. What 
we are told of the period by St. Mark and St. Luke, setting aside 
the choosing of the Apostles at its outset and the confession of 
St. Peter at its close, may be divided into three sections. In the 
first of these St. Luke’s account stands alone; in the second he is 
joined by St. Mark; in the third St. Luke is silent in his turn. 
Thus : 

(1) St. Luke vi. 12—viii. 3 has no parallel in St. Mark. This section 
embraces the healing of the centurion’s servant, the raising of the 
widow’s son, the message of St. John to our Lord and the solemn 
testimony of Jesus to the Baptist, the parable of the children in the 
market-place, the conversion of the Magdalen, and the notice of the 
holy women who now began to follow our Lord. 

(2) St. Luke viii. 4-ix. 17 is on the whole parallel with St. Mark 
iii. 3l—vi. 44. This section contains the scene with our Lord’s 
Mother and brothers, the teaching by parables (we adopt St. Mark’s 
order here with Father Coleridge rather than St. Luke’s with Dr. 
Grimm), the stilling of the storm, the scene with the demoniac—St. 
Matthew tells us of two demoniacs—at Gerasa or Gergesa, the healing 
of the woman with an issue of blood and the raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
the rejection at Nazareth (omitted by St. Luke, who has related a some- 
what similar scene at the outset of the public life), the death of 
St. John the Baptist, the mission of the Apostles, and the feeding of 
the five thousand. 

(3) St. Mark vi. 45—viii. 46 has no parallel in St. Luke. This 
section contains the dispute about traditions, the scene with the Syro- 
phenician woman, the healing of a dumb man, the feeding of the 





* But intended of course by Him who, as the Council of Trent declares, 
is indeed the Author of all the inspired records. 

+ The short passage (Mark iii. 20-30) on the calumnious accusation 
about casting out devils by Beelzebub has no parallel here in St. Luke, 
who, however, relates a similar incident later (xi. 15). Father Coleridge 
holds that the incidents are distinct. Dr. Grimm would identify them, 
holding that St. Mark had good reasons for relating the incident out of 
its chronological order (“‘ Hinheit,” p. 528). We are rather inclined to 
agree with Dr. Grimm in regarding the accusation as having proved a 
kind of climax in the calumnies of the Jews against our Lord, and so as 
belonging, historically, to a later point of time than that which St. Mark 
at first sight seems to assign it. 
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four thousand, the caution against the leaven of the Pharisees, and 
the healing of the blind man at Bethsaida. 


St. Luke’s silence as to all that belongs to this last section is, we 
think, not unconnected with the fact that just at this point of the 
history St. Matthew’s Gospel begins to be chronological in its 
arrangement; for it will be found on examination that St. Luke, 
unless he has some supplementary detail to add, is almost invari- 
ably brief when he is dealing with matters which have been treated 
in detail, and in the same order of succession, by his two prede- 
cessors. 

As regards the discourses of our Lord, according to the arrange- 
ment of the harmony adopted by Father Coleridge, the first, the 
third, and the fourth Evangelist make each one special contribu- 
tion to the history of this portion of the Public Life; St. Luke 
alone giving the Sermon on the Plain, St. Matthew recording at 
greater length than the other Evangelists the first Teaching by 
Parables,* while to St. John we owe the beautiful discourse on 
the Bread of Life, to which reference has already been made. 
But if Dr. Grimm be right, as against Father Coleridge, in 
identifying the Sermon on the Mount with the Sermon in the 
Plain, and in holding—by an almost necessary consequence—that 
this discourse is to be placed not (as in St. Matthew’s Gospel) at 
the outset of the Public Life, but (with St. Luke) immediately 
after the choosing of the Apostles, it is obvious that the above 
account of the contributions of the several Evangelists to the 
period with which we are at present concerned must be modified 
accordingly. In our January article we adopted without dis- 
cussion Father Coleridge’s opinion (perhaps we ought rather to 
say his conviction) on this point ; but now we must confess that 
Dr. Grimm has given us some cause for hesitation as to the suffi- 
we | of the grounds on which that opinion or conviction is 

ased, 

Those who maintain the identity of the Sermon on the Mount 
with the Sermonin the Plain assuredly need not slur over any one 
even of the minutest points of difference between the contents of 
Matt. v.—vii., and of Luke vi. 20-49 ; nor are they in any way com- 
mitted to the opinion, justly reprobated by Father Coleridge, that 
either or both of the Evangelists have given an inexact report of 
the words of our Blessed Lord. It is open to them to maintain with 
Dr. Grimm that the characteristic points of difference between 
the two reports are to be ascribed to the unquestioned fact that 





* The Parable of the Seed growing by night, while the husbandman 
sleeps, is peculiar to St. Mark. St. Luke, gives, in this place, only the 
parable of the Sower ; but at a later point of the history he gives those of 
the Mustard-seed and of the Leaven. 
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the Evangelists wrote for different classes of readers, rather than 
to the supposed fact that they are recording two different dis- 
courses addressed on two different occasions to two different 
classes of hearers.* The first beatitude as given by St. Luke 
(“ Blessed ye poor, for yours is the Kingdom of God ”) is certainly 
not precisely identical in form, or even in substance, with St. 
Matthew’s first beatitude (“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven”). But what is more natural 
than that our Lord, after having asserted and insisted on the 
blessedness of the spirit of poverty, should have turned to those 
around Him to felicitate them on their blessedness in being, 
through a voluntary renunciation of all that they had once pos- 
sessed, actually poor? It is just what a preacher in any age 
might do, who, having insisted on the advantages of detachment 
from the things of this world, should point his moral by address- 
ing himself directly to some religious community among his 
audience, bound by vow to the strict practice of actual poverty. 
So too, physical hunger and thirst, of which we read in St. 
Luke, are clearly not identical with that “hunger and thirst 
after justice” of which our Lord speaks in St. Matthew’s Gospel ; 
but the connection between the two is not far to seek, nor is it 
difficult to imagine how the mention of both may have found a 
place in a single passage of this great discourse. Neither is there 
any difficulty, as it seems to us, in understanding how different 
aspects of the same complex truths—both of which had been put 
forward by the Divine Preacher—should have been selected by 
two Evangelists, the one of whom is concerned rather with set- 
ting forth the interior dispositions required by our Lord in His 
followers, while the other, for his own good reasons (of which we 
may have something to say later), lays stress rather on the oppo- 
sition, in its outward and visible manifestations and results, 
between the principles of the world and of the Kingdom of God. 
St. Luke, it will be observed, passes over the four beatitudes 
which deal more exclusively with the virtues of the heart, and 
which do not answer immediately and directly to any particular 
external condition of life; while, on the other hand, he gives the 
four woes (omitted by St. Matthew) which so markedly empha- 
size the contrast just spoken oft Much of the Sermon on the 
Mount has been (according to the opinion we are here setting 
forth) omitted by St. Luke, as being concerned with topics whose 
immediate interest is for Jews as such, for to Jews as such his 
Gospel is not addressed. Other sections, we venture to suggest, 
he may have omitted, as not wishing simply to repeat what had 
already been put on record by St. Matthew. For, in the portions 





* “ Einheit,” p. 374. t Ibid., p. 376. 
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of the discourse which St. Luke gives in common with his pre- 
decessor, it will be noticed that the third Evangelist for the most 
part introduces some new detail or development. To give only a 
single example, compare the two versions of the great principle of 
“measure for measure,” a topic on which St. Luke might indeed 
be expected to enlarge : 


St. MatTrHew. Str. Luke. 


Judge not, that you may not be Judge not, and you shall not be 
judged. For with what judgment judged. Condemn not and you 
you have judged you shall be shall not becondemned. Forgive 
judged, and with what measure and you shall be forgiven. Give 
you have measured it shall be and it shall be given to you; 
measured to you again (vii, 1-2). good measure, and pressed down, 

and shaken together, and running 
over, shall they give into your 
bosom. For with the same 
measure that you shall mete 
withal, it shall be measured to 
you again (vi. 37-38). 

Father Coleridge, however, holds not only that the two dis- 
courses (as he believes them to be) differ in point of time and 
place, but also that St. Luke has “ carefully heaped up notes of 
difference in respect of the audience on occasion of the Sermon 
which he has preserved to us, as contrasted with that to which 
the Sermon on the Mount was delivered.”* Now, as to the differ- 
ence of place, it has been pointed out that rémog medivd¢ does not 
of necessity mean more than an open level space, whether elevated 
or otherwise, and that the apparently contradictory expressions 
ascendit and descendit have reference to two different points of 
departure.t And as to the audience on the two (?) occasions, the 
difference lies in this, that whereas St. Matthew speaks of crowds 
from Galilee and Decapolis, and Judea, and Perea, St. Luke’s 
words are: “a great multitude of people from all Judea and Jeru- 
salem, and from the coast of Tyre and Sidon.”{ Now it can 
hardly be that St. Luke intends to exclude Galileans, as if they 
had formed no part of the crowd. We submit that, instead of 
giving a complete enumeration of its elements, he is supplement- 





* “ Public Life,” vol. vi. p. 75. 

+ “ Einheit,” p. 373 (note). Suppose some one made the ascent of Snow- 
don from Bethgelert and then came down to Capel Curig, it is obvious that 
a writer who had occasion to mention the ascent to the summit of the 
mountain would speak of a“ descent” to the last-named village. Another 
having no occasion to mention the greater ascent, and being concerned 
only with what took place at the village, might say simply that the person 
in question “ went up ” thither. 


t Matt. iv. 25; Luke vi. 17. Cf. Mark iii. 7, 8. 
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ing St. Matthew’s account (to which he compendiously alludes in 
the phrase “all Judea and Jerusalem”) by adding that there 
were persons from the Phenician seaboard also present. 

Thirdly, as to the difference of time. Father Coleridge knows 
well how to insist, as earnestly and ably as any one, on the non- 
chronological arrangement of the earlier chapters of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. Moreover, to say nothing of the improbability that such 
a crowd as St. Matthew speaks of should have gathered about our 
Lord at the very outset of His ministry, the very words of the 


Evangelist—* And Jesus went about all Galilee... . . And his 
fame went throughout all Syria... .. And great multitudes 


followed him,” &.—seem to point to a time which need not be 
earlier than that at which St. Luke has placed the sermon which 
he records, 

But Father Coleridge’s strongest argument is that the Sermon 
in the Plain, as contrasted with the Sermon on the Mount, marks, 
though in a less degree than the teaching by parables, a growing 
reserve in our Lord’s manner of dealing with the people. And 
we certainly should not wish any one finally to adopt the opinion 
here tentatively put forth, without having first weighed—in the 
light of the text itself—all that Father Coleridge has to say on 
this point.* We will only, for the present, set over against this 
consideration Dr. Grimm’s remark that the hard words about the 
Scribes and Pharisees with which the Sermon on the Mount 
abounds may, perhaps, be taken as an indication that this dis- 
course belongs to a time subsequent to the open breaci of the 
Pharisees with our Lord. And what more fitting occasion could 
there be, we may ask in conclusion, for a formal lawgiving, such 
as the Sermon on the Mount confessedly embodies, than imme- 
diately after the choice of the Apostles ? 

To return now, for a moment, to the last-named act of Jesus, 
prefaced in the Gospel narrative by the record of an entire night 
spent by Him in prayer, Dr. Grimm well observes that this 
solemn choice may fitly be understood as our Lord’s response to 
the league of the Pharisees and Herodians against Him. At the 
very moment when He seemed to be simply retiring before the 
growing malice of His enemies, He found His opportunity for 
taking the most efficacious measures to baffle their machinations. 
The Church, of which He now laid the foundations, or rather of 
which He now selected the foundation stones, to be fitted for their 
place by many a blow of hammer and chisel, was to outlive the 
very memory of innumerable hostile coalitions, as unprincipled 





* “ Life of our Life,” vol. i. pp. 1. li. (Preface) ; 302 sqq., 329 sqq.; “ Public 
Life,” vol. vi. pp. 69 sqq. 

~ “Leben Jesu,” vol. ii. p, 725; “Life of our Life,” vol. i. p. 179; 
“ Public Life,” vol. vi. pp. 10, 11. 
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and ephemeral as that which now linked the separatist Pharisees 
with the minions of thehalf-heathen Herod. So too, when, a few 
months later, the first missionary circuit of the Apostles followed 
significantly on the beheading of St. John the Baptist, the send- 
ing forth of twelve men in place of one who had been taken off 
presaged for all time the inexhaustible fecundity of the Church of 
Christ.* And again, yet another occasion, on which our Blessed 
Lord saw fit to elude for the moment the search of Herod’s 
emissaries,} served as an opportunity for that miraculous feeding 
of the multitudes, which was specially designed to prepare men’s 
minds for the marvellous Sacrament which was to be the strength 
of countless generations in time of persecution and trial. 

We may observe too, before leaving this subject, that the pro- 
phecy quoted by St. Matthew as having been fulfilled in our 
Lord’s retirement before His enemies sets forward prominently 
the hopes of the Gentiles. The Evangelist would remind his 
readers that the organized opposition to Jesus, which marked the 
beginning of the rejection of the Jews was to overreach itself by 
becoming the occasion of the call to all the other nations of the 
earth.t .A propos of the coalition itself, of which we have spoken, 
Father Coleridge writes : 

We do not hear much of the danger to our Lord, which may have 
resulted from this, the first of a thousand such unholy leagues between 
the professors of religion and strictness and the rude and profligate 
world. .... The league is chiefly memorable as having produced in 
our Lord’s usual habits of preaching in the cities and towns, and as 
having set an example, which has been only too faithfully followed in 
every age of the Christian Church down to our own time. Sectarian 
envy and jealousy have never been scrupulous as to the allies with 
whom they unite against our Lord and against His Church, or 
His servants, Whether it is Arianism leaguing with the corrupt 
court of the sons of Constantine, or the enemies of St. Chrysos- 
tom with the flatterers of Eudoxia, or the Greeks welcoming the yoke 
of the Turk as a protection against the Pope, or Anglicanism truckling 
at the feet of the Royal power, or Jansenism making common cause with 
Madame de Pompadour and the French philosophers against the Society 
of Jesus . . . . in a thousand different instances in history we have 
repeated, over and over again, the typical incident of the Pharisees 
banding with the Herodians against our Lord Jesus Christ.§ 


But it is time to pass on to other incidents of the period we 
are considering. Both the authors whom we have under review, 
find it of interest to compare and contrast the accounts given by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke respectively, of the healing of the 
centurion’s servant at Capharnaum. 





~ * “Leben Jesu,” vol. iii. p. 383. + Matt xiv. 13; Luke ix. 9. 
t Matt. xii, 17-21. § “Public Life,” vol. v. pp. 327, 328. 
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St. Luke [Father Coleridge observes] as was natural with the 
Evangelist who wrote especially for the Gentile Churches converted 
by St. Paul, seems to have drawn his account of the incident of this 
miracle either from the good centurion himself or from some of his 
friends, His account is that of one who stands, as it were, by the side 
of the centurion in the whole scene. St. Matthew, on the other hand, 
seems to stand by our Lord.* 


And Dr. Grimm points out how the third Evangelist not only 
supplements what St. Matthew has told us, by adding several 
interesting antecedent particulars, but is especially careful to add 
such details to the actual story of the miracle as serve to set forth 
the faith and the humility of the centurion in the clearest light. 
Thus, St. Luke not only tells us that the man was a munificent 
benefactor to the Jewish community at Capharnaum, but also lets 
us see that, before going forward himself to speak with Jesus, he 
sent forward two deputations, the first of “the ancients of the 
Jews,” desiring Jesus to come and heal his servant ; the second of 
his own personal friends, who were to say on his behalf: “ Lord, 
trouble not Thyself, for I am not worthy that Thou shouldst 
conie under my roof.”{ Dr. Grimm rightly lays stress on this 
miracle, with all its circumstances, as especially significant, when 
due regard is had to its place in the history of our Lord’s life. 
It presaged the throwing open of the Gospel covenant to the 
Gentile world, and such a presage could hardly have been given 
on a more striking occasion than in immediate succession on the 
choice of the Apostles, and on the first discourse delivered in the 
presence of the newly-appointed twelve.$ 

The story of the raising to life of the widow’s son at Naim is 
peculiar to, and characteristic of, St. Luke and his Gospel of 
Mercy ; and it may perhaps be thought that it was from our 
Blessed Lady herself that the Evangelist gathered the details of 
a scene so touchingly symbolical of her own bereavement, and of 
the restoration of her First Born to her through the Resurrec- 
tion.|| But, besides satisfying his desire of making known hereby 
the merciful compassionateness of the Sacred Heart, St. Luke 
has, in recording this miracle, thrown light, after his wont, on 
the onward progress of events. For he makes it clear that it was 
the raising of this young man to life which gave immediate 





* “ Public Life,” vol. vi. p. 204. St. Matthew tells us that the servant 
was sick of the palsy and in great suffering (this was the message which 
Jesus received); St. Luke adds that he was at the point of death, and 
that he was a valued servant of his master. 

+ “Einheit,” p. 377. t Luke vii. 1-10; Matt. viii. 5-14. 

§ “ Hinheit,” pp. 377, 378. 

4 “ And the dead man sat up, and began to speak, and He gave him to 
his mother,” Luke vii. 15. Cf. “ Public Life,” vol. vi. p. 236. 
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occasion to the message which St. John the Baptist sent to our 
Lord at this time from his prison. 


And then came a great fear on them all [says the Evangelist], and 
they glorified God, saying: A great prophet is arisen among us, and 
God hath visited His people. And this rumour of Him [i.e., the 
report, inclusively at least, of this particular miracle] went forth 
through all Judea, and through all the country round about, And 
John’s disciples told him of all those things. And John called to him 
two of his disciples, and sent them to Jesus, saying: Art thou he that 
is to come, or look we for another ?* 


The same message has, indeed, been recorded by St. Matthew’ 
but apart from any immediate and definite historical connection ; 
for the incident is introduced, in the first Gospel, merely by the 
general expression: “ Now, when John had heard in prison the 
wonderful works of Christ.” t 

In his further account of this same message, and of our Lord’s 
answer, St. Luke adds several noteworthy particulars to what we 
learn from his predecessor. In the first place, by means of a 
form of verbal repetition which, though common in the fourth, 
is by no means characteristic of the third Gospel, he lets us see 
the solemn character of the question which the Baptist’s disciples 
were to put. “And John... . sent them to Jesus, saying [7.. 
to say]: Art thou he that is to come ? [6 goxdpueyoe, a recognized 
Messianic title], &e. And when the men were come unto him, 
they said: John the Baptist hath sent us unto thee, saying: 
Art thou he that is to come?” and the rest.{ Secondly, the 
question having been thus formally put, St. Matthew con- 
tinues: “ And Jesus making answer said to them: Go and tell 
what you have heard and seen: The blind see, and the lame 
walk,” § &. But St. Luke, before reciting this answer of our 
Lord, tells us that “in that same hour” or, as we might say, 
“there and then” “he healed many of their diseases and hurts 
and evil spirits, and to many that were blind he gave sight.” || 
And lastly, after quoting, in entire parallelism with St. Matthew, 
our Lord’s testimony to St. John the Baptist (in the well-known 





* Luke vii. 16-19. 

+ Matt. xi. 2. “Nowhere else,” says Father Coleridge, “does St. 
Matthew speak of our Lord as simply of ‘the Christ.’ We must, there- 
fore, suppose that he intends to point out that the works of which he is 
speaking were the works of the Christ in the strictest sense, that is, the 
works of which belonged to the Christ as He had been promised by the 
Prophets.”—* Public Life,” vol. vi. p. 251 (slightly abridged). 
_ - Luke vii. 19, 20. Dr. Grimm sees in this formal verbal repetition an 
indication of indifference on the part of St. John’s disciples ; as if the ques- 
tion were nothing to them, they were merely the mouthpieces of another (!) 
—“ Einheit,” pp. 380, 381 (note). 

§ Matt. xi. 4-11. 4 Luke vii. 21. 
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passage: “‘ What went ye out to the desert to see?” &c.), he adds 
the retrospective parenthetical statement that, “ All the people, 
and the publicans [had] justified God, being baptized with John’s 
baptism ; but the Pharisees and the lawyers despised the counsel of 
God against themselves [7.¢. to their own cost], being not baptized 
by him:”* a parenthesis which serves to introduce the short 
parable which follows—that of the children in the market-place 
—and to let us see to whom the parable primarily applies ; while 
the sharp contrast between proud Pharisee and repentant sinner 
is forthwith further emphasized by that touching story of the 
conversion of the Magdalen, which disputes with the parables of 
the Good Samaritan and of the Prodigal Son the claim to be the 
most beautiful and characteristic of many passages which are 
peculiar to the third Gospel. 

In connection with the first teaching by parables most com- 
mentators have called attention to the fact that, whereas in St. 
Matthew’s account our Lord says that He adopted the parabolic 
form of teaching because the people were blind and hard of under- 
standing, St. Mark and St. Luke seem to make Him say that He 
taught in this manner fo the end that the people might see not 
though they had eyes, and understand not what they heard with 
their ears. But we are inclined to think that Father Coleridge lays 
rather too much stress on this difference, which is perhaps rather 
apparent than real. The words “ut videntes non videant,” &c., 
in St. Mark and St. Luke, contain only a fragment of a well-known 
passage in Isaias, And it may be argued that such a partial 
quotation of a familiar text is to be understood rather as an 
allusion designed to suggest and call to mind the sense of the 
whole, than as a complete expression, to be understood in strict 
grammatical propriety. “To them that are without all things 
are done in parables: that seeing they may not see,” &c. 
According to the view here proposed, these words are equivalent 
to something like this: ‘To them that are without all things 
are done in parables, according to the prophecy, which you know, 
about eyes so blind that seeing they see not and hearts so hard 
that hearing they understand not.” 

The view which we have put forward leaves untouched, we are 
well aware, whatever difficulties belong to the text as it stands in 
the Book of Isaias, but it absolves us from the necessity of “ multi- 
plying occasions” with Father Coleridge,t and from supposing 
that our Lord twice quoted the same text, in reference to the 
same subject, in two different senses. 

We have already spoken of the teaching by parables as marking 
the commencement of a more distinct system of esoteric teaching 





* Luke vii. 29. t “ Public Life,” vol. vii. pp. 116-119. 
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addressed to the Apostles, together with a small body of imme- 
diate disciples, apart from the crowds who formed our Lord’s 
usual audience. ‘To these chosen ones it was given to know the 
mystery of the Kingdom of Heaven, but to them that were with- 
out it was not given. “ For he that hath, to him shall be given, 
and he shall abound; from him that hath not shall be taken 
away that also which he hath,” or, as it is said elsewhere, “ that 
which he seemeth to have.” Words of terrible warning to the 
people of God, from whom was to be taken that one talent which 
they had neglected to turn to good account. ‘ But blessed are 
your eyes because they see, and your ears because they hear. For, 
amen I say to you, many prophets and just men have desired to 
see the things that you see, and have not seen them,” and the 
rest—words no less full of consolation than the others were of 
terror; for the things which the prophets “desired to see” were, 
of course, the fulfilment of their own prophecies; and so the 
Apostles are told that they are, indeed, fallen upon days of grace, 
and are, indeed, living in the very fulness of time.* 

Of the prophecy asserted by St. Matthew to be contained in 
the opening words of the 77th Psalm (“I will open my mouth in 
parables,” &c.), and to have been fulfilled in the parabolic teaching 
of our Lord, both Father Coleridge and Dr. Grimm give a some- 
what detailed explanation. The psalm in question contains a 
history of God’s benefits to the chosen people down to the choice 
of David and the rejection of Ephraim, with repeated reference 
to the unchanging perversity of the recipients of these special 
favours. Particular stress is laid on those features of the deliver- 
ance from Egypt which we now know to have been more directly 
typical of the ordinances of the New Covenant—namely, the 
passage of the Red Sea, the striking of the rock, and the giving 
of the manna. So much is clear ; but it is not quite so clear what 
special relation it is intended to establish between the Psalmist thus 
telling the history of his people and our Lord speaking in parables. 
Dr. Grimm finds the connection in this, that, as a leading theme 
in the Psalm is the gradual rejection of Ephraim, so our Lord’s 
parables point no less unmistakably to the final rejection of the 
Jews. This seems to us to be too exclusive a view.t Father 
Coleridge writes, more sympathetically, and with perhaps a more 
comprehensive grasp of a many-sided truth : 


The great subject of the Psalm is the manner in which God deals 
with his people, correcting them, chastising them, and then again 





forgiving them and defending them. ... . [Now] the subject-matter 

of this series of parables [7.e. those of Matt. xiii., Mark iv.] taken as a 

whole is much the same as that which .... is suggested by the 
* “Leben Jesu,” vol. iii. pp. 250-252. + Ibid., pp. 268-271. 
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historical events in the Psalm of Asaph... .. The scattering broad- 
cast the seed of the Word, the patience with which so many failures 
are tolerated, caused by the perverseness of those to whom the Word 
is addressed, the permission of evil even in the Kingdom of the Church, 
the chastisements which in the New Covenant are so constantly deferred 
till the end of the world instead of being at once inflicted, the mar- 
vellous constancy of God in bringing about His work .. . . repre- 
sent to us what we may call an Evangelical version of those very rules 
of conduct on the part of God which are instanced, in a more severe 
exemplification, in the narrative of Asaph.* 


One more extract we must allow ourselves before leaving the 
subject of the earlier parabolic teaching of our Lord. At the 
close of the series of similitudes recounted by St. Matthew in the 
13th chapter of his Gospel, he adds these words of our Lord and 
of His Apostles : 


Jesus saith to them: Have ye understood all these things? They 
say to him: Yea, Lord. And hesaid to them: Therefore every scribe 
instructed in the Kingdom of Heaven is like to a man that is a house- 
holder, who bringeth forth out of his treasures old things and new 


(Matt. xiii. 51, 52). 


It is a part of Father Coleridge’s able and profound comment 
on these words which (with some little condensation here and 
there) we desire to set before our readers. We know of no 
passage in which the writer has given a better proof of his own 
faculty of bringing forth old things and new from the treasure- 
house of the Gospel text. 


It can hardly be doubted [he writes] that, by the scribes instructed 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, our Lord meant the Apostles, and those 
who were in any degree to share and inherit their office of teaching. 
He seems also to signify that He considered the instructions of which 
He had just now come to the close as containing in themselves some 
sufficient amount of instruction to justify the statement that those who 
had heard and understood them were thereby qualified for the office of 
teacher in the Kingdom. [If this be so, then there must be in the 
parables now delivered a system of teaching for the benefit of teachers, 
as distinguished from those who are to be taught by them. And He 
adds concerning this teaching that its sufficiency lay in its qualifying 
them to discharge competently their office of teachers, not simply by 
the repetition of what they had now been taught, but by the applica- 
tion of the instruction conveyed to them in a way of their own, a way 
which He compares to the action of a householder who supplies the 
wants of his household as they arise, from the stores which he has 
provided. Our Lord seems to use the words “new things and old” 
almost proverbially, as if to signify whatever may be required at the 





* “Public Life,” vol. vii. p. 229, 280. 
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moment, whether new or old ; just that which it is opportune and 
according to the needs of the moment to put forth. .... The prudent 
teacher will know how to draw the new out of the old, to put the new 
in such a light as to show that it is old as well as new, to set forth the 
old in such a manner as to show that it is not obsolete, but in perfect 
keeping with the requirements of his own time. .. . . 

[To apply these remarks to the parables before us] we find that they 
do not contain a summary of Christian doctrine or practice ; but rather 
that they are descriptions in general of the condition under which the 
Word of God is preached, the manner in which it is received, the 
innate power of the Word, the way in which God will deal, whether in 
this or in the next world, with those in whom the Word has been 
fruitful or unfruitful. They relate, then, not so much to particular 
doctrines as to the Word of God preached or taught tomen by men 
who have the commission to teach; and it is in this sense that they 
are mainly addressed to the teachers rather than to the hearers. The 
first thing that would be done by a husbandman who acted on the 
truths used as images, for instance, in the first parable, would be to 
endeavour to clear his field of thorns, to frighten away the birds, and 
the rest. Just so a preacher, with the lesson of that parable in his 
mind, would turn his efforts to the removal of just those obstacles 
which are signified by the details of the similitude. It would be his 
endeavour to rivet the attention of the heedless, to deepen the sense of 
responsibility in frivolous hearts, to wean the souls of others from the 
cares of this world and the deceitful love of riches..... If the 
parables are considered in this light the words of our Lord on which 
we are commenting are seen to amount to something like a promise 
that in these few instructions of His we shall always find what we 
want in the way of guidance for the selections that have to be made: 
what to avoid, what to keep back, what to insist on in the first instance, 
how to win the heart before the mind is addressed, when to appeal 
to fear, when to hope; and also how confident we may be in the 
powers of the Word of God faithfully administered in the ordinance of 
preaching.* 


To the stilling of the storm and to the scene in the land of the 
Gerasenes reference has already been made. But a word must be 
added here on the significance of the passage of the demons into 
the swine, and on our Lord’s command, or counsel, to the liber- 
ated demoniac. The request of the legion of devils to be allowed 
to enter into the swine, with the granting of the request and the 
actual result which followed, served, it may be thought, to put in 
their true light these four points: (1) the literal truth of the 
name Legio ; (2) the malice of the demons, who would injure men 
in their property when forbidden to exercise the tyranny of per- 
sonal possession ; (3) the degradation of those once bright spirits ; 
and (4) the absolute dominion of our Lord over the demons, and 





* “ Public Life,” vol. vii. pp. 254-260 (abridged). 
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moreover, over all property. The grovelling, too, of this legion of 
cruel fiends at the feet of the meek Saviour, and their piteous 
whining for mercy is a trait in the picture not to be overlooked .* 
After the destruction of the swine, and the prayer of the Gerasenes 
that Jesus would depart from their country, we read in St. Mark’s 
Gospel : 


And when Jesus went up into the ship, he that had been troubled 
with the devil began to beseech him that he might be with him. And 
he admitted him not, but saith to him: Go into thy house to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee. .... 
And he went his way, and began to publish in Decapolis how great 
things Jesus had done for him; and all men wondered (v. 19). 


The curious verbal parallelism between “ quanta tibi Dominus 
fecerit”” and “ quanta sibi fecisset Jesus” seems to imply that the 
poor Gerasene rightly understood our Lord’s absolute dominion 
over the powers of hell to be a proof of His divinity ; and it was 
perhaps in this sense that, with a right instinct, he proclaimed as 
the work of Jesus that which was undoubtedly the act of God. 
The command or counsel, moreover, given to this Gentile, to go 
and publish among his countrymen the favour which he had re- 
ceived, stands in marked contrast with the silence so frequently 
enjoined, during this period, on the recipients of miraculous 
favours in Jewish territory. The same caution not needlessly to 
excite hostility, which had now become necessary in Galilee, was, 
happily, uncalled for in the heathen region of Decapolis.t 

St. Matthew’s account of the raising of Jairus’s daughter, and 
of the healing of the woman with an issue of blood, is given in 
the fewest possible words, as is not unnatural with a writer en- 
gaged, as the first Evangelist is in this part of his Gospel, in giving 
a sort of catalogue of miraculous cures. The other two synoptists 
give a fuller and more striking narrative of what passed, St. Mark 
supplying rather more details than St. Luke. Bearing in mind 
the statements, placed in close juxtaposition by St. Luke, that the 
daughter of Jairus was about twelve years old, and that the woman 
had suffered twelve years from her issue of blood, it is perhaps 
not fanciful to think, with Dr. Grimm, that the subjects of the 
two miracles are intended to symbolize two classes of persons in 
need of the restorative graces of the Christian dispensation ; and 
that the daughter of Jairus represents the moribund synagogue, 
and the woman in the crowd the Gentile world—or rather that 
portion of it which, through faith, comes into healing contact 
with Christ. From St. Mark’s expression, “ When she had 





* “Leben Jesu,” vol. iii. pp. 320 sqq. } Ibid., pp. 328-330. 
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heard of Jesus,” Dr. Grimm concludes that the woman was pro- 
bably herself a Gentile.* 

At this point of the history St. Mark tells us of a visit to 
Nazareth, the same, unquestionably, of which St. Matthew speaks 
in ch. xiii. 54-58 of his Gospel, and which Dr. Grimm further 
identifies with the visit recorded by St. Luke in his fourth chap- 
ter as having occurred at the very beginning of the Galilean 
ministry. St. Mark, he thinks, had good reasons for not open- 
ing his narrative with the story of what was, in its outward 
aspect, a failure; and so, he supposes, the Evangelist has trans- 
ferred the incident to this place. But Father Coleridge is perhaps 
right in maintaining that there were two visits to Nazareth, and 
a twofold rejection there.t The case is not parallel with that of 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Sermon in the Plain. For 
St. Matthew, who in his earlier chapters confessedly follows a 
logical rather than a chronological order in his account of the 
public life of Jesus, had an obvious motive for placing at the 
very head of his record a document which might well be called 
the Magna Charta of the Kingdom of Heaven. But St. Mark, 
though he might have had good reasons for omitting altogether 
the story of the rejection at Nazareth, could not, it may be 
thought, have been led not only to insert it in this particular 
place, but to introduce it by a phrase which implies that he is 
following the order of succession in time. 

A special interest attaches to the Gospel record of the first 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes, inasmuch as it is the one 
single incident in the public life of our Lord which has been 
recorded by all four Evangelists.|| A noteworthy point about the 
harmony here is the careful way in which St. John supplements 
the account of the matter given by the synoptists. At least half 
of his narrative consists of details which are not given by the 
other Evangelists, while in the remainder he repeats only so 
much of what they have already told us as is needful to make 
the story intelligible. St. John is alone in telling us that the 
miracle was wrought when “the Pasch, the festival of the Jews, 
was at hand.” He alone records the words addressed by our 
Lord to Philip, before as yet the crowds had gathered together : 
“Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?” to which 
question the Evangelist adds the characteristic observation : 
** And this He said to try him, for He himself knew what He 





* “ Leben Jesu,” vol. iii. p. 339. 
+ Mark vi. 1-6; “ Einheit,” p. 547. 
h ee Life,” vol. viii. ch. i.; “ Speaker’s Commentary,” on Mark 
vi. 1-6. 
§ “ And he went out from thence, and came into his own country.” 
|| Matt. xiv. 13-21; Mark vi. 30-44; Luke ix. 10-17; John vi. 1-13. 
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would do.” St. John alone reports St. Andrew’s words: “ There 
is a boy here that hath five barley loaves and two fishes; but 
what are these among so many?”” We learn from St. Mark that 
the scene of the miracle was a desert place near Bethsaida, and 
therefore to the north-east of the lake. From St. John we 
learn that the spot was a few furlongs inland, for he tells us that 
Jesus “ went up into a mountain,” adding the picturesque detail 
that “there was much grass in the place.’ The other Evangelists 
relate that Jesus, taking the loaves and the fishes, “looked up to 
heaven, and blessed, and brake them.” St. John, who does not 
repeat these expressions, full as they are of sacramental signifi- 
cance, tells us, with still more explicit allusion to the holy 
Eucharist, that our Lord “gave thanks” before distributing 
the bread (cbyaprorhaac diédwxe); and referring back to the scene 
from the events of the following day, he speaks of “the place 
where they did eat bread, the Lord giving thanks” (evyapiori- 
cavroc tov Kupiov). Lastly, St. John alone records the words : 
‘Gather up the fragments that remain lest they be lost,’”’ and he 
is more explicit than the other Evangelists in describing the 
actual gathering. 

In connection with the discourse in the Synagogue at Caphar- 
naum on the Bread of Life, Dr. Grimm makes some reflections 
which it may be worth while to reproduce in substance here. 
They concern what we may call the antecedent credibility of the 
mystery of the holy Eucharist, a credibility based on the known 
typical character of the Old Dispensation. 

If the deliverance from Egypt, taken as a whole, was intended 
to be—as it certainly was—symbolical of the economy of Redemp- 
tion, then must there be something in the New Dispensation 
answering not only to the slaying but also to the eating of the 
Paschal Lamb; something, too, answering to the manna in the 
desert. So, too, assuredly there must be something in the New 
Dispensation answering to the sacrificial meal which formed an 
integral portion of a whole class of sacrifices under the old law. 
Again, if the slaying of the victim and the pouring out of its 
blood upon the altar (to which, in the case of the Paschal Lamb, 
corresponded the smearing of the blood upon the door-post) was 
to be really, and not in a merely figurative manner, reproduced in 
the sacrifice of the Cross, then also the eating of the fiesh of the 
victim must be represented in the antitype by a counterpart not 
less real. This is the hidden truth which underlies Our Lord’s 
words: “The bread which I will give is My flesh, which I will 
give [the repetition is found in the Greek text] for the life of the 
world.” As surely, and in as literal verity, as He will give His 
flesh for the life of the world in the sacrifice of the Cross, so 
surely, and with the same literal truth, will He give that same 
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flesh, the very flesh of the sacrifice, to be the food of men. The 
learned writer adds a further consideration. The office of the tire 
in the sacrifice was to separate the more velatile and ethereal 
elements of the victim from the residual ash, sending up the 
former “as a sweet savour before the Lord.” This purifying 
process, applied in fact to only a portion of the victim when a 
sacrificial meal was to follow, was understood as performed for the 
whole. So that the portions of the victim which were set aside 
for the priests or others to eat (according to the nature of the 
sacrifice) were considered as themselves hallowed and purified by 
fire. Now in this, as in other particulars, the old typical sacrifices 
fell short of, while they fitly symbolized, the great eucharistic 
reality. The whole Body of our Blessed Lord has passed through 
the cleansing fires (He Himself called it a baptism) of His sacred 
Passion. The whole Body of our Blessed Lord has been glorified 
and has ascended before the face of God to plead for us with the 
eloquent pleading of His five wounds. And that which they 
receive who “ partake of the altar” in the New Dispensation is 
not some portion of the victim’s flesh, hallowed as it were by con- 
comitance, but that same glorified Body whole and entire, which 
suffered and which ascended. Dr. Grimm may be thanked for an 
eloquent exposition of more than one aspect of the “gloriost 
corporis mysterium.” * But we have given the merest frag- 
ment of a specimen of his treatment of the subject, and have left 
ourselves no space to quote from the three chapters which Father 
Coleridge devotes to the same discourse. f 

We must now pass per saltum to the third period of the 
Public Life, which extends from the Confession of St. Peter to 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, six days before the Passion 
and Death of our Lord. This period has been dealt with by 
Father Coleridge in three volumes,t bearing, as an appropriate 
collective title, “The Preaching of the Cross;” for repeated 
predictions of the Passion and a marked insistance on the neces- 
sity of self-denial, and on the higher counsels of perfection, are 
characteristic of our Lord’s discourses during this time. 

The period, so far as the narratives of the synoptists are con- 
cerned, falls into three divisions: the first containing the story 
of the Transfiguration and of what followed immediately there- 
on; the second answering to a long section of St. Luke’s Gospel 
(ix. 51-xviii. 80), which, taken as a whole, has no parallel in St. 
Matthew or in St. Mark; the third embracing all that we are 





* “Leben Jesu,” vol. iii. ch. vii. 
T “ Public Life,” vol. viii. ch. ix.-xi. 
t Ibid. vols. ix., x., xi., answering to the fourth and a portion of the 
fifth volume of the ‘‘ Leben Jesu.” 
cc2 
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told by the three earlier Evangelists of our Lord’s last journey to 
Jerusalem.* 

But the relation of St. Luke’s Gospel to St. John’s, as regards 
the same period, is not quite so easily stated, or even determined. 
Our Lord, as we gather from the fourth Gospel, did not go to 
Jerusalem for the third Passover of His public life. He visited 
the holy city, however, in the following October, on oecasion of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and again in December for the festival 
of the Dedication of the Temple.t We do not hear of any visit 
to Jerusalem between the last-named solemnity and the Passover 
of the Passion. Now, the long section of St. Luke’s Gospel 
already referred to contains many notes of place; and, in parti- 
cular, our Lord is repeatedly spoken of as being on a journey, and 
again these journeys, whenever they are specified, are described 
as being towards Jerusalem. The problem for the harmonist to 
solve lies in determining how many journeys St. Luke really 
speaks of, and what is the relation of these journeys to the three 
visits to Jeruralem (including the last one of all) of which, as we 
have seen, St. John tells us. 

In the autumn, when “ the Jews’ Feast of Tabernacles was at 
hand,” Jesus, we read, “ was walking in Galilee, for he would not 
walk in Judea, because the Jews sought to slay him.”{ And 
then the Evangelist goes on to relate His going up to Jerusalem, 
“‘ not openly, but as it were in secret,”§ and the discussions and 
discourses which He held there om that occasion. Many har- 
monists, and among them Dr. Grimm and Father Cornely, 
suppose that it is of this journey that St. Luke speaks towards 
the end of his ninth chapter, when he says that “ it came to pass, 
when the days of his taking-up (avaAfyewe) were accomplishing, 
that He steadfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem,” and that a 
certain town of the Samaritans “ received him not, because His 
face was [as] of one going to Jerusalem.” || But it seems to us 
more than difficult to reconcile the characteristics of this journey, 
its declared purpose and solemn character, with the secret and 
unexpected ascent to Jerusalem of which St. John speaks in the 
passage just referred to. Indeed, such is the solemnity of St. 
Luke’s language at this point that other commentators have 


* Dr. Grimm would maintain that several incidents belonging to the 
second division of the period are to be found in the earlier chapter of St. 
Matthew. Father Coleridge holds that, with perhaps one exception, 
these are instances of events similar but not identical, illustrating the 
general resemblance between the Galilean preaching on the one hand, and 
that in Judea and Perea on the other. 

¢t John vii. 10; x. 22. t Ibid. vii. 1, 2. § Ibid. 10. 

i) Luke ix, 51-54, 
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supposed him to be speaking of the last journey of our Lord to 
the holy city. But this, again, could only be on the supposition 
that St. Luke presently makes a notable departure from chrono- 
logical order ; for, whereas chapter x. 38 finds Jesus at Bethany 
—i.e., at the very gates of the city (whether on the way to or 
from Jerusalem does not appear from the context), He is again, 
in chapter xiii. 22, and in chapter xvii. 11, far away, and still on 
an upward journey. We do not know that any reason has been 
suggested for such a chronological inversion, and, in the absence 
of any, we hold it as more probable that St. Luke speaks of at 
least two journeys to Jerusalem, that of chapter xii, 22 being 
distinet from that of chapters ix. 51—-x. 38. On the other hand, 
that he does not speak of more than two appears to us to follow 
from an expression in chapter xiii, 35, which seems to imply that 
Jesus is already on His way to Jerusalem for the last time.* 
Accordingly, we think it probable that the journey of chapter xiii. 
and that of chapter xvii. and chapter xviii. are one and the same; 
and this—supposing that St. Luke has not spoken of the secret 
uscent recorded by St. John—is in entire agreement with what 
we learn from the fourth Gospel. Our Lord, having come to 
Jerusalem, secretly and comparatively unattended, for the Feast 
of ‘Tabernacles, would naturally return, after the festival, to where 
He had left the main body of His followers; in other words, to 
Galilee. And the journey spoken of in St. Luke’s ninth chapter 
in close connection with the mission of the seventy-two disciples, 
will be that which preceded the Feast of the Dedication. That 
of the thirteenth and following chapters will be the last 
journey of all, the same which is taken up at a later point by the 
two first Evangelists. After the Encenia (Dedication) our Lord, 
as we learn from St. John, retired into Perea, whence, after an 
interval not defined by the context, He returned to Bethany for the 
raising of Lazarus.t After this miracle, by reason of the conspi- 
racies of the Jews against his life, He again withdrew from Judea, 
this time to Ephrem, a town or village described as being in “a 
country near the wilderness;” a place, therefore, situated somewhere 
to the north-east of Jerusalem, near the Jordan, and probably not 
far from the northern limit of Samaria.t Thence it would appear 
from St. Luke that He passed into Galilee, for in chapter xin. 22 
Ife receives a warning to withdraw from Herod’s territory, and 
in chapter xvii. 1] He is travelling towards Jerusalem by a route 





* “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, .... 1 say to you that you shall not see 
me till the time come when you shall say: Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.” 

t John x. 40; xi. 7, 17. + John xi. 54. 
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as it seems, which passed along the borders of Galilee and 
Samaria.* In chapter xviii. 31 He is, apparently, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jericho, and here the third Evangelist is once more 
joined by St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

Father Coleridge, it must suffice to add, who is at one with us 
in thinking that Luke ix. 51 refers to the journey which imme- 
diately preceded the Encenia, connects the notices of chapter xiil., 
and even those of chapter xvii., with the same journey. Accord- 
ing to his arrangement, the last journey is not reached till chapter 
xviii, 31. 

The limits of our space will not allow us to go through at length 
the incidents of this third and last period of our Lord’s public life. 
But there are two passages in St. Luke’s Gospel belonging to this 
time concerning which we have a few words to say. 

I. St. Luke’s twelfth chapter contains a series of four parables 
on watchfulness, the significance and mutual relations of which 
have not, it seems to us, been adequately brought out by either 
of the authors with whom we are here chiefly concerned, though 
we venture to think that Father Coleridge’s treatment of them is 
more satisfactory than that of Dr. Grimm. We must confine 
ourselves to a very few observations, which, and by the application 
of similar principles, might easily be multiplied. 

The girding of the loins in the first parable is, we think, to be 
interpreted in a closer connection with what precedes and with 
what follows than has been recognized by either author. In the 
earlier part of His discourse, our Lord has been speaking first of 
avarice, then of temporal solicitudes, and finally of the voluntary 
renunciation of the goods of this world, in order that by alms- 
giving we may acquire a secure and lasting treasure in heaven ; 
the further consideration being added that where our treasure is 
there also will our heart be. Now, if we mistake not, it is this 
same freedom from earthly solicitudes, this same detachment 
from earthly possessions, which is set before us under a fresh 
aspect under the similitude of the girding of the loins. We are, 
no doubt, justified in extending the significance of the metaphor, 
in acordance with Scriptural usage, so as to include all manner of 
self-denial and self-restraint, and in particular holy continence. 
Still, the primary and fundamental reference of the figure as it 
is here used is, if we mistake not, to be setting ourselves free, at 
least to the extent of internal detachment, from those earthly 
possessions, and especially those superfluous possessions, of which 





* Father Cornely understands this passage of a circuit through, not 
between, Samaria and Galilee, and explains the fact that Samaria is named 
first in the text by making Ephrem (or rather Bethany) the starting-point 
of the circuit (“ Introductio ad N, T.,” pp. 284, 294). 
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loose and flowing garments are so apt a symbol. Again, girded 
loins are characteristic, and are spoken of in Holy Scripture as 
characteristic, of travellers setting out upon a journey, and of 
soldiers ready for action; but they are also characteristic of 
servants on active duty,* and it is, we think, in this sense 
primarily that the metaphor is here employed. If this be not 
borne in mind, the emphatic expression, precinget se, in the 
account which is given forthwith of the reward of the vigilant 
servant, is apt to lose its full force and significance. Proecinget 
se (“He will gird himself”) answers to Sint lumbi vestri 
precinecti (“Let your loins be girt”); the promised reward 
echoes the exhortation to watchfulness.t They who, during this 
term of probation, have borne themselves on earth, not as masters 
but as servants, shall be rewarded by realizing the full effects of 
that divine self-abasement by which the Lord and Master of all 
took upon Himself the form of a servant, the semblance—nay, the 
actual office and functions—of one that ministereth. ‘ Amen, I 
say to you, he will gird himself, and will make them sit down, 
and passing will minister unto them.” A beautiful figure, 
exaggerated, if we may so say, from real life (for “no earthly 
master,” as Father Coleridge writes, “ would act in this way ”)— 
a figure in which the girding of the Master represents the 
mystery of the Incarnation, perpetuated in Heaven, while the 
passing of the Master in servant’s guise from one to another 
of those who sit at table shadows forth the fact that our everlast- 
ing reward will be a personal gift to each individual among the 
blessed—a gift administered, as it were, to each by those sacred 
and venerable hands which blessed and broke the heavenly bread 
that contains this same reward under a sacramental veil.f 

But immediately after this parable of the watchful servants, 
we read a second, in which the Lord’s coming is likened to that 
of a thief in the night. And it seems to us that the mutual 
relation of these is inadequately set forth if we do not recognize 
in them the contrasted pictures of the happy death of him for 
whom the darkness of this world is lighted by the torch of faith 
and of holy expectation, and the miserable taking off of the man 
whose treasure is all in this world, and who slumbers heedless of the 
thief who, sooner or later, will “ break in and steal.”§ Of thieves 





* E.g.. Luke xvii. 8: “Make ready my supper, and gird thyself, and 
serve me while I eat and drink.” t Luke xii. 35, 37. 
_ $C. “ Public Life,” vol. x. p. 108. We should, however, not be justified 
in claiming Father Coleridge’s authority for the whole of the above inter- 
pretation. 

§ The contrast between the joyful return of the Master and the disas- 
trous inroad of the thief, and its bearing on the interpretation of the two 
parables, seems to have been unaccountably overlooked both by Father 
Coleridge and by Dr. Grimm. 
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who break in and steal our Lord had spoken just before. Are we 
wrong in thinking that in likening the coming of the Son of 
Man to that of a thief in the night, He is throwing fresh light 
upon those earlier words ? 

Of course we are far from saying that the similitude of the 
thief in the night has no points of resemblance with the death 
even of the just, but we maintain that the figure certainly has a 
primary reference, by way of contrast with the preceding one, to 
the death of those who sleep the sleep of sin, lapped in a false 
security. That the two parables are intended to embody a striking 
contrast appears to us to be ali but proved by the obvious antithesis 
between the next pair of similitudes, those of the faithful and the 
unfaithful stewards,* and by such a passage as 1 Thess. v. 1-6, 
which seems to supply a sort of authentic commentary on the 
text before us. 

But of the times and moments, brethren, you need not that we 
should write to you. For yourselves know perfectly, that the day of the 
Lord shall so come, as a thief in the night. For when they shall say: 
Peace and security ; then shall sudden destruction come upon them 
, . and they shall not escape. But you, brethren, are not in dark- 
ness, that that day should overtake you asa thief... .. Therefore 
let us not sleep as others do, but let us watch and be sober.t 

II. The fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters of St. Luke’s 
Gospel contain a series of solemn warnings to the Pharisees, con- 
veyed principally by means of no less than seven similitudes or 
parables, which again naturally divide themselves into three 
smaller groups. In connection with these parables also, we pro- 
pose to offer a few remarks, supplementary, in part, to what Father 
Coleridge and Dr. Grimm have set before their readers. 

It is noteworthy, in the first place, that in these similitudes it 
is not alone the self-righteousness of the Pharisees which is blamed, 
or their hypoerisy and their unmerciful judgments, but also their 
worldliness, their inordinate esteem of temporal well-being. And 
these two vices of self-righteousness and worldliness are dealt 
with in such close connection as to bring into very clear relief the 
relation of cause and effect, under the actual circumstances, between 
material prosperity and spiritual pride. 

In the first pair of parables} (that of the guests choosing the 
first places, and that of the Great Supper), taken together with 
the passage which connects them one with the other, these 
natural leaders of the people of Israel are reminded that the 
blessings of the New Covenant do not belong to them as of 
right ; that they are graces freely offered by way of invitation ; 





* Luke xii, 42-48. 
t Of. 2. Pet. iii. 10-12; Apoc. iii. 3 (“ if thou shalt not watch I will come 


to thee as a thief,” &.), xvi. 15. ¢ Luke xiv. 7-24. 
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an invitation which is indeed directed in the first instance to them- 
selves, but which their inveterate worldliness all but incapacitates 
them from accepting. They are reminded, too, that humility, and 
not arrogance and self-assertion, is the disposition which befits 
the guests at that heavenly banquet ; and that the exercise in this 
life of charity towards “the poor and the maimed, the blind and 
the lame” is a passport to that everlasting feast at which the 
poor and the maimed, the blind and the lame shall sit down. For 
the three excuses of the invited guests answer precisely to the three 
elements of worldliness as enumerated by St. John;* the Evan- 
gelist, in styling our Lord’s advice about not taking the highest - 
places “a parable,” reminds us that, under cover of a maxim of 
human prudence, He is in fact conveying a lesson of heavenly 
wisdom ;f and Dr. Grimm is no doubt right in regarding as sig- 
nificant, and by no means accidental, the employment of the same 
fourfold enumeration, “ pauperes, debiles, claudos, cxcos,”’ both in 
our Lord’s lesson about hospitality, and in the parable of the Great 
Supper which immediately follows.t 

In the second series of similitudes (those of the lost sheep, the 
lost groat, and the prodigal) these same Pharisees are reminded 
that the economy of Redemption is ordained for sinful men; 
that for all sinners its benefits are available on the sole condition 
of humble repentance; and that to them alone the door is shut, 
who wilfully close it against themselves by refusing to accept 
the true position of the sinner, as if forsooth they were just men, 
who needed not penance. To confine our attention for the 
moment to the parable of the prodigal, we observe that Father 
Coleridge seems to interpret the similitude as representing 
primarily the defection from God of the individual sinner, by 
contrast with the conduct of one—represented by the elder son in 
the parable—who has never lost his first innocence.§ Dr. Grimm, 
true to an idea which appears to predominate unduly throughout 
his comments on St. Luke’s Gospel, sees in the elder son the 
chesen peopie of God, and in the prodigal the Gentile world.|| 
The interpretation which takes the elder son to represent the 
angels, while the story of the prodigal sets before us the 
history of sinful mankind, is admitted by Father Coleridge 
as a legitimate “application” of the parable, but is entirely 
rejected by Dr. Grimm. Dr. Grimm, it seems to us, fixes his 
attention too exclusively on the immediate occasion and direct 





* “ Public Life,” vol. x. p. 176. 

+ Luke xiv. 7: “ And he spake a parable also to them that were invited, 
hone how they chose the first places.”—‘ Public Life,” vol. x. pp. 
¢ “ Leben Jesu,” vol. v. p. 55. § “ Public Life,” vol. x. pp. 212 sqq. 

ll “ Leben Jesu,” vol. v. p. 79. 
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purpose of our Lord’s words as addressed to the audience then and 
there before him. Father Coleridge, on the other hand, justly 
lays stress, by preference, on the deep significance which these 
same words contain for all time and for all sorts and conditions 
of men. Nevertheless, we venture to think that he is, perhaps, 
mistaken in setting on one side, as a mere application of the 
words, what we are by no means alone in thinking to be their 
original and fundamental purport. Our Lord, if we mistake not, 
would correct the utterly perverse principles of the Pharisees con- 
cerning His relations to sinners by setting before them in a series 
of similitudes (somewhat as in the analogous case of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan) the whole divine counsel of Redemption, 
contrasting it with God’s dealings with His holy angels. For 
of them alone it can be said, in the words of the first parable, that 
they are just and need not penance. The implied argument, 
which underlies all three allegories, is, if we mistake not, this :— 
Since God has done so much for sinful mankind, which He has 
not done for His sinless angels, how fatal is the folly of men 
who presume upon a “justice,” which after all is not real, and 
condemn and despise those of their fellow-sinners who have had 
the grace to recognize their true relations to God. This inter- 
pretation, let us hasten to add, by no means excludes, even from 
the literal meaning of the text, the greater part of the beautiful 
reflections which occupy the chapter which Father Coleridge has 
devoted to these three similitudes. Sinful mankind is made up 
of individual sinful men, and it is in the individual sinner that 
the story of the lost sheep, and of the lost groat, and of the 
prodigal son, is repeatedly and variously verified. And if there 
be some of Father Coleridge’s words which cannot, in accordance 
with the opinion here put forward, be brought within the limits 
of the literal sense of our Lord’s words, they are at least admis- 
sible, and worthy of all manner of welcome, as lawful applications 
of the inspired text. 

Of the third group of parables, those of the unjust steward, 
and of the rich man and Lazarus, we will only say that the 
Evangelist’s insistance on, and return to, the topic of avarice and 
of the dangers of wealth, seems to throw some light on the form 
into which he has thrown the opening sentences of the Sermon 
in the Plain. Not as if he had reported anything which our Lord 
did say; but among the things whjch He did say, the third 
Evangelist would seem to have selected those which suited one of 
the special purposes of his own Gospel. 

When the hoped-for volumes appear, in which Father Coleridge 
and Dr. Grimm will treat the mysteries of the Sacred Passion, 
and of the Resurrection and Ascension of our Blessed Lord, we 
hope to lay before our readers some account of this the crowning 
portion of their labours. : 
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Art. IX.—MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S AGNOSTICISM. 


‘HE philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer has been humorously 
‘l described as “ Materialism plus the Unknowable.” And 
this, I fear, in its practical issue, it will always be. But we 
shall judge it more accurately from its author’s point of view, if 
we look on the Unknowable as its foundation rather than its 
coping-stone. Upon that doctrine, as laid down in his “ First 
Principles,” Mr. Spencer has moulded his mental and moral 
science. His perplexing double use—equal in turn to a plenwm 
and a vacwwm—of such words as Matter, Force, and Objective 
Reality, grows out of it. The reconciliation he proposes, but has 
not yet accomplished, between “ science ” and “ religion” depends 
wholly on the acceptance of it by both disputants. And he has 
wrought it into a dogmatic creed wherein he fondly recognizes 
the “ vital element” (a sort of Liebig’s Extract, let us say) on 
which religions and churches have hitherto, albeit unconsciously, 
flourished. I cannot pretend to reckon up the kinds of Agnosti- 
cism. It is a subject on which the Registrar-General offers no 
assistance, and one must be content to remark with the Latin 
Grammar, quot homines tot sententie. But I am very sure that 
no form exceeds Mr. Spencer’s in the breadth of its nescience ; or 
has been so perseveringly applied to all problems; or is so pro- 
foundly discouraging when taken up in earnest. Jean Paul had 
some grounds for denouncing Hegel as “the vampire of the 
intellect ;” and Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, too, as its author is 
not unaware, has the steady exhausting power, the killing 
effect on hope and enthusiasm, which Jean Paul meant by his 
unpleasant metaphor. But the system, though deadly, is in 
fashion. For one thing, Mr. Spencer cumulates in himself a 
variety of functions: he expounds not only the Unknowable, but 
the knowable in all its branches. From his theory of evolution 
he can scientifically deduce the universe if you will permit him 
to use a term like the “persistence of Force” in a double 
meaning ; and where science fails, nescience takes up the story. 
But he must stand or fall by the philosophy of the Unknowable, 
which I now propose to examine as it appears in the fifth edition 
of his “ First Principles ” (1884). 

Every one is aware that Mr. Spencer’s Unknowable has been 
derived, through Mansel and Hamilton, from Kant’s “Critique of 
Pure Reason.” Naturally, therefore, it is in form logical, in 
application metaphysical. But, unlike the critical Agnosticism of 
Kant, Mr. Spencer's is dogmatic and absolute. Kant never 
denied, and may be said to have in terms provided for, the 
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possibility of an “ intellectual intuition,” or “perceptive under- 
standing ”—though not in man—whereby things as they are, in 
the order of being, may be represented and expressed.* The 
English writer goes far beyond him here. He denies that the 
“ Ultimate Reality ” can by any possible intellect be apprehended. 
He calls it inconceivable and, in the strictest sense, unthinkable. 
And, holding thus by dogmatic nescience, he ought, in good logic, 
to be sceptical as to the very existence of an Absolute. But he 
refuses to take the last step. He clings to its existence when 
asseverating that its nature and attributes must for ever remain 
unknown, not only to us but even to itself. Borrowing his 
principles from the Kantian “alterlings” above mentioned, he 
undertakes to destroy, not only Atheism and Pantheism, but 
every form of belief in God. When, however, we turn the reason- 
ing against his Unknowable, he abandons logic for psychology, 
and appeals to certain “normal affections of the intellect,” over 
which logic is to have no jurisdiction. What “ thought” cannot 
do for us, an “indefinite consciousness ” is supposed to achieve. 
In this surprising, not to say “unthinkable” manner, the 
doctrine of the Unknowable is established, and Mr. Spencer 
believes that he is entitled to call himself no sceptic but a realist, 
though of course “ transfigured.” 

It will now be my endeavour to show that the first or critical 
stage of Mr. Spencer’s theory, as expounded in “ First Prin- 
ciples,” commits him to a denial of that which, in his second, 
or constructive stage, he affirms; and that he has no ground, 
whether in knowledge or “ indefinite consciousness,” for so much 
as dreaming that there is an “ Absolute.”” When I have done these 
two things, I will submit to the reader some of my reasons 
for holding that no such unknowable Absolute, as Mr. Spencer 
would persuade us of, does or can exist—that it is not only in- 
conceivable but a nonentity. Let these several positions be made 
out, and the doctrine of nescience is annihilated. That they can 
be made out, is certain. 

I begin by calling attention to the fact that when our author 
criticizes “every possible hypothesis ” of the origin and nature 
of things, he appeals to the laws of thought rather than to 
experience. His conclusion does not run thus, “ The facts are 
against it,” butin this quite different and purely logical form, “The 
hypothesis is unthinkable.” On finding, or seeming to find, a 
contradiction in the concept itself, he draws his conclusion and 
rejects the hypothesis. Now I have not the slightest intention 





* Reference is often made to the “ Critique of Judgment ” in support. 
See, likewise, ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason ” (Erdmann’s third edition, 1884), 
pp. 446-7, concluding paragraphs of “Criticism on all Speculative The- 
ology,” and the “‘ Appendix to Transcendental Dialectic,” pp. 466 seq. 
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of quarrelling with this mode of procedure in men, suppose 
Hamilton and Mansel, who allow that @ priori reasoning is valid. 
But what does it mean in Mr. Spencer? Does he grant that by 
the inspection of thought we may come to a knowledge of things 
in themselves? that @ priori concepts have an ontological value ? 
This, we know from his “ Psychology,” is not so. There we 
learn that “mind” is “ composed of Feelings and the relations 
between Feelings;” that we pass “without break from the 
phenomena of bodily life to the phenomena of mental life ;” 
while the laws of thought are derived from “ induced tendencies 
of the nervous system,” and become automatic “ psychical con- 
nections,” resulting from the “ registration of experiences ” during 
the ages.* Hence they are but “‘ relatively necessary” or “ pri- 
mordial assumptions.” And, at page 179 of this work, the 
reader is warned “lest he should not have observed it, that the 
terms ‘@ priori truth’ and ‘ necessary truth’ are to be interpreted 
not in the old sense, as implying cognitions wholly independent 
of experiences, but as implying cognitions that have been ren- 
dered organic by immense accumulations of experiences, received 
partly by the individual, but mainly by all ancestral individuals 
whose nervous systems he inherits.” Now, whatever view we 
take of its nature, the “ Absolute ” is not, and never was, an affec- 
tion of the nervous system. Experience, therefore, accumulated 
by any number of nervous systems through any length of time, 
and whether disguising itself as “laws of thought” or frankly 
appearing in its native shape as sensation, can neither affirm nor 
deny that which, by definition, does not belong to its sphere and 
has not fallen under its notice. To the nervous affection, call it 
feeling, organic cognition, or & priori knowledge, God and the 
Ego are of course unknowable. I do not know myself as such 
by sight, or touch, or hearing; nor is the existence of God to be 
reckoned among nervous modifications, be they inherited or merely 
due to the individuals now extant. If Mr. Spencer’s logic is only 
transformed nervousness, he might have spared himself and us 
the elaborate piling up of antinomies which fills his first pages. 
It is granted on all hands that sensation cannot judge of things 
in themselves. If we have nothing but sensation, vivid or faint, 
to go by, we cannot affirm, and equally we cannot deny, that 
aught exists beyond sensation. We must therefore conclude that 
we do not know whether there is or is not an “ Absolute,” a “ thing 
in itself,” or a positive Unknowable.t Mr. Spencer’s use of logic, 
however, enables him to assert that we do know its existence and 





* “Principles of Psychology ” (edition 1870), i. 192, 294, 424, &c. 

+ I by no means forget Mr. Spencer's doctrine of perception, ¢.g., in 
“Principles of Psychology,” ii. p. 369 seg., but it contradicts his more 
general statements elsewhere. 
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do not know its essence. But this is playing fast and loose; a 
logic derived wholly from feeling, and having but a relative or 
organic necessity, can never attain to the ontological which is 
defined as beyond feeling and as a “ thing in itself.” Existence 
and essence alike, in that order, must be pronounced to us un- 
knowable. The positive ultimate reality lapses into a “ mode of 
consciousness,” becomes purely psychological in the “old sense,” 
and in every sense not ontological. It is, then, not the Absolute 
of which there is question in Mansel and Hamilton. Every part: 
of Mr. Spencer’s “ First Principles” bears evidence of this very 
serious misunderstanding. Nor could he remove it without 
stultifying his position. Let him make the attempt and we 
shall see. 

From the first, then, he is committed to scepticism in the “ old 
sense.” Forthe word has always meant a reflex, or deliberate 
acquiescence in the mind’s inability to reach things in themselves, 
or to ascertain whether its ideas correspond to the order of being. 
It is clear that Mr. Spencer puts a meaning on the phrase “ onto- 
logical order,” else he would not use it seriously. In his view 
such an order exists, but its nature is inscrutable, and our ideas 
cannot correspond to it.* Perhaps, therefore, I am wrong in call- 
ing his position scepticism. It is, rather, dogmatic anti-dogma- 
tism. Where the sceptics refrained from affirming or denying, 
he, on the strength of Kant’s antinomies, strained through Mr. 
Mansel, affirms denial. In chapter upon chapter he is engaged 
in showing that “every conceivable hypothesis” of the origin 
of things involves the idea of “self-existence,” and that self- 
existence is unthinkable. Religion, with its infinite, self-existing 
Being, the first and final cause of the universe, is in this manner 
brought to confusion. But “science” fares no better. Take the 
objects of physical investigation, matter, force, time, space, and 
motion. Every one of them may be submitted to the logical 
puzzles exemplified by Sextus Empiricus and preserved in our 
textbooks as curiosities for the learned. Of each it may be said 
that “all efforts to understand its essential nature do but bring 
us to alternative impossibilities of thought.” The conceptions we 
frame of the material universe, like those which have passed 
current on the nature of God, are seen, when rigorously cross- 
questioned, to be self-destructive. tT 

There is left only the Ego. And here I must emphatically 
insist that the self of which, at p. 61, Mr. Spencer proposes to 
contemplate the “subjective modifications,” is, and should be 
taken to be, sole and singular—that of the philosopher himself, 





* “ Princi _ of poy i. 227. 
+ “ First Principles,” pp. 30-60. 
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and not of any one else in heaven or earth. By the terms ot 
the argument he cannot be supposed to know any mind but his 
own. How, indeed, should he? Not by intuition, for he ex- 
pressly disclaims it, as when he says, “ Feeling of whatever kind 
is directly known by each person in no other place than his own 
consciousness. That feelings exist in the world beyond [my] 
consciousness, is a belief reached only through an involved com- 
bination of inferences.”* But all such inference is founded on 
the phenomena of matter, space, and motion, through which a 
foreign individuality alone could manifest itself, and what these 
are worth we have already seen. They commit all who trust in 
them to “ alternative impossibilities of thought.” Mr. Spencer 
must, I say, fall back like Fichte on his own solitary mind, and 
see whether it will furnish him with ontological, rational, and 
consistent knowledge. The result we may anticipate; none the 
less, it is in the highest degree remarkable. 

Mr. Spencer examines his consciousness. As regards the time it 
has lasted, he finds that he—the book says we, but, as I have 
shown, without justification—is “ unable either to believe or to 
conceive that the duration of [his] consciousness is infinite,” and 
“equally unable either to know it as finite or to conceive it as 
finite.” With regard to its substance—what it is that thinks— 
he is quite in the dark. He confesses, indeed, that the existence 
of each individual “as known to himself, has always been held 
by mankind at large the most incontrovertible of truths.” I 
pause a moment, to remark on the phrase I have italicized. It 
is both curious and suggestive. Mr. Spencer now assumes too 
little, after he had, in the preceding sentences, assumed too much. 
He cannot know of any existence but his own: not so “mankind 
at large,” to whom these “ First Principles” would be unintel- 
ligible. By whatever process, every one of mankind at large 
knows that he himself exists, and that others exist by the side of 
him. But Mr. Spencer’s is a strange philosophy, which compels 
him to use abnormal language. On the one hand, he does not 
wish to slip into the gulf of Fichte’s subjectivism—though into it 
he must go by force of logic. It would seem too ridiculous for a 
sensible man to assure his readers that he knew nothing of their 
existence, or of any but his own. On the other hand, he is about 
to affirm that, and even more astounding things. For we shall 
find him arguing that his whole knowledge is limited to [his] 
states of consciousness, and does not so much as extend to his own 
“self,” let alone his readers’. This wonderful conception deter- 
mines his manner of speech. But it renders him liable to the 
severe and sensible strictures he has passed on “the words of 





* “ Principles of Psychology,” i. 127. See also p. 98, ibid. 
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metaphysicians,” in his “ Psychology,”’* and I defy him to adopt 
his own test (p. 88) of each time substituting the exact philo- 
sophical equivalent for the common term. At every step, con- 
fusion would ensue, for, to quote his own words against’ Hume 
and Berkeley, “language absolutely refuses to express” the 
hypothesis he has framed. First, he grants that ‘“ belief in the 
reality of self is, indeed, a belief which no hypothesis enables us 
to escape.” Consciousness implies a conscious entity; subjective 
modifications involve a something modified. Or can we say with 
the sceptic that we know nothing more than our impressions and 
ideas themselves, that these are to us the only existences ?—which 
is precisely what Mr. Spencer does say in another place (see pp. 142, 
160)—and “that the personality said to underlie them is a 
mere fiction?” No, replies the philosopher, “we do not even 
thus escape ; since this proposition, verbally intelligible but really 
unthinkable, itself makes the assumption which it professes to 
repudiate.” And he proceeds to reason against it on the lines 
already indicated, and to justify our belief in the reality of self. 
This seems satisfactory, and one is inclined to call out with the 
Greek rhetorician, “I see land.” But we are doomed to dis- 
appointment. For, continues Mr. Spencer, and I beg the 
reader’s earnest attention to his words, “ unavoidable as is this 
belief—established though it is, not only by the assent of man- 
kind at large, endorsed by divers philosophers, but by the suicide 
of the sceptical argument—it is yet a belief admitting of no 
justification by reason ; nay, indeed, it is a belief which reason, 
when pressed for a distinct answer, rejects ” (pp. 64, 65). Here 
Dean Mansel, who has been so far his very good friend, deserts 
Mr. Spencer. Mr. Mansel “does indeed contend ”—and a 
modest contention it is, one would say—‘“ that in this conscious- 
ness of self we have a piece of real knowledge.” But Mr. Spencer, 
with a sarcasm at the respect paid by a Kantist on such a point 
to “the unsophisticated sense of mankind,” does not hesitate to 
make the following portentous assertion; “it may readily be 
shown,” he declares, “ that a cognition of self, properly so-called, 
is absolutely negatived by the laws of thought.” Properly so- 
called! These words are wanted for Mr. Spencer’s subsequent 
argumentation, but what is their intelligible meaning? Will the 
writer be good enough to explain the difference between a proper 
and an improper cognition of self? We find no trace of this 
distinction when he is refuting the sceptic. Why is it brought 
in now without a word of explanation? The reason will appear 
in due course. Meanwhile, here is Mr. Spencer’s appeal to the 
“laws of thought” when I tell him that I am absolutely certain 





* Vol. ii. p. 318 seq. 
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of my own existence: “The fundamental condition to all con- 
sciousness, emphatically insisted upon by Mr. Mansel in common 
with Sir W. Hamilton and others, is the antithesis of subject 
and object. And on this ‘ primitive dualism of consciousness,’ 
‘from which the explanations of philosophy must take their 
start,’ Mr. Mansel founds his refutation of the German ab- 
solutists.” 

* But now,” continues Mr. Spencer, “what is the corollary 
from this doctrine, as bearing on the consciousness of self? The 
mental act in which self is known, implies, like every other mental 
act, a perceiving subject and a perceived object. If, then, the 
object perceived is self, what is the subject that perceives? or if 
it is the true self which thinks, what other self can it be that is 
thought of? Clearly, a true cognition of self [why a true ? why 
not any—or is a false cognition to be called a cognition at all ?] 
implies a state in which the knowing and the known are one—in 
which subject and object are identified ; and this Mr. Mansel 
rightly holds to be the annihilation of both” (p. 65). 

It is not my business just now to criticize Mr. Mansel. 
Suffice it to have registered the fact that according, to Mr. Spencer, 
‘all the explanations of philosophy ” take their start from the 
primitive dualism of consciousness ; and that this, which by force 
of terms involves a thinking subject, makes the knowledge of that 
subject by itself—impossible. ‘So that,’ he concludes, “ the 
personality of which each is conscious [although he can have no 
‘cognition’ of it] and of which the existence is to each a fact 
beyond all others the most certain, is yet a thing which cannot 
truly [mark the unlawful and unnecessary addition] be known at 
all; knowledge of it is forbidden by the very nature of thought ” 
(ibid.).* 

We have reached the term, and can now understand what Mr. 
Spencer means when he says of the “ man of science,” “ objective 
and subjective things he thus ascertains to be alike inscrutable in 
their substance and genesis. .... He, more than any other, 
truly knows that in its ultimate essence nothing can be known.” 
All so-called knowledge is relative; ultimate ideas, whether 
scientific or religious, “turn out to be merely symbols of the 
actual, net cognitions of it” (p. 68). Mr. Mansel informs us that 
we cannot be conscious of the Absolute. Mr. Spencer approves ; 
and shows with his aid that ‘ the unconditioned ”—which is the 
same thing, we must remember, in this book of “ First Principles,” 
as the “actual” and the “ real,”—* is trebly unthinkable,” as 


2 





* It would be interesting, here as elsewhere, to compare Mr. Spencer’s 
way of “turning the idea of consciousness against itself” with that 
= by Kant in his “ Paralogism of Rational Psychology,” Kr. d. r. 

. 282 foll. 
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presenting to us neither relation, difference, nor likeness by which 
to cognize it. The Absolute can never know itself, for, as we have 
seen, nothing can know itself; self-cognition, or consciousness 
strictly so-called, is forbidden by the very nature of thought. 
Moreover, “ those imbecilities ot the understanding that disclose 
themselves when we try to answer the highest questions of 


- objective science, subjective science proves to be necessitated by 


the laws of that understanding ” (p. 98). We must affirm of all 
reality what was said of the object of religion, “the analysis of 
every possible hypothesis proves, not simply that no hypothesis is 
sufficient, but that no hypothesis is even thinkable ;” and that 
“thus the mystery which all religions recognize, turns out to be 
a far more trancendent mystery than any of them suspect—not a 
relative but an absolute mystery” (p. 46). In other words, 
thought by the very fact of its being thought, makes knowledge 
impossible. For we mean by knowledge the correspondence of 
ideas in my mind or yours with reality existing independently of 
my thought or yours. But Mr. Spencer affirms that the laws of 
thought themselves forbid the knowledge of any such correspond- 
ence. And it has been already laid down that self-cognition 
cannot take place, for it would be the annihilation of subject and 
object. As there is nothing to which our ideas can correspond 
but subject or object, it is clear that they correspond to nothing. 
Knowledge therefore is a delusion. The mystery of things, just 
because they are things, is absolute. Or if you care to jingle 
these empty words about until they fall into a different order, you 
may say that things, or the absolute, are unknowable. 

Very well. Let us take Mr. Spencer at his word. By his new 
rendering of “ necessary,” “@ priori,” and “ the laws of thought,” 
as mere lapsed sensations, or the experience of the race inherited 
in organic forms by the individual, he has emptied our minds of 
ontological contents. We are to be sceptics then. We know 
that we cannot know. It is a pleonasm to say “cannot know 
things, or the actual and real,” for all knowledge is knowledge of 
something. Our ultimate ideas, we were told at p. 68—a fortiori, 
then, our penultimate and the rest, all of which depend on then— 
“turn out to be merely symbols of the actual, not cognitions of 
it.” But if we have no cognition of the Absolute, we do not 
know it. 

“‘T never said so,” remarks Mr. Spencer quietly, at this con- 
juncture. We look up in amaze. What, never said that the 
infinite, absolute, real, self-existent, and so on, are no objects of 
knowledge ; that all our knowledge is relative? Certainly Mr. 
Spencer has made that solemn and sweeping denial. But, though 
made categorically, it was only in his first or critical stage. He 
is now entering on quite another, the constructive; and he finds 
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it convenient to qualify his denial. We shall see, however, that 
he cannot qualify the principles on which it was founded, nor 
escape their conclusion. Back he will be made to turn, after some 
wide gyrations, to his starting-point, and there accept the sub- 
jective Relativism from which he set out. He shall have no 
Absolute, either existence or essence, with the leave of sound logic. 

His constructive stage opens with one of the most curious 
sentences ever penned by man. “ There still remains,” he says at 
p- 87, “the final question—what must we say concerning that 
which transcends knowledge?” Say? Why, nothing of course. 
What is there to say except “I do not know? ” But he goes on, 
“Are we to rest wholly in the consciousness of phenomena? Is 
the result of inquiry to exclude utterly from our minds everything 
but the relative? or must we also believe in something beyond the 
relative?” Wonderful words, and containing some of the most 
“ambiguous middles ” I have ever seen. Observe, all knowledge is 
relative, none can transcend phenemona. Yet it is now whispered 
in our ear that we need not “utterly exclude from our minds ” 
what we do not in any way know; and that we may “ believe” 
though the nature of intelligence forbids, I will not say proof, but 
the very conception of that which we are asked to believe! I tell 
Mr. Spencer that I prefer to be consistent. The laws of thought 
are assuredly valid for the whole of thought. Now he admits 
that, to his irrational-sounding question, “what must we say, 
concerning that which transcends knowledge ?” the answer is held 
to be, “ that by the limits of our intelligence we are rigorously 
confined within the relative ; and that anything transcending the 
relative can be thought of only as a pure negation, or as a non- 
existence.” Mr. Mansel says of the Absolute and Infinite that 
they are “names, indicating not an object of thought or of 
consciousness at all, but the mere absence of the conditions under 
which consciousness is possible.” On @ priori grounds we have 
decided that the Absolute cannot be known. And life itself 
confirms logic, for we read (p. 85), “if every act of knowing is 
the formation of a relation in consciousness parallel to a relation 
in the environment, then the relativity of knowledge is self- 
evident—becomes indeed atruism. Thinking being relationing, 
no thought can ever express more than relations.” Therefore, no 
thought can express or involve the absolute, or the non-relative. 
Yet once more: “ Deep down then in the very nature of life, the 
relativity of our knowledge [that is to say, of all knowledge] is 
discernible. The analysis of vital actions in general, leads not 
only to the conclusion that things in themselves cannot be known 
to us, but also to the conclusion that the knowledge of them, 
were it possible, would be useless.” Stronger language to exclude 
acquaintance with the Absolute could not well be devised. It is 
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an impossible and useless knowledge, shown to be such by logic 
and psychology. 

To this eflect at page 86, the last of the critical stage. On 
the next, facing it, behold a transformation scene! “ It is not 
to be denied,” says “our great philosopher,” as Mr. Darwin 
once styled him, “that so long as we confine ourselves to the 
purely logical aspect of the question, the propositions quoted 
above must be accepted in their entirety; but when we contem- 
plate its more general, ov psychological aspect [the italics are 
mine], we find that these propositions are imperfect statements of 
the truth: omitting, or rather excluding, as they do, an all- 
important fact. To speak specifically ”—now Mr. Spencer finds 
the need of italics, and employs them accordingly—‘“ besides 
that definite consciousness of which logic formulates the laws, 
there is also an indefinite consciousness which cannot be formu- 
lated. Besides complete thoughts, and besides the thoughts 
which, though incomplete, admit of completion, there are thoughts 
which it is impossible to complete ; and yet which are still real, 
in the sense that they are normal affections of the intellect ” (pp. 
87, 88). He then proceeds to argue at large that, “‘ we have an 
indefinite consciousness of the unformed and unlimited ” (p. 94) ; 
that “ every one of the arguments by which the relativity of our 
knowledge is demonstrated, distinctly postulates the positive 
existence of something beyond the relative.” ‘The noumenon,” 
he says, “ everywhere named as the antithesis of the phenomenon, 
is throughout necessarily thought of as an actuality,” and “ appear- 
ance without reality is unthinkable.” In like manner, “ if our 
conception of the absolute is a pure negation,” “ our conception 
of the relative itself disappears,” it becomes “unthinkable for 
want of its antithesis; whence results the disappearance of all 
thought whatever ”’ (p. 91). We have now a positive conscious- 
ness of the Absolute, and Mr. Mansel is quite right in saying 
that “we are compelled by the constitution of our minds [are 
these the ‘laws of thought’ which were such a hindrance thirty 
pages back ?] to believe in the existence of an Infinite and Abso- 
lute Being” (p.92). To this even is due “our firm belief in 
objective reality—a belief which metaphysical criticisms cannot 
for a moment shake.” But it was clear, at p. 86, that “ the 
analysis of vital actions in general ”—including, necessarily, all 
modes of consciousness, definite or indefinite—“ leads not only 
to the conclusion that things in themselves cannot be known to 
us,” but that the knowledge of them would be useless if we had 
it. This makes it hard to understand what Mr. Spencer means 
by “objective reality.” Is it the “things in themselves,” or 
only a “ mode of [his} consciousness?” If the first, he must 
reconsider, with a view to amendment, his analysis of “ vital 
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action in general.” If the second, what Idealist would object to 
it? Is not this precisely Idealism? 

But he now makes his “ indefinite consciousness ” of the Un- 
knowable persistent ; nay, we have an “ unconditioned conscious- 
ness,” from which “it follows that an ever-present sense of real 
existence is the very basis of our intelligence” (p. 96). The 
Unknowable, of which we have no cognition, and which can never 
become subject or object—for if it did, the Absolute would enter 
into relations—thus makes the human mind, Mr. Spencer writes 
of it: “In each concept there is an element which persists. It 
is alike impossible for this element to be absent from conscious- 
ness, and for it to be present in consciousness alone. ... . But 
the persistence of this element under successive conditions [it is, 
remember, the unconditioned], necessitates a sense of it as dis- 
tinguished from the conditions and independent of them” (p. 94). 
Aud so “there ever remains with us a sense of that which exists 
persistently.” By the laws of thought we are rigorously pre- 
vented from forming a conception of absolute existence ; by the 
same laws we are compelled always to be conscious of that exist- 
ence. Belief in it persists at all times, and cannot cease until 
consciousness ceases. It is therefore the most valid of all our 
beliets (p. 96). 

Mr. Spencer has here made a desperate attempt to break through 
the phenomenal order into that of real being, while refusing to 
surrender his governing principle of the relativity of knowledge. 
That his endeavour has not been successful ; that it has only com- 
mitted him to an ever-increasing number of contradictions, and 
has destroyed the logical value of his arguments against all forms 
of metaphysical knowledge, while it has put the veriest of chimeras 
in their stead, is the serious indictment which T will now under- 
take to substantiate. I have not the slightest wish to refute 
imaginary propositions, or to read my own meaning into Mr. 
Spencer’s words. Let me, therefore, recapitulate what I consider 
him to have advanced. 

He affirms that the supreme rule of certitude is the congruity 
of any given belief with all other dicta of consciousness (pp. 139, 
140, 142), or, again the persistence of that belief in spite of the 
efforts made to change it.* Accordingly, we find that his asser- 
tion of the existence of an unknowable something, a positive 
reality, as the “raw material of thought,” and the “ very basis of 
our intelligence,” rests on the impossibility of getting rid of the 
“consciousness of an actuality lying behind appearances,” this con- 
sciousness being, in fact, “ the obverse”’ of our cognition of self. 





* See, also, “ Principles of Psychology,” ii. pp. 406-428: The Universal 
Postulate. 
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That there is an Absolute positively existing is “ a necessary datum 
of consciousness.” “ We are obliged to regard every phenomenon 
as « manifestation of some power by which we are acted upon ; 
though omnipresence be unthinkable, yet as experience discloses 
no bounds to the diflusion of phenomena we are unable to think 
of limits to the presence of this Power” (p. 99). “The unknown 
cause is co-extensive with all orders of phenomena” (p. 557). 
It is an “unconditioned reality without beginning or end” 
(p. 192). Matter, motion, force, on the one hand; and mind, 
life, and society on the other, are its manifestations. And thus we 
might be led to suppose that all reality in ourselves or outside of 
us discloses various aspects of that which alone is said to exist, 
“the one thing permanent,” whose attributes are boundless power, 
omnipresent intelligence, eternal self-consciousness, or, to sum up 
with Spinoza, thought and extension raised to the infinite. 

Not so, Mr. Spencer warns us. The Absolute, in spite of all we 
have said about it, cannot become an object of thought, and its 
attributes, if it has any, are inconceivable. All we know is that 
it cannot attain to self-consciousness, or its essence be given by any 
possible knowledge. The reason is that “ we think in relations,” 
and that “relation is the universal form of thought.” Hence, 
“we are eternally debarred from knowing or conceiving absolute 
being.” But “from the very necessity of thinking in relations, 
it follows that the relative is inconceivable except as related to a 
real non-relative.”” And of that ultimate, non-related reality we 
know nothing but the symbols which we call mind and matter, 
or subject and object. The connection, whatever it is, between 
the ‘* phenomenal ” and the “ ontological” order, between condi- 
tioned forms of being and the unconditioned, must for ever be 
inscrutable. The “ deepest truths we can reach,” and our “ highest 
laws of certainty,” are simply statements of “the widest uni- 
formities in our experience of the relations of matter, motion, 
and foree.” We are unable to say whether the uniformities of 
law affirmed by science are “ as absolutely necessary as they have 
become to our thought relatively necessary (pp. 557, 558). Reality 
itself does but mean “persistence in consciousness ;” that is to say, 
in my consciousness, which alone I know by direct experience. 
Objective reality is but one mode of consciousness and subjective 
another. “The real as we conceive it,” says Mr. Spencer in so 
many words, “ is distinguished solely by the test of persistence ” 
(p. 160). What we know is “ relative reality.” * Thoughts are 


* Mr. Spencer’s language abounds in the sort of equivocation resulting 
from the presence everywhere in his philosophy of “unknown correla- 
tives ” of the symbols he is using. It requires, therefore, to be carefully 
watched. ‘Thus, when he speaks of “the real as we conceive it,” he may 
meun either the unknown something which underlies the symbols called 
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defined as “ real’? when they “are normal affections of the in- 
teliect.” Now, ainong these “ normal affections ” is an “ indefinite 
consciousness” of the existence of an enduring reality, symbolized 
by subject and object, but such that every possible conception of 
it is an intrinsic absurdity. 

We will now see whether Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis does not 
turn out every whit as inconceivable, and therefore as philoso- 
phically absurd, as those which he has put aside. One question 
will be enough. Is Mr. Spencer’s knowledge of the Absolute 
given in experience, or not given in experience? If the former, 
it is relative and has no ontological worth. If the latter, it is a 
pure assumption, and must be held in suspense until it can be 
verified, which, from the nature of the case, is never. 

Take each point in turn. Experience is relative, and therefore 
eannot yield the Absolute. Mr. Spencer, as a scientific man 
“learns at once (p. 67) the greatness and the littleness of the 
human intellect—its power in dealing with all that comes within 
the range of experience ; its impotence in dealing with all that 
transcends experience.” He knows, likewise, that there can be 
no experience except of the relative, for, as he again observes 
(p. 161), “reality under the forms of our consciousness is but a 
conditioned effect of the absolute reality.” In consciousness, 
therefore, which is necessarily the whole of our experience, all 
we apprehend is “ conditioned,” or, in other words, relative. 
‘Theretore, we cannot apprehend the Absolute except as a relative, 
which is not to apprehend it at all. For, in the first place, a 
relative Absolute is an absurdity ; and, in the second, we are 
seeking the transcendental Absolute, or the Absolute sans phrase, 
which neither is nor can be given in experience on Mr. Spencer’s 
principles, 

But, further, on the same principles we are not permitted to 
affirm it out of experience. Not by logic—our author has granted 
it. Besides, logic itself is only a form of thought, and thought 
is but “ the other side” of matter and motion, or is purely sub- 
jective. Nor by psychology, as was stated long ago (p. $6) in 
very strong language. The assumption, therefore, of a tran- 
scendental something has no warrant in any part of our being. 
Sc much has been constantly implied in Mr. Spencer’s limitation 
of “true” knowledge, knowledge “ properly so called,” nay, 
“thought ” itself, to conditioned experience. 





“object” and “ subject,” or the “ object,” which appears in our conscious- 
ness as “subjective affection,” or the “subject.” Compare with the 
present set of expressions the chapter on “‘Transfigured Realism,” in 
“Principles of Psychology,” ii. p. 488, &c. It will be seen that Mr. 
Spencer makes good play with this double meaning, though language 
rejects it as decidedly as it rejects Idealism. 
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These arguments exclude all conceivable knowledge of the 
Absolute, whether as essence (which Mr. Spencer not only grants, 
but insists upon) or as existence. For all the pronouncements of 
experience being conditioned, it can evidently make no difference 
whether they have to do with the mere existence of a thing or 
with its qualities as well. If my relative intellect says, “It 
exists,” that can but signify, “It exists relatively to me.” In 
other words, all the pronouncements of thought, defined or 
undefined, are in the same sign of the relative: to that category 
they belong, out of it they cannot be transferred. Let me 
assert in every way possible to me that there is an Absolute ; 
still, not a single one of my statements can have other than a 
relative, phenomenal, and even personal value. They all express 
modes of my consciousness, and assuredly, on Mr. Spencer’s show- 
ing, my consciousness belongs only to the order of phenomena. But 
to affirm the absolute relatively is much the same as to affirm 
the necessary contingently. The “normal affections” of my 
intellect, how normal so ever, cannot cease to be affections of my 
intellect, and until they do they and their contents must, on the 
principles alleged, remain phenomenal, and not absolute. 

To this reasoning I am confident that Mr. Spencer neither has 
found, nor can find, an answer. It isa dilemma from which he 
has no escape. Either we have an experience which is uncondi- 
tioned, or we have not. If we have not, conditioned experience 
will never justify an unconditioned assertion of existence in any 
form, conceivable or inconceivable. If we have, we must our- 
selves exist, and have existed in all past time and every point of 
space: we are ourselves the Absolute. But of any such uncondi- 
tioned experience we possess no consciousness whatever ; and Mr. 
Spencer has distinctly granted as much in the quotations I have 
given from him (pp. 61, 67, 161, &c.). The conclusion is that from 
human experience as at present constituted we cannot by any 
manipulation of its data obtain an Absolute. 

Mr. Spencer has done well in calling this “the ultimate diffi- 
culty ” which his view has to encounter. It is ultimate in the sense 
of being fatal to it. We will consider his way of stating it, and 
the answer he attempts. ‘ How,” he asks himself (p. 94), “ can 
there possibly be constituted a consciousness of the unformed 
and unlimited, when, by its very nature, consciousness is possible 
only under forms and limits’ ” He replies at some length ; but 
the gist of the solution offered is as follows : Consciousness of the 
* unconditioned ”—that is to say, of the Absolute—“ is not, and 
cannot, be constituted by any single mental act; but is the 
product of many mental acts,” or of a series of states of con- 
sciousness. “In each concept there is an element which persists,” 
which therefore goes on existing when the mental act has ceased. 
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Now, “the persistence of this element under successive condi- 
tions necessitates a sense of it, as distinguished from the condi- 
tions, and independent of them. The sense of a something that 
is conditioned in every thought cannot be got rid of, because the 
something cannot be got rid of. How, then, must the sense of 
this something be constituted? Evidently by combining succes- 
sive concepts, deprived of their limits and conditions.” Thus is 
produced our “ consciousness” of the Absolute; it is “the 
abstract of all thoughts, ideas, or conceptions (pp. 94, 95). 

I have let Mr. Spencer speak for himself, and this is what he 
has to say. It is by no means difficult to show that he has 
missed the point. We are seeking a mental act which, in 
affirming the Absolute, has an absolute, not a relative and 
merely phenomenal value. Mr. Spencer admits that no single 
mental act has, or can have, an absolute value. But he says that 
the fusion of many acts will have it. Now, let me ask him, If 
every act in the series is relative, how the whole series can be 
anything else but relative? Where can the non-relative come 
in? We have “a sense of something conditioned in every 
thought.” Quite so. How, then, can the repetition, through a 
million acts, of this sense of ‘ something conditioned ” produce a 
sense of “something unconditioned?” Of something perma- 
nent, and conditioned, it may ; but never of something which 
has no conditions. Because I always perceive a thing to be 
limited, am I thereby justified in abstracting all its limits, and 
concluding that it has none? It is limited, according to Mr. 
Spencer, in every possible point of time and space; this, he says, 
enables him to declare that it is not limited at any point in time 
or space. Does not our philosopher see that he has fallen into 
an aptinomy, or intrinsic contradiction, while endeavouring to 
maintain the mere existence of an Absolute? Such an existence 
is “ unthinkable” on all the grounds he has alleged in his first 
pages. 

But more. The mental act which affirms the Absolute is “ the 
abstract of all thoughts, ideas, or conceptions.” But it does not 
cease to be a “ mental act,” a “ mode of consciousness.” It must, 
therefore, be relative and phenomenal; for all consciousness is 
constituted under forms and limits. But, says Mr. Spencer, I 
abstract from those limits. The answer is that his very act of 
abstracting is still but “a mode of consciousness,” cannot tran- 
scend experience, and is therefore, in substance and contents, rela- 
tive, not absolute. Mr. Spencer may combine “successive concepts, 
deprived of their limits and conditions,” as often as he pleases ; 
but how can he possibly tell that anything outside his conscious- 
ness answers to the combination? And inside his consciousness 
nothing can, for its contents are all conditioned. In short, his Abso- 
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lute is only the relative in another form; it is the relative considered 
in the abstract ; or an abstraction founded on a series of relatives. 
But no series of relatives can give the non-relative. He talks, on 
this same page, of distinguishing “‘ general existence ” from special. 
There is not, there cannot be, such a thing as general existence. 
All existence is individual. But in any case, general or special, 
existence can be affirmed by him only as a mode of consciousness, 
and when he abolishes the “ mode,” which he does by taking away 
the limit, he makes an end necessarily of the consciousness too. 
The relativity of knowledge means that there is no knowledge that 
is not relative. Take away the relativity, you take away the 
knowledge. From which, again, it follows that the very notion 
of “ existence ” is relative, and not absolute. It cannot, therefore, 
be applied to the Absolute except in a relative sense. And so we 
come back to our dilemma. By “ fusing a series of states of con- 
sciousness,” is there preduced a fresh state of consciousness? Or 
do we get altogether outside of experience? Ifa fresh state is 
produced, it is relative; if we get outside of experience, we violate 
the laws of thought. In the first case, there is no Absolute; in the 
second it is a chimera. 

It is idle, then, for Mr. Spencer to ply us with arguments 
showing that the very assertion of the relative involves the asser- 
tion of an Absolute. We tell him in return that both assertions 
are subject to his universal and oft-repeated rubric, “ the relativity 
of all knowledge.” Hence neither can have an absolute worth. 
The nature of thought forbids it. He may call his “abstraction ” 
of “all [relative] thoughts, ideas, and conceptions ” an absolute, if 
it so pleases him ; but a moment’s reflection will suffice to remind 
us that the non-related cannot possibly enter into relation, 
and cannot therefore be apprehended, whether vaguely or clearly, 
in consciousness. Neither can it be at once free from all conditions 
yet ‘‘conditioned in every thought,” nor remain “an absolute 
mystery ” while appearing as the result of a fusion of states of 
consciousness. All this is contained in the mere statement 
explicitly made by Mr. Spencer that the Absolute is not the 
relative. His words, which we have quoted once, deserve to be 
had in remembrance on another account. “From the very necessity 
of thinking in relation,” he says, ‘‘it follows that the relative is 
itself inconceivable, except as related to a real non-relative.” 
The relative, then, is related to the Absolute, but the Absolute is 
not related to the relative! And Mr. Spencer turns away from 
Theism because it is full of antinomies. Why, his own book 
revels in antinomies! The Absolute is conditioned and uncon- 
ditioned ; is known, yet cannot be thought of ; has no limits, yet 
always appears under limits ; is, however, not a phenomenon at all ; 
but is, nevertheless, a necessary datum of consciousness; is not 
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subject, nor object, though manifested in the forms of mind, 
force, and motion; is a “positively unknown,” yet an “inde- 
structible element of thought ;”’ has no conceivable attributes, but 
still is eternal, omnipresent, a power, a cause, the term of a 
normal affection of the intellect, and an objective reality co- 
extensive with all orders of phenomena. ‘ An argument,” says 
Mr. Spencer solemnly, “ the very construction of which assigns to 
a certain term a certain meaning, but which ends in showing that 
this term has no such meaning, is simply an elaborate suicide ” 
(p. 88). I put it to him whether he has not committed this 
elaborate misdemeanour. He declares the Absolute to be unknow- 
able and all our knowledge relative. If, then, there isan Absolute, 
it is not known ; and if it is known, it is not the Absolute. But 
Mr. Spencer’s argument compels him to affirm and deny in 
succession each member of these propositions. What he denies 
in the critical stage, he affirms in the constructive. This, it 
appears to me, I have proved. 

Furthermore, his whole doctrine of Relativity obliges him to 
affirm that to us, in any case, the Absolute is nothing. He is 
tied by Mr. Mansel’s statement, to which, from his point of view, 
there can be no answer, that “ even if we could be conscious of 
the Absolute, we could not possibly know that it isthe Absolute ; 
and as we can be conscious of an object as such, only by knowing 
it to be what it is, this is equivalent to an admission that we 
cannot be conscious of the Absolute at all. As an object of con- 
sciousness, everything is necessarily relative, and what a thing 
may be out of consciousness no mode of consciousness can tell us” 
(p. 78). Again, Mr. Spencer himself has written (p. 48), “ we 
can distinguish something from nothing only by the power which 
the something has to act on our consciousness: the several affec- 
tions it produces . . . . (or else the hypothetical causes of them) 
we attribute to it, and call its attributes, and the absence of these 
attributes is the absence of the terms, in which the something is 
conceived, and involves the absence of a conception.” I cannot 
call this an admirable style of writing ; but the meaning is clear. 
Now we have heard usque ad nauseam that the Absolute has no 
conceivable attributes. Mr. Spencer cannot, therefore, distinguish 
it from nothing. Moreover, I challenge him to produce a single 
ground of knowledge that any “something,” or any “ power” 
acting on his consciousness, is not relative ; the mere fact that it 
does so act, proves its relativity. Nor can he assign it as an effect 
to an absolute cause ; for he has never had experience of any but 
relative causes. So far as he can tell, the Absolute has never 
acted on his consciousness. ‘l'o him, then, it is and must remain 
nothing. 

I have only to add the logical demonstration—as distinct from 
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the argumentum ad hominem I have pursued throughout this 
paper—that no Absolute, in the sense alleged by Mr. Spencer, 
can or does exist. To him, as we have seen, every attempted 
conception of it involves, by the nature of thought, intrinsic 
absurdity. It is the unthinkable. But logic affirms, that what 
is absolutely unthinkable, is absolutely non-existent. Thought 
cannot allow of a swrd in the nature of things. The postulate of 
all intelligence on the side of the subject is intelligibility on the 
side of the object. Thought and being are in their nature co- 
extensive and correspondent. Nothing is absolutely unintelligible 
but the contradictory, and the contradictory cannot exist. We 
deny, for example, the existence of a “round-square,” not only 
within our experience, but within all possible experience. Why ? 
Because the elements, which are sought to be combined in one 
notion, negative each other. Now, Mr. Spencer’s Absolute is 
defined by him as the unthinkable, and its very essence is contra- 
diction. It is the nonsense formula “ round-square” raised to the 
infinite. Its existence, therefore, instead of being 'a “ datum of 
consciousness,” is infinitely inconceivable. The elements we strive 
to unite do only, in the excellent German phrase, “ fall out of one 
another:” as we have seen them continually doing, in Mr. 
Spencer’s pages. His pattern formula is always such as this, ‘the 
relative is inconceivable except as related to a real non-relative.” 
Here we must conclude that the absolute =a related non-relative, 
which is what logicians term a contradictio in adjecto, and the 
existence of which could be maintained only by denying the law 
of excluded middle. A more modest and feasible course would 
be to suggest a flaw in Mr. Spencer’s “ First Principles.” 

And this I should myself prefer, especially when I reflect: that 
he is the one conspicuous thinker, at any rate in our time, who 
has proposed to reconcile religion and philosophy by means of an 
axiom which makes both impossible. Religion professes to know 
God, the ultimate Reality, and philosophy to find Him. Mr. 
Spencer maintains that the ultimate Reality can never be found 
or known, for it is unthinkable. And from both sides he has been 
told of late that we cannot worship an algebraic formula, which 
is all that he leaves us. Again, philosophy takes for its ideal the 
“highest unity of thought and being;” while religion has ever 
acknowledged that unity in God, and shown to humanity the 
way of the spirit thither. But between thought and being, Mr. 
Spencer fixes an intinite gulf. That which is, he declares to us, 
cannot be known. To him the meeting-place of religion and 
philosophy is not a Divine Intuition, but eternal nescience.* 








* I need hardly remark that the “intuition” here spoken of is beyond 
nature and is the crowning gift of grace. See on this subject my articles 
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Thought can solve no problems, not even its own ; or, more truly 
it is made to confess that its own problem is for ever insoluble. 
Knowledge, hopelessly relative, is likewise a helpless contradiction. 
It deals with unknown quantities, and reduces all equations to an 
infinite swrd. “See then our predicament,” says Mr. Spencer in 
a famous passage, “ we can think of matter only in terms of mind. 
We can think of mind only in terms of matter. .... We find the 
value of x in terms of y, then we find the value of y in terms of 
x; and so on we may continue for ever without coming nearer to 
a solution.”* The principle on which philosophy rests, and 
whereby it becomes real, is that Being as such is knowable. Mr. 
Spencer makes it the corner-stone of his system that Being, in 
nature and essence, can by no possibility be known. He com- 
pletes the contradiction when he adds that, if we cannot know the 
Absolute, or real, “then is the relative itself unthinkable, for 
want of its antithesis.” I may record the logical summing up in 
a sentence. As the penalty of denying the true “ universal 
postulate,” that all Being is knowable, Mr. Spencer stultifies 
knowledge, and ends in philosophic Nihilism. 


WituiAmM BARRY. 





in this Review in 1875-76: “ St. Thomas and the Theory of Knowledge,” 
“The Scholastic Doctrine of Science,” and “ The Scholastics on Intellect 
and Intuition.” 

* “ Principles of Psychology,” i. p. 627. 
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Arr X.—DR. MIVART ON FAITH AND SCIENCE. 


HE last number of this REVIEW contains a letter from Mr. 
St. George Mivart, which, though professing to be a 
reply to the Bishop of Newport and Menevia, is, in reality, a 
violent personal attack upon me. In a recent number of the 
American Catholic Quarterly Review (Jan. 1888, p. 10) 
Cardinal Gibbons well says, “ There is no class of men so dogmatic, 
and so impatient of contradiction, as certain modern scientists.” I 
have contradicted Mr. Mivart’s assertion as to the orthodoxy of 
his evolution theory as applied to man, and his language and 
manner towards me prove that I have done so with some effect. 
With the nice taste and modesty so becoming “A Catholic 
Apologist,” Mr. Mivart says: “ Mr. Jeremiah Murphy... . as- 
sumed a position which in my eyes was intolerably pernicious ; ” 
and this too, “ about a question concerning the scientific aspect 
of which he knew nothing, and cared, if possible, less ” (DuBLin 
Review, Jan. 1888, p. 182). Again, “ Men like the Rev. J. Murphy 
lay down the Jaw in the most absolute and intolerant fashion, 
appealing vaguely to authorities, in a way likely to impose on the 
weak and timid, to the prejudice of truth” (p. 183.) Other 
compliments, similar in kind, and equal in value—many of them 
repeated from the Nineteenth Century—are interspersed through 
this letter. Well, these charges have done meno harm. Quite the 
contrary : they have secured for me a vindication by the learned 
Bishop of Newport and Menevia—a favour and an honour for which 
Iam deeply grateful to his lordship. And, indeed, if there be 
any one who, having read what I have written on the relations of 
evolution and faith, still believes Mr. Mivart’s hard sayings of 
me, that person I leave in the enjoyment of the estimate he 
has formed. 

A glance at the Ecclesiastical Record (Dec. 1884, p. 759) will 
show that I was not unfair to Mr. Mivart, and that I did not, in 
the least, question his good intentions, though I held, and do hold, 
that he has altogether mistaken Catholic teaching. He now 
says: “The Rev. J. Murphy came forward to show that I was 
mistaken, and, if his teaching is correct, simply cut the ground 
from under my feet” (p. 181). There was a time when Mr, 
Mivart maintained that his position was in no way affected by 
what he is pleased to call my teaching (see Nineteenth Century, 
July 1886, p. 34, 36). Now, however, on his own admission, the 
real question for Mr. Mivart to consider is, whether my 
“teaching is correct,” or is not correct; and this question is not 
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solved by random charges against me, or by an imaginary “ Case 
of Galileo.” What Mr. Mivart is pleased to call my “teaching ” 
is not mine, as I have many times repeated. It is the teaching 
of all the best authorities in the Catholic Church, and this pre- 
cisely is what enables it to “cut the ground from under his 
feet.” It is not “ the individual concrete priest ” laying “down 
the law in the most absolute and intolerant fashion, ap- 
pealing vaguely to authorities ”—no ; it is a host of authorities 
precisely, definitely—not “vaguely ””—quoted, teaching within 
their own legitimate sphere, and therefore teaching with 
authority, a doctrine that excludes his. Had Mr. Mivart looked 
at this question calmly he would have wasted none of his 
hard words upon me ; he would have left the “ Case of Galileo” to 
Exeter Hall gentry, and he would not have got himself into that 
lamentable position to which Mr. Justice Stephen has pinned 
him. He says: ‘I then considered, and [ still consider, that 
Mr. Murphy’s proceeding left me as an honest man no choice 
but to retract or reaffirm the position I had taken up” 
(p. 181). A better alternative would be to retract or establish 
—prove—the position he had taken up. It is easy enough to 
affirm and reaffirm. It is the awkward demand for proof that 
constitutes the special difficulty for the advocates of the every-day- 
dissolving views of evolution. 

“ Science has its shibboleths no less than theology,” says Mr. 
Howarth (‘The Mammoth and the Flood,” Pref, p. xx.). And 
he adds: “ I have never deemed it otherwise than unreasonable 
that men who take a new departure should be impatient at its 
not being at once accepted. New opinions, like good iron, need 
to be hammered before we can be sure they have no flaw in them : 
and the hammering is sometimes a long process.” This is like 
an epitome of the history of evolution. On this subject it has 
been alleged that I know nothing, and care less. Very good! 
I have only to say that I have been for years reading works on 
the relations of science, so-called, and religion ; and perhaps it is 
for just that reason that I am so suspicious of the sweeping 
assertions made by scientists—that I have so little respect for the 
floating mass of opinions and assumptions known as evolution. 
I find the scientists agreeing among themselves as harmoniously 
as the builders of Babel; and this, of course, is a sufficient reason 
why non-scientists should agree with them. Mr. Darwin, though 
not the originator, is certainly the great apostle of the evolution 
theory, for he has given it shape and system. The general out- 
lines of the evolution theory are well known. It involves the 
principle that all living beings are bound together by ties of 
relationship and by ties of descent from a common ancestry. 
This descent from a common ancestry Mr. Darwin inferred 
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from the striking resemblances existing between the various 
forms of animal and vegetable life. He says: “Analogy 
would lead me one step further, namely, to the belief that 
all animals and plants are descended from some one proto- 
type” (“Origin of Species,” p. 424). According to him, 
life commenced in some most simple forms, and gradually 
ascended, appearing in more and more perfected and complicated 
forms, until it appeared in man. This evolution is directed and 
controlled by “ natural selection,” or “ the survival of the fittest 
in the struggle for existence” between the various organisms. 
And so enamoured is Mr. Darwin of his theory that he says: 
“This grand fact of the grouping of all organic beings under 
what is called the Natural System is utterly inexplicable on the 
theory of creation” (“Origin of Species,” p. 413). And yet it 
is to him simple and beautiful on the theory of blind chance! 
And so certain is he that man’s first appearance is thus accounted 
for that he does not hesitate to say: “ He who is not content to 
look like a savage at the phenomena of Nature as disconnected 
cannot any longer believe that man is the work of a separate 
act of creation” (‘ Descent of Man,” 2nd ed., p. 607). How 
the ape became the man Mr. Darwin tells us in chapter ii. 
of his “ Descent of Man,” and with as much minute exactness of 
detail as if he had been himself an eye-witness of the change. 
Darwin’s theory is adopted by most of our “advanced thinkers,” 
but with some modifications as to matters of detail. Mr. Huxley 
is not satisfied with Natural Selection in Darwin’s sense, and says: 
“The great need of the doctrine of evolution is a theory of varia- 
tion.” Neither is Mr. Spencer fully satisfied with it. But the 
lesser luminaries of the system accept the doctrine of their master 
pure and simple. They even improve on it ; for, as a rule, they 
experience none of the doubts or difficulties that so often per- 
plexed his mind. Haeckel, for instance, tells how life dawned on 
our earth—tells the history of living things through each succes- 
sive generation down to our time, with as much unhesitating con- 
fidence as if he had been recording the history of yesterday. Mr. 
Grant Allen, in a work very properly called “ The Evolutionist at 
Large,” gives us a very favourable, because a very frank, specimen 
of evolutionist logic. In tracing our kinship with the tadpole 
and the ascidian, he comes, in chapter x., to a “ most important 
point . . . . and that is, that our eyes grow out of our brains. 
He adds : 

This would seem, a priori, a most inconvenient place for an eye— 
inside the brain; but then, as Professor Lankester cleverly suggests, 
our common original ancestor, the very earliest vertebrate of all, must 
have been a transparent creature, and therefore comparatively in- 
different as to the part of his body in which his eye happened to be 
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placed. In after ages, however, as vertebrates generally got to have 
thicker skulls and tougher skins, 


a different arrangement became necessary. But as the ascidian 
has but one eye, while the tadpole and we have two, the writer 
puts the question, “ Which of us most nearly represents the old 
mud-loving vertebrate ancestor in this respect?”? He immedi- 
ately proceeds to bisect the one eye, and, after giving some 
“scientifically probable” reasons for so doing, he says: 


May we not conclude, therefore, that the primitive vertebrate had 
only one brain-eye, but that afterwards... . it split up into two, 
because of the elongated and flattened form of the head in swimming 
animals. . . . /f this be so,then we might suppose that the other organs 
followed suit so as to prevent confusion in the brain. . . . while the 
nose, which stands in the centre of the face, was under no liability to 
such error, and therefore still keeps up its primitive direct arrange- 
ment. 


This is biology after the manner of Mark Twain. This is the 
substitute for faith offered us by our advanced thinkers! The 
Darwinian theory, Mr. Mivart thinks, and rightly thinks, is beset 
with difficulties, some of which are “ absolutely insuperable” 
(Genesis of Sp. p.5). Its principal factor—Natural Selection—is, 
he says, ‘fa conception utterly irrational ”—“a puerile hypo- 
thesis ” (‘‘ Lessons from Nature,” p. 300). He himself holds 
that Natural Selection “acts, and, indeed, must act ” (Gen. of Sp. 
p. 5), but that the evolution mainly “ depends on some unknown 
internal laws which determine variation at special times and in 
special directions” (p. 311). But the action of the “ unknown 
internal law” is not uniform, and long periods sometimes pass 
without any indication of its energy, and it is only when condi- 
tions favourable to evolution present themselves that sudden 
changes—jwnps—occur, so considerable as tu be, “ in fact, sensible 
steps such as discriminate species from species” (p. 275). And 
thus Mr. Mivart accounts for the body of the first man, as well as 
for all lower organisms. No doubt this theory seems to cover all 
the debated ground. As much “Natural Selection” is admitted as 
cannot well be denied; the “ unknown law” is, by reason of its 
secrecy, secure from scientific criticism, and removes from evolution 
the odium of ignoring an intelligent First Cause; the “jumps” 
meet the difficulty of the special creation of species; and the 
“long periods” during which the “unknown Jaw” is dormant 
can be made sufficiently long to cover the whole period of reliable 
human history, during which no “ jumps” have been witnessed. 
This is evolution made to order: ‘Se non é vero & ben trovato.” 
Mr. Coke (“Creeds of the Day,” vol. i. 243) says: “Evolution 
is compelled to surmise some point of departure.’ He might 
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have said “a great many points.” He adds: “ You must bear in 
mind that the question at issue is, whether new species have been 
supernaturally created, or whether they are descended from 
ancient organisms in the ordinary way of generation 

If species are immutable, descent is out of the question 

the first place, it is impossible to say what is a species. No 
naturalist, living or dead, has ever so defined a species as to make 
his definition at once perfectly inclusive and perfectly exclusive ” 
(p. 252). And Mr. Darwin himself says: “ Few well-marked 
and well-known varieties can be named which have not been 
ranked as species by at least some competent judges.” This is 
an uncomfortable position for evolutionists. For, though “ the 
question at issue is,” how new species come into being, there 
can be no satisfactory solution of that question. For “competent 
judges” confound species and varieties. And no wonder, for 
* it is impossible to say what is a species;”” and “ no naturalist, 
living or dead,” has ever correctly told us. How these “‘ compe- 
tent judges” contradict one another, and contradict them- 
selves, is shown by Dr. Wainwright, in his “‘ Scientific Sophisms.” 
Worse still, many distinguished naturalists maintain the absolute 
fixity of species, and thus deny the vital principle of evolution. 
Moigno is one such, and he quotes a number of scientists quite 
as eminent as Mr. Darwin or Mr. Mivart. In speaking of the 
alleged connection between the ape and man, Dr. Virchow says: 
‘“‘] am now especially engaged in the study of anthropology, but 
I am bound to declare that every positive advance which we have 
made in the study of pre-historic anthropology has actually re- 
moved us further from the proof of such a connection ” (“Freedom 
of Science,” p. 58). And, after warning scientists that their 
dogmatism will “ make shipwreck, and in its wreck will also 
bring with it the greatest perils for the whole world of science,” 
this cool-headed German—no friend of Revelation—concludes : 
“ We cannot teach, we cannot pronounce it to be, a conquest 
of science, that man descends from the ape or from any other 
animal” (p. 63). And Dr. Elam says: “To the doctrine which 
teaches that man is lineally descended from a Catarrhine ape, 
morphology gives some qualified support; embryology, fairly 
considered, renders it very improbable ; the science of man de- 
monstrates it to be impossible” (“Gospel of Evolution,” Contem- 
porary Review, May 1880, p. 733). Now, when “competent 
judges” like Mr. Darwin and Mr. Mivart contradict one another 
as to the vital factor of evolution; when equally “competent 
judges” like Dr. Virebow and Dr. Elam contradict both; when, 
moreover, other quite “competent judges” teach the fixity of 
species, and thus reject evolution as impossible, what are non- 
scientists to think of that doctrine? ‘“ Hard to decide when 
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doctors disagree.” I have been told that “ the facts of evolution 
{1.e., the fictions) are to be tested not by reading learned treatises, 
but at the dissecting table.” Granted. But here are eminent 
men, who did, I presume, test their facts “at the dissecting 
table,” and from precisely the same data they have drawn con- 
tradictory conclusions. This fully warrants me in accepting the 
conclusion of Dr. Elam, that “organic evolution is a mere fig- 
ment of the intellect ” (p. 740). And this conclusion is not shaken 
by Mr. Mivart’s assertion that the truth of evolution “may, at 
any time, suddenly become a matter of sensible experience ;” 
that the theory at any moment “may turn out to be true.” Mr. 
Huxley says: “The man of science has learned to believe in 
justification, not by faith, but by verification ” (Lay Sermons). We 
ean have no faith in a mass of contradiction. We have no veri- 
fication of the theory, nor any satisfactory reason for assuming 
that it “‘ may turn out to be true.” 

In considering the theological aspect of evolution, I have all 
along confined myself to this theory as applied to the body only 
of the first man. There was no question of the soul. And 
between Catholics there cannot be. And the only theory that 
merits serious consideration from a theologian is Mr. Mivart’s 
own, which asserts that man, and all other organisms, have been 
produced by “ derivative creation,” meaning, “simply the Divine 
action by and through natural laws” (Gen. of Sp., p. 301). 
It is, he says, “the creation by God of forms, not as existing 
but in potentia, to be subsequently evolved into actual existence 
by the due concurrence and agency of the various powers of 
Nature” (“Lessons from Nature,” p. 431). Now all this means 
that the body of the first man, as well as all other organisms, 
came into actual existence without any immediate act of God 
other than His creation of matter, and His co-operation with 
natural laws in evolving from that matter certain powers said to 
be inserted in it at its creation. Now is it true, as Mr. Mivart 
affirms, that this theory, applied to man,“ is, without any doubt, 
pertectly consistent with the strictest, the most orthodox Christian 
theology ?” (Gen. of Sp. p. 5). Jt is not true. And I now 
proceed to give my reasons for this assertion. I have as little 
fear of truth, and, I trust, as sincere a love for it, in this, and in 
any other matter, as Mr. Mivart can have. Let him speculate 
on natural phenomena; let him investigate nature’s laws ; let 
him trace their working through all past time, and speculate as 
to their probable result in the future; let him pursue his induc- 
tion and experiments to his mind’s content. ‘ Non equidem 
invideo ; miror magis.” And in all this let him, if it so please 
him, make his own intellect his sole guide. Let him not listen to 
“ecclesiastical authority,” for that authority will not interfere 
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with him. But Mr. Mivart hasdone much more. He has drawn 
a conclusion which is not contained in his premises, which is not 
warranted by his alleged facts; and of this conclusion he asserts 
that it is perfectly consistent with the most orthodox theology. 
Now, in acting thus, he passes a judgment on theology, as well 
as on physics, and, passing a judgment on theology, he must be 
prepared to listen to what theologians have got to say. There 
are certain truths which are revealed by God, and are, at the 
same time, provable by reason. In such cases, there are two 
ways of arriving at the one truth—one the teaching of the Church, 
infallible ; the other, reason, liable to err. In every such case the 
teaching of the Church is the safer, the surer guide. Now, what- 
ever light science may cast on the origin of man, it must be 
admitted that we have a revelation on the subject. And I was, 
therefore, right in testing the question by the rule of faith rather 
than by discussing the merits of a theory in which “ orthodoxy 
seems to be one’s own doxy, and heterodoxy every one else’s 
doxy.” It isan article of faith, revealed in Genesis, and taught 
by the Church, that God made man. It is thus clearly within 
the province of the Church to tell us, with unerring certainty, 
the meaning of this truth, and theological teaching with reference 
to it must have as much weight and value as such teaching has 
with reference to any other revealed doctrine. If that teaching 
be clear on the point, it is also decisive. Nowit is not the sound of 
the words, but the correct meaning of the revealed statement thatis 
the object of our faith. In order to determine that correct meaning 
I had recourse to the “Loca Theologica,” and, after using diligently 
all the resources usually availed of by Catholic theologians 
for testing, proving, defending Catholic truth, I became con- 
vineed, and am convinced fully, that Catholic teaching on this 
point is at least so clear as to forbid the application of the 
evolution theory to man. The argument for this conclusion has 
been already given at considerable length in the Ecclesiastical 
Record (Dec. 1884, Aug. and Nov. 1885); and I shall 
merely summarize it here. As already stated, Mr. Mivart’s 
theory requires for the creation of man’s body, and of other 
organisms, “ no immediate action on the part of God other than 
His co-operation with the laws of Nature in evolving from matter 
certain powers inserted in it at its first creation.” Will this 
satisfy the requirements of faith? Cardinal Mazzella answers : 


Cui questioni, theologi insistentes auctoritati S. Scripture, ex 
unanimi SS. Patrum interpretatione intellecte, uno ore respondent, 
Corpus hominis primo efformatum fuisse, per directam et immediatam 
Dei actionem, distinctam tum a prima materie creatione tum a con- 
cursu, quem Deus, causa prima, prebet secundarum causarum opera- 
tionibus.—‘* De Deo Creante,” Disp. 3, N. 495. 
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If this statement be correct, the application of the evolution 
theory to man is against faith. The revealed account of man’s 
creation is precise and clear, and, if it must be taken literally, 
there is no room left for evolution. It is a plain statement, 
involving certainly the exercise of extraordinary power, but it is 
God that acts. The Fathers and theologians, who are best 
qualified to interpret such texts, tell us, with the most extra- 
ordinary unanimity, that the literal sense is the true one. No 
doubt there are well-meaning men who, looking at this text, and 
considering that other texts, apparently as plain, are taken in the 
non-literal sense, think that this text too may be so taken, and 
that, consequently, evolution as applied to man is orthodox. 
But to reason thus is completely to misapprehend the case 
against evolution, which rests, not on the Scripture text alone, 
but on the meaning put on that text by a constant, uncontra- 
dicted tradition. In other matters no Catholic theologian would 
venture to contradict such a tradition. And what is the ground 
for contradicting it here? The evolution theory—a theory, 
however, confessedly not proved, not even provable, but pointed 
out as “scientifically probable” by “analogy ”—“ a misleading 
guide.” To prop up this analogy, scientists object that the 
special creation of man implies a miracle, which shocks scientific 
faith, and subverts “ the beautiful harmony of Nature.” Again, 
it is God that acts; and St. Thomas would inform the scientists 
that nothing is a miracle with reference to Him. But to 
disprove the miracle of special creation scientists presuppose a 
miracle many times more astounding. If it be a miracle to 
convert a lump of clay into flesh and blood and bone and muscle, 
it must be at least as great a miracle to convert an ape into a 
man; it must be a miracle to supersede the animal soul and 
prepare the simian organism for the performance of human 
functions ; it must surely be a miracle to bridge over the “ prac- 
tically infinite distance, the impassable gulf,” that, according to 
Mr. Huxley, separates the ape from the man. And yet our 
scientists reject special creation as a miracle, inadmissible, and 
accept the greater miracle as an instance of the beautiful harmony 
and uniformity of Nature! They ask us to accept one miraculous 
record on their word, and to reject another, though we have 
God’s word for its truth! How little have our philosophers 
changed since St. Paul said of them: “ For, professing them- 
selves to be wise, they become fools” (Rom. i. 22). We have, 
then, on the one hand, a plain text of Scripture, interpreted by 
an uncontradicted Catholic tradition, and, on the other hand, a 
hypothesis, said to be “scientifically probable,” and that by “a 
misleading guide.” With this before my mind, I said: “ The 
Scriptural view of man’s creation need not be abandoned,” &e. 
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My censor fancies that he finds something very ludicrous in this 
expression. Then I shall put it more directly. We have very 
strong reasons—conclusive reasons—for assenting to the literal 
meaning of Gen. ii. 7; but have no reason, or at best a “ mis- 
leading” one, for disseriting from it; then I say, we cannot 
reasonably abandon that meaning: to abandon it would be 
against reason, as well as against faith. 

That the Fathers take the revealed account of man’s creation 
in the literal sense has been conclusively proved by a writer in 
this Review (July 1871). This able writer concludes his 
analysis of the Fathers thus :—“ There is no need to say that the 
whole school of Fathers, which has been called the school of St. 
Basil, takes for granted that Adam’s body was formed by the 
immediate act of God, in the same instant as the soul was 
breathed into it” (p. 19). And this school, he says, “is nearly 
the same as the whole traditio patrum.” This traditio patrum 
is well given by 4 Lapide (Com. on Gen.) ; better still by Pineda 
(on Job x. 8) ; and, best of all, in the splendid commentary on 
Genesis, by Pererius, whose book, “ De Creatione Hominis,” 
would well repay the perusal of even “A Catholic Newton.” I 
have myself examined the authorities quoted by the writer in 
this Review, and have found them quite correctly quoted. St. 
Chrysostom, and one or two others, allow some little time, seldom 
more than an instans rationis, to elapse between the completion 
of the first man’s body and the infusion of the soul. Again, 
some few—and very few—contemplate the possibility of angelic 
ministration in the formation of the body, and generally reject it. 
But neither opinion affects the argument against evolution. For, 
one and all, they contemplate in man’s creation an act over and 
above and quite distinct from the primary creation of matter and 
God’s co-operation with the working of natural laws. The only 
difficulty presented by the traditio patrum is the opinion of 
St. Augustine, who holds that all things were created at once, 
simultaneously ; not certainly in the state in which we now see 
them, but in what he calls rationes causales, or seminales. What 
these were, he does not say ; neither does he say that no further 
act of God was required to produce organisms from them. He 
holds that Adam appeared for the first time a full-grown man, 
and he holds that Eve was specially created as described in 
Genesis. So far then as man is concerned, he is with the 
traditio patrwm, whatever be the meaning of the obscure ex- 
pression, “ rationes seminales.” And, according to St. Thomas 
(P. 1, q. 91, a. 2), St. Augustine’s expression means merely an 
innate aptitude given to matter at its creation in virtue of which 
organisms “may be made from pre-existing matter by God.” 
And this view seems to be borne out by St. Augustine’s own 
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words. For, in Gen. ad Lit., lib. ix. ec. 17, No. 32, he clearly 
denies the transformation theory, or the rise of one species from 
another, and gives as his reason, “et hoc de unaquaque re in 
tempore suo facit, quod ante in ea fecit ut possit.” And, in 
explaining such occurrences as the blossoming of Aaron’s rod, he 
says that such things happen, “inasmuch as things have been so 
created that their nature should be obedient to a more powerful 
will.” This seems fully to confirm the view of St. Thomas, that 
the rationes seminales mean simply what theologians call the 
potentia obedientialis, an aptitude in matter in virtue of which 
it may be formed into organisms by a competent cause. Thus, 
then, the expression, rightly understood, affords no foundation for 
evolution ; and, even though we had no such guide as St. Thomas, 
it would be unfair criticism to quote an admittedly obscure 
expression of St. Augustine against his explicit teaching. With 
wood reason, then, the writer in this Review already quoted con- 
cludes: “All these reasons combined would make it, we are 
inclined to think, at least rash and dangerous to deny that the 
body of Adam was formed eens by God, and quasi-in- 
stantaneously out of earth” (22). 

Catholic theologians, following in the footsteps of the Fathers, 
teach the same doctrine with reference to the formation of Adam’s 
body. They ground their teaching on the revealed account of man’s 
creation, and often bring other arguments to strengthen their 
position. But I quote them not so much for their arguments— 
though these, of course, have great weight—but rather as links 
continuing the chain of Catholic tradition down to our time. And, 
as my space is limited, I shall give only the references, and any 
one who so desires can judge for himself whether 1 correctly 
——> their teaching. St. Thomas (Summa, p. 1, q. 91, 

2), Suarez (De Opere Sex Dierum, lib. iii. e. 1), a Lapide, 
Sines and Pererius (in Gen. ii.), Sylvius (in Div. Thomam., 
q. 91), Arriaga (De Op. Sex Dier. Disp. 34, s. 1, No. 5), 
Estius (in Sent. lib. ii. d. 17), Berti (lib. xii. c. 2), Billuart 
(De Op. Sex Dier. Disp. 5, a. 1). These, and numbers of 
others whom I might quote—all theologians of the highest 
repute—teach the doctrine for which I am contending. Fathers 
and theologians alike teach this doctrine as part of the Divine 
deposit of faith. They appeal to Scripture to prove it, and thus 
record their belief that the doctrine is contained in the sacred text. 
Thus, then, the doctrine comes to us as a Catholic tradition, the 
interpretation of a revealed truth, uncontradicted for 1800 years. 
Such a tradition is evidence that the doctrine so taught is part 
of God’s Word, of Divine faith, infallibly true. Fathers and 
theologians, as far as I have quoted them hitherto, knew nothing 
of evolution. Granted : but their teaching is conclusive, though 
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indirect, evidence against it. For they teach that man’s creation 
was a special act, distinct from the creation of matter and from 
the operation of natural laws. Evolution denies this. And 
therefore, if Fathers and theologians teach truly—and they do— 
evolution as applied to man must be false. But, now that the 
evolution theory is known, it has been, as Dr. Elam says, 
“weighed in the balance, and found wanting.” It has been 
carefully studied and examined by our best modern theologians, 
and it has been formally and explicitly condemned by them as 
irreconcilable with faith. Again I give the references: Mazzeila 
(De Deo Creante, D. iii. a. 1), Palmieri (De Deo Creante, 
thesis 25), Scheeben (Theol. Dog., vol. iii. No. 384), Moigno 
(vol. ii.), Hurter (vol. iii. p. 204), who also quotes Knabenbauer, 
Lamy (on Genesis, vol. i. 155, 179), and Jungman (De Deo 
Creante, 151-157). Now, all these stand in the very first rank 
among Catholic theologians. They quote Mr. Mivart’s own 
evolution system, and, in condemning it, they agree in substance 
with Jungman, who says: “Illam esse penitus rejiciendam, 
nec salva doctrina theologica sana eam tenert posse.” I admit 
that some recent writers‘have been quoted as at least tolerating 
evolution. Well, I think I do these authorities no wrong, and I 
certainly mean them no offence, when I say that they do not 
disturb the balance of Catholic teaching as against that doctrine. 
What, now, is the authority of that teaching ? 

Schrader, who was Pontifical Theologian at the Vatican Council, 
says: “Voluit porro Christus, ut per authenticos testes, pastores 
atque doctores, edificarentur fideles, instituerentur unitate fidei 
continerentur, voluit ergo Christus ut authentica Scripture 
interpretatio a doctoribus, et pastoribus peteretur” (De ‘Theol. 
Testium Fonte, thesis 36, No. 256). Here we have an unbroken 
chain of authentic testimony of Fathers, theologians, pastors, and 
doctors teaching with most extraordinary unanimity the sense of 
a certain revealed statement. That such teaching is a certain proof 
of the truth of the doctrineso taught is held universally by Catholic 
theologians, I give a few names out of the many: Cano (De 
Locis, lib. vii. c. 3, No. 5, and lib. viii. c. 4, No. 3), Gibbon (Spec. 
Theol., tom. i. tr. 1, disp. 4, dub. 2), Franzelin (De Trad., thesis 
14, 15, 17), Mazzella (De Rel. Prop., 16 and 17), Hurter (vol. 
i, No. 185, 197), Wirceburgenses (vol. i. p. 396, 453), Widman 
(vol. i. p. 197), Pius IX. (Letter to Archbishop of Munich, Dec. 
21, 1863), and Vatican Council, c. 3. Thus, then, we have on the 
one hand, a consensus of Fathers and theologians teaching the 
immediate formation by God of the body of the first man, and 
this by an act distinct from the creation of matter and from His 
co-operation with Nature’s laws—a doctrine that is incompatible 
with evolution applied to man—and we have, on the other hand, 
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absolutely certain authority for holding that such a consensus is 
a conclusive proof of the truth of the doctrine so taught. Such 
a consensus is the voice of the ordinary Magisterium of the 
Chureh, and the doctrine so taught is part of the Divine deposit 
of faith, infallibly true. And as the evolution theory applied to 
man contradicts this doctrine, that theory is false, and against 
faith. This is the difficulty that confronts Mr. Mivart. It is 
not atall “ the individual concrete priest ” that is opposed to him. 
It is “the infallible authority of the Magisterium, or of the con- 
sensus patrwm, in the proper technical sense of these terms.” 
Had Mr. Mivart understood “the proper technical sense of 
these terms”? he would not have applied to them the rash and 
foolish expression—“ bugbears of timid Catholics”? —used by him 
in the Nineteenth Century (July 1887, p. 50). They are per- 
haps “ bugbears” to a class of persons who have not sufficient 
knowledge in such subjects to speak with authority, nor sufficient 
humility to admit their want of knowledge, but to all genuine 
Catholics, timid or not timid, these terms point out their every- 
day guide to supernatural truth here and to happiness hereafter. 
This, I repeat, is the difficulty before Mr. Mivart, and tlie sensa- 
tional methods hitherto adopted by him tend much more to 


magnify than to remove it. 
J. Murpuy, C.C. 


Note.—The theory of the gradual formation of Adam’s body from 
some pre-existing animal has been accepted as a possible hypothesis by 
several learned and well-known ecclesiastics, such, for example, as 
Doctor Bernhard Schiifer, Doctor Carl Guettler, the famous Padre 
Secchi, and others. Father Harper, S.J., in his “‘ Metaphysics of the 
School,” vol. ii., says: “There is nothing in the principle of natural 
evolution which is not in strict accordance with the teaching of St. 
Thomas and of the Fathers of the Church. On the contrary, the 
latter taught it some fifteen hundred years ago.” It is true, as Father 
Murphy has well pointed out, that theologians generally teach the 
immediate creation of the human body by God. What, however, has 
never yet been made sufficiently clear is, whether theologians taught 
this as the current and unquestioned belief of their time and as their 
own opinion, or whether they taught it as a truth revealed by God 
and binding upon the conscience of all the faithful. The question is 
not whether they considered their interpretation of Genesis as true, 
but whether they taught that it was an article of faith. This, we 
venture to think, has not yet been placed beyond doubt.—[Eprror. | 
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Edison’s New Phonograph.—Mr. Edison’s New Year’s present to 
the world is worthy of his reputation as an inventor, ee partakes 
of that startling nature which characterizes most of his achievements. 
This time, however, it is not an entire novelty that he presents, but 
the perfection of an idea ten years old—the transformation of an 
interesting toy into a valuable instrument. Punch, a few years back, 
made even the non-scientific familiar with the possibilities of the 
phonograp:, but the old instrument did not permit of their reali- 
zation. It will be remembered that in the latter there was a vibrating 
diaphragm, to which was affixed a steel point projecting against a 
sheet of tin foil, the foil being supported on grooved barrels; the 
object of the grooves was to allow the tin foil to vibrate. The 
barrel bearing the tin foil was made to revolve at will by means of 
the hand or clockwork. The act of speaking against the diaphragm 
made it vibrate, thereby causing the steel point or stylus to make 
indentations more or less deep on the tin foil, which latter was 
revolved at the same time. The reverse action to the above—viz., 
causing the foil to deflect a stylus pressing against a diaphragm, 
produced similar vibrations, consequently, similar sounds to the 
original ones. In practice it was found that the articulation of the 
old phonograph was capricious. 

In Mr. Edison’s improved instrument the novelty consists in (1) 
the use of a new material for the indented surface—a wax cylinder 
in the place of tin foil; (2) the employment of two diaphragms in- 
stead of one, the receiving diaphragm, or tympan, being made of gold- 
beater’s skin, and more delicate than the tympan used for recording ; 
(3) an electric motor worked by 2 small battery, which keeps the 
cylinder revolving in a spiral path at uniform speed, in the place of 
the clockwork or handwork arrangement. The instrument is about 
the size of a sewing machine, and is of exquisite and precise work- 
manship. The arm which bears the recording tympan, carries also 
a turning tool which smooths the face of the wax cylinder before each 
recording process ; the tool is then removed and the stylus allowed 
to impinge on the wax. ‘The words are only whispered by the re- 
ceiving tympan, but they are faithful in utterance. ‘They are 
conveyed to the ear by flexible tubes, and various tubes can be 
attached to the same instrument, so that several people can hear at 
once, though the sound is limited in each case to the individual 
listening ; whereas in the older instrument a whole audience could 
hear the sounds such as they were. ‘The cylinders are made of 
various sizes, from 1 inch to 8 inches. Mr. Edison says that 
the whole of “ Nicholas Nickleby” can be engraved on four 8-inch 
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cylinders. ‘These cylinders are interchangeable. There are many 
uses awaiting this instrument. It will bea valuable aid to commerce, 
and an unlooked-for ally to pure science. In this latter capacity it 
will be able to preserve curiosities of sound, such as decaying dialects, 
for our philological societies ; as an instructor also it may replace the 
foreign master engaged for his Parisian accent; while to the blind 
and to the invalid it will be a companion. 

Fires in Theatres—The Asphaleian System.—The subject ot 
fires in theatres appears to have a large share of the public interest 
at present. Mr. W. Emden’s recent paper, “ Theatres and Fireproof 
Construction,” at a meeting of the Society of Arts, contains many 
valuable suggestions, and is remarkable for its original method of 
treating this vexed but important question. Most contributors to 
this controversy are content with proposals for patching up the 
existing system of theatre construction, but Mr. W. Emden condemns 
the existing system as altogether clumsy and inadequate, and advo- 
cates a me Berni in construction and stage mechanism. Like 
Hamlet he would “reform it altogether.” He points out that the 
resources of modern science are not sufficiently represented in the 
theatre. Conventionality reigns there. All who have watched the 
scene-shifting of a modern drama will agree with him. There is no 
doubt that the clumsy and dangerous methods of building up scenes 
in closest proximity to flaming lights, as required by the growing 
realism in stage art, becomes little short of a juggling with life and 
death. Mr. Emden’s statistics are indeed startling. In the past 
eleven years 2056 persons have lost their lives through fires in 
theatres; the yearly average is 186-9. These figures are irrespective 
of panics. Out of 252 theatres three only reached the age of 100 
years, fire having closed the career of all the others. It also appears 
that the danger to the public is increasing, with the multiplication of 
theatres and realism in staging. Between 1861 and 1870, 99 
theatres were burnt down; between 1871 and 1880, 181. He 
ascribes this appalling state of things to—(1) Incompetent legisla- 
tion for the sake safety in theatres; (2) inflammable construction 
(he contends it is “not impossible to make a theatre fireproof”) ; 
(3) dangerous systems of lighting ; (4) inadequate fire extinguishing 
appliances; (5) too much faith in the efhiciency of the use of 
chemical fireproofing solutions for scenery, woodwork, &c.; (6) 
clumsy stage mechanism and obsolete construction. In treating of 
the advantages of electric lighting (No. 3), though Mr. Emden ad- 
mits it is the best form, he exaggerates its dangers. It is certainly 
true that extreme care must be exercised in the adjustment of the 
quantity of “current” and the size of the conductor, so that the 
latter may not get overheated ; but any competent electrician can 
allow such a margin of safety that danger becomes nominal. An 
accidents which may have occurred in the use of electric light (Mr. 
Emden quotes some) must be ascribed to a false economy, which 
places the manipulation of the current in incompetent hands. Mr. 
Emden emphasizes his remarks on dangerous construction of theatres 
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by producing an example of his ideal. He describes a theatre in 
Buda-Pesth, known as the “Asphaleia” (Greek : aogadera, safety), the 
myer of various German scientists versed in stage technicalities. 

t embodies the reverse of the above headings (2 to 6). It is fire- 
proof in construction; the stage is built of metal and masonry, ex- 
cepting the “ boards.” In fact the only part of the theatre which 
could burn itself out is the scenery. But the destruction of scenery 
by fire is made well-nigh impossible by the hydraulic power on the 
stage premises. The primary object of this hydraulic power is to 
work the scene-shifting. Extremely novel are its arrangements. 
The principal part of the scenery is worked from below, the floor 
being made to open in every direction. Each section or trap goes 
right across the stage and is divided into three parts. Each part can 
be raised at will, independently of the other, by an hydraulic piston 
affixed beneath it. The scenery is placed on these sections, and the 
great feature of this method of scene-shifting is the centralization of 
which it permits. Two men can shift the most elaborate scene. In 
practice, the hydraulic method has been found to work without one 
single hitch, and it allows of an artistic realism greater than has yet 
been attained by the ordinary systems; its minor advantages are 
‘‘ noiselessness, steadiness, swiftness, precision and cleanliness.” 

Another perfectly new feature of the Asphaleia is ‘ the horizon.” 
“Its whole area is surrounded by a continuous cloth scene, on which 
there is painted a sky called the horizon, which runs round the back 
of the stage and both sides, as far forward as the second grooves, and, 
in order to produce the effect of an uninterrupted surface, the corners 
are rounded off very gently and carefully, by which arrangement the 
eye of the spectator is not brought up short by the wings, but he can 
look away out to the right and to the left.” With the horizon, un- 
natural and dangerous sky borders are no longer needed. The 
electric light is used in the Asphaleia, but if gas were used the danger 
would not be very great with the “hydraulic system” and the 
“horizon.” ‘The main lights are placed in a “ flying apparatus,” at 
a good height, far away from any material. ‘This apparatus can be 
moved at will in any direction, and footlights are rendered unneces- 
sary by a new system of side-lighting. ‘The Asphaleian system 
necessitates a larger initial outlay than an ordinary theatre of the 
same size, but the working expenses are much less. 

An Electric Dogcart.—There have hitherto been no attempts to 
utilize electricity as a motive power on ordinary roads, if we except 
the construction of an electric tricyle by Messrs. Perry and Ayrton. 
Possibly the existence of the law practically prohibiting, by its pru- 
dential clauses, the use of carriages propelled otherwise than by 
animal power on ordinary roads, has damped the inventive spirit. 
Mr. Magnus Volk, the inaugurator of the well-known Brighton 
Beach Electric Railway, seems to be excepted from the depressing 
influence. He has produced an Electric Dogcart. It is driven by 
an Immish motor of }-horse power, which is hung under the body 
of the cart and drives on to a countershaft in front by a Reynold’s 
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steel link chain. The motor is supplied with electric current by 
sixteen storage batteries placed under the seat. ‘The weight of the 
motor is 40lbs. The following ingenious arrangement reduces the 
weight of gear to a minimum : Upon the inner side of the rim of the 
right-hand wheel are several blocks placed at a distance of 4 feet, 
and a steel chain passes from the countershaft around the blocks. It 
is said that on asphalte a speed of nine miles an hour is possible, but 
on a soft macadam road only four miles can be attained with two 
persons in the cart. The vehiclecan surmount a gradient of 1 in 30. 

British Hail and Thunderstorms.—The loss of life and property 
during last summer from hail and thunderstorms was exceptionally 
great. The Council of the Royal Meteorological Society has deter- 
mined to collect observations during the ensuing summer from 
volunteer observers, in a hope that a more systematized knowledge 
of the nature and favourite localities of these storms may be obtained. 
It is thought that such a knowledge may lead to the better fore- 
casting of hail and thunderstorms, and to a consequent diminution of 
damage. The Society is issuing a very interesting circular inviting 
volunteer assistance. The observers may range themselves in either 
of three classes, and the two first classes require no instruments for 
recording; in fact, class A requires only a record of the time when 
the storms begin and end, and when they are loudest, brightest, or 
heaviest. In classes A and B there is an opportunity for even quite 
young boys and girls to take an active part in the scientific work ot 
the day, and doubtless many will volunteer. It is proposed to give 
the result of these observations amongst these Notices at the end ot 
the present year. 

The New Lick Observatory.—The formal completion of the 
Lick Observatory may be said to mark the opening of an epoch of 
high-level astronomical observation. It has long been felt that the 
main obstacle to the increase of telescopic power lay, not so much in 
optical or mechanical difficulties, as in atmospheric troubles. ‘The 
more potent the instrument, the graver the impediments from this 
source to its use. Many splendid specimens of the optician’s skill 
are at this moment lying crippled by climate, and well-nigh as 
practically unserviceable as if fathoms deep in the ocean. ‘The con- 
viction, however, that no great telescope aeaid be mounted at the 
sea-level has for the first time taken tangible form in the new Cali- 
fornian establishment. 

It owes its origin to the munificence of James Lick, an eccentric 
millionaire of San Francisco, who, dying in 1876, desired his body to 
be laid beneath the site of the great telescope destined to serve as 
his monument. This somewhat ghastly association is the only draw- 
back to the beauty of the spot. The view from Mount Hamilton 
extends from the Pacific to the Sierra Nevada, includes the Golden 
Gate of San Francisco fifty-two miles distant, the vine-clad valley 
of Santa Clara close at hand, and, in perfectly serene weather, the 
volcanic cone of Mount Shasta, 175 miles north among the Rockies. 
Here, during nine months out of twelve, the astronomer enjoys 
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almost uninterrupted facilities for star-zazing. ‘ Observatory Peak ” 
stands 4200, and the coast-fog rarely transgresses the limit of 
2000 feet above the sea. Owing to its beneficent action, moreover, 
in covering in the hot exhalations from the valleys, the nocturnal 
temperature of the upper air remains equable; disturbing currents, 
giving rise elsewhere to “ wrinkled” or “ jumping ” .star-images, are 
not set flowing, and telescopic powers have free play. Only those 
who have struggled with the plagues of low-level observing can 
appreciate the ease and relief implied in the mere statement that 
‘the stars do not twinkle ” on Mount Hamilton. 

The Largest Telescope in the World.—In this unique position 
the largest refracting telescope in the world has just been erected. Its 
construction occupied close upon seven years, and cost 163,000 
dollars, equivalent to over £32,500 sterling. The object-glass is 
three feet across; the tube, fifty-seven feet long, is supported on a 
column of cast-iron thirty-seven feet high, and weighing 44,000 
pounds. Its manipulation appears to be singularly easy. A push 
from one man suffices to set in motion the great revolving dome, 
seventy-five feet in diameter, which serves as the shelter and habita- 
tion of the telescope. ‘This virtual lightness has been secured for a 
structure weighing 107 tons, by causing the various wheels to run, 
like those of a racing bicycle, on hardened steel balls. The adoption 
of an elevating floor, on the plan proposed by Sir Howard Grubb, of 
Dublin, enables the observer, without losing his hold of terra firma, 
to follow the eye-end of the telescope to a height of sixteen feet 
above the base of the dome. There seems, however, to be some 
doubt whether water-supply can be obtained on the mountain suffi- 
cient for the successful working of the raising and lowering 
machinery. 

In point of mere size, the Lick instrument marks, we will not say 
the ne plus ultra, but the farthest stride yet made in the production of 
achromatics. Its light-gathering surface of above one thousand 
square inches collects 20 per cent. more rays than its nearest com- 
petitors—the 30-inch refractors of Nice and Pulkowa respectively. 
And, since its definition is said to be of the excellence characterizing 
all the optical works of Alvan Clark, this increased capacity will be 
effective gain. Under the transparent Californian sky, magnifying 
powers up to 2500 may, it is hoped, be applied to it with real 
advantage, at least in the examination of double stars. For the 
study of the moon and planets, one thousand to fifteen-hundredfold 
enlargements will, in Professor Holden’s opinion, be the outside of 
what is profitable. The moon will then, as the same authority 
informs us, appear as if some 200 miles distant, and objects 300 feet 
square will be distinctly recognizable. ‘The founder of the Lick 
Geant aimed at putting the existence of lunar animals to a 
decisive test; and, were our satellite peopled with builders on any- 
thing like the human scale, their presence should now be betrayed 
by the results of their activity. Canals, cities, pyramids, great 
mining or farming operations must be obvious with the Lick tele- 
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scope. But lunar engineering works are not among the probable 
discoveries of the future. 

Experiments with this great optical engine begun January 7, 1888, 
were hampered by a temporary inconvenience. ‘The water in which 
the dome floats (for which a non-congealing solution will eventuall 
be substituted) was frozen solid, and the telescope remained pron | 
ingly fixed, without the possibility of movement, in one direction. A 
promising earnest of its coming achievements is nevertheless afforded 
by Mr. Alvan G. Clark’s detection, almost at his first glance through 
it, of an exceedingly faint seventh star in the close group known as 
the “ trapezium,” at the heart of the wonderful nebula in Orion. 
The additional component is not, indeed, new. First seen by De Vico 
at Rome, in 1839, with a comparatively insignificant instrument, it 
has since disclosed itself, by rare and batting glimpses, to a tew 
favoured watchers of the skies. As a rule, however, it has been 
invisible, and was deemed, by the best observers, illusory. We may 
now safely conclude that, like many other stars in the same neigh- 
bourhood, it varies in brightness. It will be interesting to ascertain 
whether its fluctuations carry it beyond the range of thirty-six inches 
of aperture in the finest climate in the world. 

The great danger threatening the efficiency of the establishment 
on Mount Hamilton is that of being tourist-ridden. The attractions 
it presents to sightseers will be still further enhanced by the con- 
templated extension to the Yosemite Valley of the magnificent road 
winding up to it from San José; and idle curiosity is imperious. It 
is earnestly to be hoped, however, that, in the generous arrangements 
already made for its gratification, the limit of concession has been 
reached, and that the Lick astronomers—including such men as 
Holden (director), Burnham, Schaeberle, and Barnard—will not be 
hindered by ignorant pertinacity from the work they have mounted 
above the clouds to perform. 

The Eclipse of the Moon on January 28, 1888.—!he import- 
ance of lunar eclipses is of quite recent recognition. Until the 
moon entered the earth’s shadow on October 4, 1884, they were 
looked upon as phenomena of some curious interest, but of little real 
moment to science. The opportunity, however, was then found for 
more than one suggestive inquiry, capable of being prosecuted only 
during similar observations, which thenceforward acquired a new 
value for astronomy, both geometrical and physical. 

During a solar eclipse sunlight is cut off by the moving screen of 
the moon’s disc, successively from every part of a narrow strip of 
our globe, called the “track of totality.” The effect is local, and 
has no existence outside the terrestrial point of view. For the sun, 
of course, blazes as brightly as ever behind our momentarily inter- 
posed satellite. But the moon, when totally eclipsed, really ceases 
to shine. As a luminous body, it has become extinct. From no 
part of the solar system can it any longer be seen unobscured. The 
phenomenon is universal, and is thus simultaneously visible over an 
entire terrestrial hemisphere. Owing to this circumstance, together 
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with its comparatively long duration, the chances of its being suc- 
cessfully observed are vastly greater than in the case of an eclipse of 
the sun. 

It seems paradoxical to assert that the moon, in these moments of 
semi-effacement from the sky, offers special facilities for measure- 
ment; yet this is the actual fact. Its apparent size can be best 
determined by star-occultations ; that is, by watching how long each 
star that happens to lie in the moon’s path remains concealed by it 
as it moves onward. But occultations, as Dr. Déllen, a Russian 
astronomer, pointed out in 1884, can be much more accurately, as 
well as more numerously, observed, when both the disappearance and 
the reappearance of the stars take place at a dark limb, and the 
moon, shorn of its rays, can no longer baffle estimates of fractional 
~~ of a second by the perplexing appearances due to “ irradiation.” 

n this work of noting the instants of stellar “ immersions ” and 
“ emersions ” during the late eclipse, 120 observatories were prepared 
to co-operate ; and, notwithstanding considerable weather difticulties, 
especially in the north of Europe, a mass of materials was accumu- 
lated, the detailed discussion of which may be expected to yield the 
closest approximation yet made to the dimensions and distance of our 
satellite. 

By totally different means, some hints regarding its physical con- 
dition have also been gathered. The gradations by which the heat- 
ing effects of moonlight fall off during the progress of an eclipse are 
full of significance. They directly answer the question whether the 
moon absorbs as well as reflects the solar radiations ; they indirectly 
suggest inferences as to the presence or absence of a lunar atmo- 
sphere. ‘These gradations were first successfully measured at Par- 
sonstown October 4, 1884; the experiment was repeated January 28 
last, with confirmatory results, and under unexpectedly favourable 
conditions. 

It is now certain, from the lagging of the heat-curve behind the 
light-curve—-that is, from the moon’s delay in recovering its small 
thermal power—that it does not act merely as a reflector, but lays 
hold of and appropriates a minute proportion of the radiations strik- 
ing it. This implies the possession of some scanty gaseous covering. 
If absolutely undefended from the unimaginable cold of space, the 
lunar rocks and lava-fields would probably never rise much above 
the temperature of freezing mercury. The Parsonstown observations 
of 1884 and 1888, however, show conclusively that the moon, in the 
course of her long day of 328 hours, does get warmed, though barely on 
the outermost crust of her desolate surface. 

More surprising was a marked diminution in the heat sent us by 
the moon while still in full sunshine, about an hour before it entered 
the penumbra. ‘This effect, unless illusory, seems to imply a vast 
extension of the earth’s atmosphere. For the heat cut off must 
have been lost by the sun’s rays before reaching the moon, in the 
course of an oblique passage through excessively tenuous, and 
enormously diffused, terrestrial gases. The genuineness of this very 
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curious observation will doubtless be tested during the next lunar 
eclipse. Until then speculations as to its possible meaning are 
premature. 

The phrase “extinct” as applied to the eclipsed moon requires 
some qualification. From the very centre of the earth’s shadow it 
usually throws back to us a notable amount of light, which has 
reached its surface by curved and converging paths through the re- 
fracting lens of theearth’s atmosphere. Hence the crimson glow, as 
of sunset, that illuminates a moon, as the old chroniclers used to say, 
“turned into blood.” Marked varieties, however, occur; “‘ black ” 
eclipses now and again interrupt the succession of “red” ones. In 
1884, for instance, there was not a trace of ruddy coloration; the 
shadowed moon could just be made out as a dusky patch in the 
sky. The earth’s atmosphere seems, on that occasion, to have been 
almost absolutely opaque, since the grey glimmer of the moon’s face 
might well have been thrown upon it by the pearly sheaves of the 
sun’s corona. This exceptional opacity, if really attributable, as 
currently surmised, to the upper air-strata being dust-laden by the 
eruption of Krakatéo, ought to have disappeared with the Krakatéo 
sun-glows. ‘The eclipsed moon of 1888 was then expected to revert 
to the ordinary glowing type, and actually fulfilled the anticipation. 
During totality, it showed of a copper colour, with sooty patches ; 
and the total light from the disc, photometrically measured, was 
found to exceed that of the brilliant star Sirius. No irregularities 
could be certainly perceived in the advancing edge of the earth’s 
shadow. It was sensibly uniform and circular. Special attention 
had been drawn to the point by M. de Boé’s supposed observation 
in 1884, of some jagged crests of the Andes projected in darkness 
on the moon’s face. The Himalayas were, in 1888, suitably situated 
for being thus limned in profile; but took no conspicuous advantage 
of the opportunity. 





Hotes of Gravel and Exploration. 


Physiography of the Yang-tse Kiang.—NMr. Archibald Little, 
in a recently published book,* gives the results of his exploration of 
the upper Yang-tse Kiang, as far as Chung-King, the commercial 
capital of Western China. The great river flows during the lower 
part of its course for 1000 miles through an alluvial plain formed in 
the course of ages by its own sedimentary deposit. Having filled up 





* “Through the Yang-tse Gorges.” By Archibald J. Little, F.R.G.S, London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1888. 
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the chain of great lakes through which it formerly found its way to 
the sea, and whose beds are still reoccupied during its annual inun- 
dation, it has raised the level of its own course, so that it now flows 
embanked, at a height in flood time of some ten or fifteen feet above 
the surrounding country. This process is still going on, with the 
result of pushing out the coast-line of China year by year, the mass 
of alluvium annually discharged into the sea being calculated as 
sufficient to create a fresh island in the Pacific of a square mile in 
extent, standing in fifty fathoms of water. At Ichang, the present 
limit of steam navigation, the character of its course changes, for 
above this point it zigzags through the mountain rampart of Szechuen 
in a series of gorges, where navigation is rendered dangerous by 
reefs and rapids, 400 miles of this broken water intervening before 
Chuny-King is reached. Mr. Little does not, however, despair ot 
his favourite project of establishing steam-boat connection with this 
latter point, on which it would, in conformity with a clause in the 
Chefoo Convention of 1875, be promoted to the rank of a Treaty 
— free to foreign trade on payment of only maritime customs 
uty. 

Trade of Western China.—The commercial importance of the 
region here waiting to be opened up was dwelt upon by the author 
in a paper in the “ Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society,” 
January 1887. Szechuen is there described as a province nearly as 
large as France, with a population of about thirty millions, abound- 
ing in every variety of sub-tropical produce, and resting, throughout 
great part of its area, on a vast coal-field. Mulberry-trees are ex- 
tensively cultivated, and the people are clad in silk, but the climate 
does not admit of the growth of cotton, which, in the manufactured 
state, forms a large proportion of the total imports, amounting to 
nearly ten millions sterling. The banks of the rapids are often seen 
whitened with cotton from wrecked or damaged junks, spread out to 
dry, and it is thought that with improved communications, Man- 
chester goods would gradually be substituted for the raw material. 

Opium is one of the chief products of Szechuen, and whole tracts 
are coloured white or pink by the poppy when in blossom. When 
the juice has been drawn off in May, a crop of cereals is planted on 
the same soil, the extensive use of manure obviating its exhaustion. 
The refuse of the poppy is sometimes burnt for this purpose, and is 
utilized in other ways as well, rendering it a very remunerative form 
of culture. 

The coal is worked in a very primitive way, either by tunnelling 
through the side of a hill or by extracting it where the strata are 
exposed on the banks of streams. In one of these mines visited by 
the author, about thirty tons a day were extracted, 120 men being 
employed, and ventilation in the gallery supplied by fans worked by 
hand. The experiment of navigating the upper Yang-tse by steam 
is at last about to be tried, and a vessel constructed for the purpose 
is to start in April 1888. 

Consular Life in Samoa.—Mr. Churchward, who spent four 
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years as Acting Consul in Samoa,* has written an entertaining narra- 
tive of his experiences in that capacity. The group of eighé extinct 
volcanoes, forming the Navigators’ Islands, now called Samoa, as it was 
formerly the scene of incessant native wars, is now the headquarters 
of foreign intrigue in the South Pacific. Missionaries, consuls, 
traders, of all nationalities, contend for influence, while a burlesque 
of European institutions reduces native Government to a nullity. 
Civilization is here personified in the “ beach-comber,” the European 
adventurer, who, outlawed at home, finds an Alsatia in the Anti- 
podes, and its most pernicious influence is fatally present in “ square- 
face,” the coarse Hollands, which is the prevailing form of ardent 
spirits. Its sale to natives has within recent years been restricted 
under municipal regulations introduced by Sir Arthur Gordon, and 
a corresponding improvement in morals has taken place. The Marist 
Fathers have a flourishing mission with a convent attached to it, in 
which many Samoan women have entered as nuns, and the good 
influence they exercise over their pupils is testified tu by the author’s 
statement that a “ Sisters’ girl” can be at once recognized by her 
demeanour and bearing. 

Singular Zoological Phenomenon.— he periodical appearance 
in Samoa of the Palolo, a curious thread-like sea-worm, is one of the 
strangest facts in natural history. Once a year, for a single hour 
before sunrise, it swarms in myriads in the reef-openings, and the 
natives, who calculate the time by the juxtaposition of the moon 
with a particular star, assemble in canoes with pails and buckets to 
capture the annual visitors. If they fail to appear at the time when 
first due, they invariably do so that day four weeks, as occurred on 
the occasion when our author was present. 


Suddenly [he says], as if let loose at the one exact time, were to be 
seen wriggling and writhing up from the nethermost depths, millions upon 
millions of long, thread-like worms of many colours, all seeming to be 
racing at their topmost speed to arrive at the surface and make the most 
of the short time permitted them for their annual exhibition. Up they 
came in myriads, until the surface was thickly covered with one solid 
vermiculating mass of living animals. 

No sooner had the sun thrown his first ray upon the water, than as if 
by magic, with the same common accord with which they had risen to the 
surface, they all disappeared, sinking lower and lower to the depths 
below, until not a single sign of their presence was to be observed in the 
very spot, where a moment before, the water was perfectly muddy with 
animal life. 


The annual appearance of the Mayfly, so much prized as bait for 
anglers, on the Irish lakes and pools, is a similar instance of zoological 
punctuality, but this, though popularly said to take place invariably 
on the 17th of May, in reality fluctuates within a period very near 
that date. 

The Russian Caravan Tea Trade.—The Commissioner of 





* “My Consulate in Samoa.” By William B. Churchward. London: Richard 
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Chinese Customs at Tientsin reports a remarkable increase in the 
overland tea trade with Russia during the year 1887, amounting in 
caravan tea to 40,567 piculs (the picul consisting of 133 lbs.), or 
nearly half as much again as in the preceding year ; while the increase 
in the quantity of brick tea carried by the same route was 55,000 
piculs. This large expansion is attributed to the unusual luxuriance 
of the Mongolian pastures, whose produce sustains the vast herds of 
dromedaries used as carriers, and is consequently a large factor in the 
prosperity of the trade. Its great diminution in the year 1885 was 
due to the failure of the grass crop, and consequent loss of transport, 
many of the dromedaries having died of starvation. ‘The uncertainty 
of the supply of grass, and consequently of transport, led to a project 
being mooted among the Russian merchants for a Decauville portable 
railway across the steppes from Kalgan to Ourga. ‘Traction would 
still be supplied by camels, but it is calculated that 10,000 of these 
animals on the railway would do the work now performed by 50,000, 
and the trade would be doubled by these increased facilities, while 
failure of the local grass crop could be supplemented by supplies 
brought from Siberia by the return trains. Over the mountainous 
district between Ourga and Kiachta camels would still furnish the 
means of carriage. 

A railway from Stretinsk to Veringukunsk on the Amoor is pro- 
posed as an alternative project. A fleet of seventy steamers is already 
employed on that river, to which the tea could be conveyed by 
Russian ships from Hankow. The entire route would be thus under 
the control of Russia, and all the profits of the trade secured by her 
subjects. The southern route by Odessa is far cheaper, but the tea 
is supposed to suffer in flavour in its transit through the tropical seas, 
while it improves in its passage through the cold dry climate of 
Mongolia and Siberia, by losing the unpleasant taste of firing. As 
Russian epicures believe that a peculiar } of flavour is imparted 
to it by the slight moisture it absorbs when nightly unloaded and 
placed on the snow-covered steppes, the enhanced price it commands 
compensates for the greater expense and difficulty of its carriage by 
this route.—Times, January 7, 1888. 

Inundation of the Yellow River.—The Whang-ho has again 
inflicted on Northern China one of those appalling catastrophes 
which have earned for it the name of the “ Sorrow of Han.” During 
the last twenty centuries it has changed its course nine times, but 
for 500 years before the middle of the present century had entered 
the sea to the south of the peninsular province of Shantung. In 
1852, during its periodical flood-time, it burst its northern bank about 
250 miles from the sea, and deserted its old bed for one by which it 
found an outlet into the Gulf of Pechili north of Shantung. The 
ignorance then prevailing as to Chinese affairs was such that tive 
years elapsed before European residents in Shanghai were aware of 
this occurrence, and a stil further lapse of time before its particulars 
were known. 

The conditions of the Yellow River have always rendered its con- 
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trol a matter of great difficulty. In its passage through the loess 
districts of Northern China, it becomes surcharged with that friable 
clay from whose colour it derives its name, and the deposit of this 
alluvium in its course through the great plains gradually raises its 
bed until it flows between artificial embankments at a higher level 
than that of the adjacent country. During a freshet caused by heavy 
rains in September 1887, the stream made a breach in one of these 
embankments near Cheng Chou, in the province of Honan, which it 
gradually widened, despite all efforts at repairs, to a gap of 1200 
yards, escaping by this opening into the sonal bed of'a comparatively 
insignificant stream. ‘Thence overflowing all the adjacent lands, it 
swept away cities and villages. The large walled town of Chingmo 
stood in its way, and according to private accounts has been swallowed 
up with all its inhabitants, though officially reported as still standing. 
A hundred villages in its district were also obliterated, and the lands 
of 300 inundated. ‘Ihe torrent, still following the course of the 
stream whose bed it had usurped, and swollen by tributary floods, 
submerged a district of thirty miles wide to a depth of ten to twenty 
feet. Chuhsien Cheng, an important trading centre, lay in its course, 
but being built on an elevation, escaped with the loss of its lower 
suburbs. In the country next traversed, a tract of thirty miles square, 
occupied by 1500 villages, was submerged, and but a small propor- 
tion of the inhabitants are thought to have escaped. The loss of 
life in Honan is reckoned by millions, and some calculations put the 
number as high as seven millions, while the loss of property tran- 
scends all attempts to estimate it. 

Measures of relief were organized as soon as possible ; 32,000,000 
— of rice were despatched to the devastated regions, soup- 

itchens were established, and the Empress sent £75,000 to the local 
authorities. Imperative orders were also given to repair the breached 
dyke, and confine the river to its former channel, a purpose to which 
£500,000 from the-Imperial treasury was at once appropriated. 
The ordinary diminution of the stream in the winter months gives 
reasonable hope that this may be attempted with success. Even the 
attempted repairs have, however, occasioned an additional catastrophe, 
as a telegram of January 19 announces that a body of 4000 workmen, 
while engaged in making a breakwater to stem the flood, under the 
command of several mandarins, were engulfed by a sudden rush of 
water, and that very few escaped. 

Exploration of New Guinea.—Captain Strachan has given the 
public the results of explorations extending over a period of twenty- 
four years, and contradicting some of the preconceived ideas as to the 
geography of New Guinea. According to his opinion a number of 
rivers, which have received separate names, are only so many 
branches of the Fly River, which, if this view be confirmed, would 
have one of the largest deltas in the world. All these channels 
flow between densely wooded banks, but the bush extends only to a 
certain distance, from one hundred yards to five miles on either hand, 
and then gives place to open undulating country covered with grass, 
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scattered forest trees, and patches of scrub. The uplands of the 
interior would, in his opinion, be perfectly habitable by Europeans, 
the low coast districts alone being wuhealihe, The numbers of the 
population he believes to be exaggerated, and would reduce the esti- 
mate of ten millions to one million or 500,000. Animal life, on the 
other hand, abounds; and the forests are rich in tropical produce. 
This explorer believes the supposed promontory on the north-east 
corner of New Guinea to be in reality a distinct island, as its separate 
native name Berau denotes, and other portions of the coast will, in 
his belief, be also found to be detached from it. The Dutch Govern- 
ment would, he thinks, gladly part with their portion of the island 
to England, but not to Germany, whose colonizing schemes they 
detest. The north-west of New Guinea is, he states, its most 
healthy and valuable portion, being more mountainous and elevated 
than its southern districts.—TZ'imes, Feb. 4, 1888. 

Ruby Mines of Burma.—Mr. Robert Gordon, C.E., read an 
interesting paper on this subject at the evening meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Monday, February 27, 1888. The mining 
operations at present carried on by native enterprise do not include 
permanent works of any value, though numerous artificial water- 
courses have been carried with easy slopes along the hill-sides, the 
ravines being crossed by temporary aqueducts on bamboo framing. 
The mines are of three kinds: the first, at present the least produc- 
tive, though promising the greatest importance for the future, con- 
sist of workings in fissure veins of soft material, imbedded in 
crevices of the hard rock caused by shrinkage of its mass. It is 
conjectured that volcanic action accompanied the upheaval of these 
mountain ranges, and that the already formed rubies were thrown 
up with a matrix of complex structure, since disintegrated by long 
weathering, together with the metamorphic rocks clothing the 
skeleton of the old mountain limestone whose ribs still protrude. No 
trace of recent volcanic action is seen, and the corundum is now 
found distributed through the clay formed from the breaking down 
of the old gneissic rocks, and also in layers or beds in the valley 
bottoms near the river, apparently sifted and discriminated by the 
action of water. The crevices in the older rocks give origin to cave 
mines, called “loos,” where the soft earth is extracted by primitive 
methods on a small scale. 

The second class of mine called “ myan,” or washing, corresponds, 
as its name implies, though on a very minute scale, to the hydraulic 
mining in California. Water is led in channels to the lower hill- 
sides, consisting usually of the softer remains of the secondary rocks 
in reddish or light coloured clay, in which rubies and sapphires are 
found at long intervals. The clay, cut into thin slices with a 
gardener’s spade, is washed from the funnel-shaped excavations 
through flumes or open timber channels, where it is dissolved and 
carefully examined for the stones. No attempt has been made to 
wash the hill-sides by water under pressure. 

The third class of mine, yielding at present the largest results, is 
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found in the level lands of the valleys, where in certain districts at 
depths varying from ten feet to thirty feet, a layer of corundum ex- 
tends from a few inches to a few feet downward. It is not easy to 
account for this isolated stratum of nearly pure corundum, resting 
on a bed in which no stones are found and covered by a similar 
layer of porous earth. ‘The people in the mining districts are pros- 
perous, and the villagers rarely work in the mines themselves, but 
engage labourers to do so. 

Mission to Siam.—Lieut.-General Sir Andrew Clarke, R.E., 
G.C.M.G., and a deputation of other gentlemen, have started for Siam 
in the interests of a syndicate of English capitalists, who are desirous 
of constructing railways and opening up trade through Siam and 
Western China. ‘The Chinese are not unfavourable to such a pro- 
ject, but German and American capitalists have hitherto ‘ied in 
vain to overcome the King of Siam’s repugnance to it. ‘lhe personal 
influence of Sir Andrew Clarke is relied on to gain a more favourable 
consideration for the present project, as he is well-known to his 
Majesty, and formerly, when residing in the country, was instru- 
mental in settling a long-standing dispute on some public matter, 
thereby earning the gratitude of all parties.—Circular, ‘“‘ Manchester 
Geographical Society,” February 28, 1888. 

Events in Central Africa.—The delay in hearing news of 
Stanley’s expedition has doubtless been caused by hostilities between 
Uganda and Unyoro, the two principal States on the Victoria 
Nyanza, owing to which communication with Zanzibar has been cut 
off. ‘The news of Stanley’s advance and the motive of his expedition 
were fully explained in a letter from the British Consul-General to 
Mwanga, King of Uganda, which, however, fell into the hands of 
the Arab slave dealers, and was delivered to him with their own 
interpretation, representing Stanley as about to attack Uganda with 
2000 men, in revenge for the death of Bishop Hannington. Mr. 
Mackay, the English missionary, vainly tried to dispel his sus- 
picions, but had himself to leave the country ; and Mwanga proceeded 
to invade Unyoro, whose ruler, Kabrega, he suspected otf a design to 
ally himself with Stanley, in order to shake off his nominal depend- 
ence on Uganda. Native report, probably exaggerated, estimated 
his army at 200,000 men, but the result of the war is as yet unknown, 
as no messengers are allowed to reach the coast. 

Skating Expedition to Greenland.—Mr. Nansen, zoologist and 
curator of the Bergen Museum, proposes to undertake a journey of 
exploration on skates to Greenland, crossing it from one side to the 
other, and has consulted Baron Nordenskjéld as to the feasibility of 
the plan. The traveller is to be accompanied by three men from the 
northern part of Norway—two of them Laplanders—in charge of 
light sledges loaded with provisions. He is sanguine of success, 
believing that the obstacles to travel found on the coast disappear in 
the interior, where he expects to find hard snow at an elevation of 
ig on ‘Manchester Geographical Society,” February 
~ .] ° 
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Subterranean River in Queensland.—The discovery of a large 
body of subterranean water in Queensland, where the extreme aridity 
of the soil and climate rendered cultivation almost impossible, has 
come upon the public as a great surprise. The centre of the boring 
operations is at Barcaldine, 400 miles west of Rockhampton, on the 

entral Queensland Railway, a district very badly off for water, 
where thousands of sheep and cattle perished in the last drought. 
The operations were begun on November 18, 1887, by the Federal 
Boring Association, whose managing director, Mr. A. J. Longhead, 
had entered into a contract to bore 7500 feet for water, the bore 
originally contracted for at 10 in. diameter, being subsequently 
increased to 12 in. The locality, which is of sandy formation, seemed 
unpromising, but after passing —— 7 feet of sand the drill 
penetrated for 115 feet through stiff blue clay, then entered a hard 
rock of desert sandstone, which was exchanged, when within a few 
feet of the water, for a slate formation. No appearance of water 
was observable until, at a depth of 645 feet from the surface, the 
drill dropped 7 feet, after which water ascended the bore, rose 
several feet into the air, and continued subsequently to rise with- 
out any abatement of pressure. Mr. Henderson, the Government 
hydraulic engineer, estimates the supply of water at 508,000 gallons a 
day, and considers it dangerous to control the pressure. This well, 
which is considered the largest in Australia, has only cost the Govern- 
ment £775.—The Engineer, Feb. 24, 1888. 

Boring Operations in South Australia.—Equal success has at- 
tended the boring operations in other parts of the continent, and the 
United States Consular Agent at Port Adelaide classes the discovery 
of underground water as scarcely second in importance to that of 
gold. A bore made by the diamond drill at the Hergott railway 
station on the Great Northern line, which is being gradually ex- 
tended across the continent, struck a strong spring at a depth of 348 
feet. The water rose to the surface at the rate of from 3600 to 
4000 gallons per hour, and was conveyed by pipes into the tanks for 
supplying locomotives at an additional height of 60 feet. At Strange- 
ways Springs, about 65 miles to the north-west, a much stronger 
spring was struck at a depth of 308 feet. The water flowed at the 
rate of a million gallons a day, and the surrounding country being 
flat was soon flooded for miles. A third bore in the same district, 
some 25 miles north of the first, has also been successful, and the 
quality of the water is reported excellent, good for domestic use as 
well as for cattle. ‘The source of supply is believed to be in the 
great dividing range on the southern part of Queensland, some 700 
miles distant. The rainfall in this range, of from 60 in. to 70 in. a 
year, is supposed to percolate through the upper strata, until it 
reaches a retentive bed, which appears to extend in the form ofa 
huge basin for the distance above mentioned. It is therefore con- 
sidered probable that artesian bores may be sunk with the certainty 
of success over the whole of this immense area. Another most im- 
portant discovery of water has been made on the Mellabar Plains, in 
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the south-western portion of the province, near the border of 
Western Australia, a waterless country with a scanty rainfall. The 
depth of the bore is 749 feet, and a spring of pure water rose to 
within 150 feet of the surface. Another bore has been commenced 
in the same region, with every prospect of success. In the settled 
districts a considerable amount of important work has been done in 
clearing, forming, and repairing dams and reservoirs, and in ae 
artesian bores and wells in every part of the country, with suc 
successful results that provision has been made for a daily increase 
of consumption of 748,400,000 gallons. The total expense to the 
department was £67,350.— The Engineer, March 2, 1888. 
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Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. HumMpurey Warp. Three Vols. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1888. 


‘mor is wonderful power and eloquence in these three volumes ; 
but they will do no good to the reading public. The book 
seems to be written in glorification of the late Mr. T. H. Green, who, 
in his capacity of Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford, preached 
Hume and pretended to explain Hegel. The hero, Robert Elsmere, 
is an Oxford man and a parson. He is one of those model parsons 
who are all that a parson should be—young, handsome, athletic, a 
scholar, a magnetic preacher, devoted to the poor, and a determined 
foe to things unsanitary. He marries a wite who is also a model 
parson’s wife—handsome, pious, a worshipper of ‘‘ Robert,” a won- 
derful nurse, and a notable manager. These two love one another, 
and climb the hill together, with a halo of “dear old Church of. 
England” sanctity round their heads. A baby-girl—or a girl-baby 
—and a pony-carriage, complete a paradise which is only slightly 
interfered with by the odour of the drains in a certain part of the 
parish. But Satan, in the shape of a wonderfully learned and non- 
altruistic ‘‘ Squire,” appears upon the scene, with a grand old house, 
immense wealth, and a magnificent library. “ My own Robert” 
quickly suffers shipwreck of the faith. The Squire proves to him 
that there is no such thing as “miracle.” He resigns his living, 
suffers a good deal mentally, and at last settles down to vague 
Theism and the regeneration of the working classes in the East-end. 
A good deal of the downward process from faith to mere enthusiasm 

-is given in the book—sometimes by citations from Professor Green 
himself, who figures here as Mr. Grey. This is why we say that this 
brilliant novel will do no good. But there is much more in it than 
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Hegel and Green. Robert's wooing and married life are very 
cleverly done. His wife is a sort of “ Madonna,” who must have 
been somewhat trying to live with, as she has hardly one redeeming 
fault. She suffers intensely from his change of religious views, but 
finally compromises by going to church on the Sunday mornings 
and to Robert’s conventicle in the evenings. The writer says that 
she was very reserved in her demonstrations of affection ; but the 
reader is apt to feel just a little bored with the embracing, the gaz- 
ings, the seraphic smiles, and the perfect profiles of these two young 
things. The truth is, Elsmere acts throughout on the merest im- 
pulse ; reason has little or nothing to do either with his Anglican 
“‘work” or his subsequent Agnosticism. He dies appropriately of 
tubercular trouble at Algiers. There are several other capital studies 
in the book. Elsmere’s mother promises splendidly, but is wantonly 
killed by the writer at the beginning of the second volume. Rose 
Leyburn is a bright, charming, and very amusing sketch. For those 
who like “scenery” there is plenty and to spare. 


His Cousin Betty. By Francrs Mary Prarp. London: 
R. Bentley & Son. 1888. 


\ E have here a charmingly told story of the ordinary events on 

which the happiness of most lives, like that of the hero and 
heroine, may be said to hang. A wooing in which the love is mainly 
on the woman’s side, and the man’s calmer feeling is only raised to the 
point of matrimonial intentions by external influences, is no doubt a 
common phase of the eternal duet of courtship. The couple in this 
case, instead of being drawn together by marriage, drift further apart, 
though without any violent disagreements, and it requires several 
dangerons illnesses and a conflagration to bring about the inevitable 
happy reconciliation of the third volume. The characters are natural, 
the dialogue lively, and the whole forms a very agreeable ayd enter- 
taining novel, well above the average level of merit. 


Paul Patoff. By J. Marton Crawrorp. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1887. 


47. CRAWFORD'S new romance has the cosmopolitan interest 
\ derived from a Russian hero, and the accessories of life in 
Constantinople, but lacks the human element of sympathy with the 
characters portrayed. A certain psychological interest is aroused by 
the problem of Madame Patoff’s insanity, but itis of a rather repulsive 
character, and the only one of the dramatis persone who appeals to the 
reader’s liking for him as an individual is Balsamides Bey, who plays 
but a subordinate part in thedrama. The plot turns on the disappear- 
ance of Alexander Patoff during the Ramadan celebrations in St. 
Sophia, and the ensuing search for him brings to light some curious 
aspects of life on the Bosphorus. 
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The Sport of Chance. 5! WitiiaM Suarp. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1887. 


M*“ Y and varied indeed are the chances which sport with the 
destinies of Mr. Sharp’s characters, and it is no slight proof of 
his robust power of narration that he can succeed in sustaining the 
reader’s interest and faith through such an accumulation of tragic 
events. The dupe and victim of a villain, in the shape of an un- 
known brother-in-law, the hero, Hew Armitage, pursues him to 
Australia, in a chase abounding with thrilling incidents, including the 
foundering of two ships in a collision on the high seas, the accidental 
juxtaposition of the pair of foes in an open boat, and their solitary 
survival in a hostile and prolonged ¢éte-a-téte. The thrilling dramatic 
situations arising from such a concatenation of circumstances are 
realized by the author in a manner which, as regards this part of 
his narrative, will bear comparison with that of Clark Russell. ‘The 
complications of his plot are, however, by no means exhausted with 
this series of events, as the machinations of the villain weave a fresh 
set of toils round Lora Armitage, the daughter and heiress of his foe. 
A fresh and vigorous style gives vividness to the incidental descrip- 
tions, and among other striking passages is the prologue, with its 
narrative of a shipwreck on the Cornish coast. A powerful type of 
Scotch character is presented te us in the heroine’s nurse, Mary 
M‘lan, gifted, or cursed, with the lurid clairvoyance of second sight, 
and rendered gloomily impressive by this supernatural endowment. 
To readers who want a stirring tale of healthy sensationalism these 
volumes will prove welcome, and we augur well for their author's 
future as a novelist, fromthe fact that their faults spring from that 
over-exuberance of imagination which corrects itself with time. 


ftichard Cable, the Lightshipman. By the Author of “ Mehalah,” &c. 
Three vols. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1888. 


- is a difficult task to get through the first volume of this novel, 
i but the second and the third are easier reading. The writer, 
more especially in the earlier chapters of his story, has padded it so 
unmercifully with not very original moralizing that even skipping 
becomes a weariness. ‘ We are (Josephine’s) nurses, sitting around 
her, with our fingers on her pulse,” &c., here follows half a page. 
“Or to vary the simile somewhat, may we not consider our span of 
life as a tight-rope on which we have to dance our hour?” and then 
two whole pages, worthy of A. H. K. B. in his best days. ‘Our very 
waistcoats ure a pretence .... and so are our manners, our con- 
versation,” one page exhausts this vein—and the reader. The author 
has a still more insidious trick of filling out his “ copy;” he makes 
his characters eloquent. Miss Cornellis—a ‘“ handsome dark girl, 
with transparent olive skin, and large lustrous eyes, like agates,” 
with a very wilful mind and small reading, is nevertheless as 
“eloquent” as a popular preacher. She cries ‘‘ Hands off!” to her 
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own thoughts. She explains how a certain wave-tossed boat is “a 
Eo of myself morally.” She shows Richard Cable how the 
antern at the mast-head is the picture of himself. The boat suggests 
a lengthy reference to helm, compass, and chart ; and she concludes 
that she is a “derelict.” “I have been watching a violet-coloured 
jelly-fish,” she says (some pages later on); it does this, and that— 
“‘ what an ideally perfect life they lead!” But Richard Cable, the 
blue-eyed mariner, rebukes her—eloquently, of course. * It is not 
at all a good life for such as us—we must always keep up, never 
sink "—and they have a sort of jelly-fish eclogue for a whole page. 
Presently follows the turn of a sea-nettle. ‘‘ Do you see”—they 
ey begin to be eloquent with a question—“ yonder yellow mass 

oating by?” She seesit. “I have known”—here he tells her of 
the habits of the sea-nettle ; then he adds, “‘ There are human bein s, 
even beautiful young girls, like sea-nettles,” and he illustrates this 
ee, though he is an unlettered mariner, with quite Kingsleyan 
ulness. There is something too much ofall this. But as the interest 
gets fairly afloat—we must be pardoned if we have caught the 
nautical air of the first volume—there is less talk and more story. 
Miss Josephine Cornellis, who is a lady, unfortunately marries Richard 
Cable, who is not a gentleman inthe conventional sense. They quarrel. 
Miss Josephine is “ nasty,” and Richard Cable, who has hitherto been 
represented as by nature a God-fearing man, conceives such a bitter 
hatred against her that we have to go through two whole volumes, 
and quite the average amount of misery, before we are allowed to see 
him (as we thankfully do at last) “half-kneeling, half-sitting,” on 
the steps of the front-door, “staying up Josephine in his arms.” 
There are some good points in the story. The North Devon people 
are well rendered. The household of old Miss Otterbourne is 
amusing—the footman very cleverly, if lightly, “put in.” On the 
other hand, we have a good deal too much of Richard Cable’s 
“seven little girls, two of them twins,” with their sevenfold socks, 
shoes, frocks, and appetites. Mr. Cornellis, Josephine’s father, is 
sketched as if the writer had intended to make a good deal more of 
him than he does. Mrs. Cable senior, one of those “grand” but 
low-born women who have been “betrayed” in youth, and take 
ample revenge on everybody afterwards by their eloquent denuncia- 
tions, is a little tedious. And we may confess to a regret that a 
charming boy who is described as “‘ hulking, scatter-brained, and un- 
reliable,” is kept absolutely behind the scenes and never introduced 
to the reader. 


The Fiddler of Lugauw. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 
London: Hatchards. 1887. 


LD-FASHIONED burgher life in a small German town, some 
eighty years ago, furnishes the incidents which the author of 
‘Mademoiselle Mori” has woven into a fascinating tale. The plot 
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turns on the local hates and jealousies engendered in such remote 
microcosms by the incessant friction of their individual atoms 
perpetually rotating in the same narrow sphere. The fate of 
Christian Géda, the inspired musical genius, unappreciated by his 
fellow-townsmen, while persecuted by the rival whose hatred divines 
his superiority, is wrought out with tragic pathos, and the recogni- 
tion of his genius after death, seems but an added touch to the irony 
of destiny. The domestic and civic lite of the little town, so self- 
centred and self-sufficing, is vividly brought before us without any 
obtrusion of archeological affectations, and its picturesque surround- 
ings, the scattered pine woods and the lonely moor, haunted by the 
traditions of a down-trodden race, the Wends, still recognized as a 
distinct element of the population, give a poetic background to the 
drama of neglected genius. The tale is not, however, altogether a 
gloomy one, the younger musician, from whom it is named, fights his 
way to fame and fortune, and rewards the fidelity of the fair-haired 
maiden to whom he is betrothed. The characters are all drawn with 
truth to nature, standing out with added interest as types of an order 
of things now passed away, while the incidents equally spring out of 
the historical phase then gone through by Europe. ‘The volume 
marks an advance on the writer’s previous work, and will raise her 
reputation as a novelist of the sober school. 


The Story of Keedon Bluffs. By Cuartes Eapert Crappock. 
London: Ward & Lock. 1887. 


M\HIS author, whose alias is well-known to be the masculine 

disguise of a young and gifted girl, has given us another of 
those exquisite idylls of the Tennessee Mountains, which have made 
that wild border land classic ground for her readers. Although her 
present work is of slighter texture than its immediate predecessor, it 
displays her powers to no less advantage, and the scene in which the 
baby heroine, “ Rosamondy,” makes her first appearance in the house- 
hold she so quickly takes by storm, is unsurpassed by any similar 
incident in her previous writings. ‘The felicitous touches by which 
the effect is heightened, the lightning first showing the wayfarers 
and their belonging's, the restless jealousy of the dogs at the atten- 
tions engrossed by the new comer, the similar sense of wounded 
surprise of the little boy on seeing himself, like them, eclipsed by the 
stranger, the sudden softening of the hard-bitten Aunt Jemima’s 
crusty nature, are all introduced with the instinct of a consummate 
artist. A higher range of tragic interest is reached in the picture of 
the blind artilleryman, one of the many piteous wrecks of the great 
civil war, suddenly confronted with his old enemy, the deserter and 
traitor to the cause for which he fought. How “ Rosamondy” 
becomes a healing influence in this stricken life, and a harmonizing 
element among all the jarring natures around her, it is part of the 
author’s craft to tell in such a way as to form one of her most 
charming studies of infantine beguilements. 
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The Frozen Pirate. By W.Ciark Russe.t. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1887. 


HE author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor” can write nothing 

to which his powerful style does not lend fascination, but some 

of the incidents of this narrative are too extravagant to be clothed 
with vraisemblance, even by his vivid realism. The marvels of the 
great ice island, on which the solitary survivor of the crew of the 
Laughing Mary finds himself cast away, are legitimate ground for 
fancy; even the discovery of a seaworthy schooner with a well- 
stocked larder, whose frozen bacon furnishes a savoury rasher after 
fifty years in the ice, may be accepted under protest, but the resus- 
citation of a pirate unintentionally thawed after a like period of con- 
gelation, transcends the faith of the most devoutly credulous of the 
reading public. We need scarcely say that thrilling situations and 
hair-breadth escapes abound, the usual perils of the deep being com- 
plicated by the superadded terrors of icebergs and floes, with all the 
varied forms of destructive energy developed by that fifth element, 
which, unlike the others, subserves no purpose friendly toman. How 
a marvellous deliverance is achieved from the frozen prison, while 
the thawed buccaneer, who threatens to be rather an unpleasant 
shipmate, is happily disposed of, and the pirate’s hoard not only 
brought safely to the Thames, but smuggled ashore under the eyes 
of the Custom House officers, it is no part of our duty to inform our 
readers, as, despite the trifling improbabilities alluded to, they will 
have a very entertaining task in unravelling these mysteries for 


themselves. 





Red Spider. By the Author of “John Herring,” &c. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1887. 


HIS book marks a distinct advance on previous works by the 
author. A more healthy and self-restrained tone, and an 
absence of the morbid sensationalism that characterized them, show 
greater maturity in the power of producing effect without exaggera- 
tion. The scene is laid in Devonshire, among a rural population 
still influenced by the old-world superstitions, one of which gives its 
name to the story. The Red Spider is a small insect, also called the 
“‘ money spinner,” and supposed to be ominous of good fortune to those 
whom it approaches. Another insect which bears the same name else- 
where is regarded in a very different light, since “ red spider,” to an 
Assam planter, signifies the most fatal blight to which the tea shrub 


is liable. The delineation of rustic character is the strong point of 
the author of “‘ John Herring,” and we have here a group of strongly 
drawn and typical portraits. The heroine, Honor Luxmoore, whose 
scarlet cloak also procures her the sobriquet of “‘ Red Spider,” is one 
of the most successful, and the working of her good influence in in- 
fusing the lacking element of strength of purpose into her weak 
but well-disposed lover is happily portrayed. Her father, Oliver 
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Luxmoore, with his feeble repining and dream of an imaginary 
inheritance, is equally true to nature, while Mrs. Veale, the plotting 
housekeeper, with her arsenal of sinister spells to overawe the rustic 
mind, rises to a higher level of original creation. Honor’s self- 
devotion, this woman’s machinations, and the quarrel between the 
two old farmers, on which the action hinges, are all worked up intoa 
fascinating tale, with an undercurrent of idyllic love-making between 
the younger and more romantic of the dramatis persone. 


The Crusade of the “ Excelsior.” By Bret Harte. London: 
F. V. White. 1887. 


TT is no small testimony to Mr. Bret Harte’s genius to be able to 
] invest with even a semblance of interest so fantastic and misty 
a plot as he here works upon. ‘The Excelsior and her passengers, 
the old Spanish settlement of Todos Santos, cut off from human 
intercourse by the perpetual fog brooding over its land-locked bay, 
the mission and its priests, the Presidio and its garrison, Indians, 
Americans, sailors and sefioritas, are all wound up in an inextricable 
knot of filibustering and revolutionary intrigue. There are revolts 
and reactions, sailings and counter-sailings, marches and counter- 
marches, which end by bewildering and confusing the reader until 
he no longer knows the drift of any particular action. The tale 
bears the same relation to a serious novel that a pantomime does to 
a play of Shakespeare’s, but like the better class of pantomime, is 
redeemed from dulness by shrewd touches of humour, and lively 
interludes of episodical narration. 


Alotices of Catholic Continental geriodicals. 





GERMAN PERIODICALS. 
1. Katholil-. 


HE January number contains a learned paper by Professor 
Kellner, of the University of Bonn, on the political and ad- 
ministrative condition of Palestine at the time of Christ, a paper 
based chiefly on the recent works of Mommsen on the administration 
and constitution of the Roman Empire. Next, we may mention a 
notice of a very painstaking work of Charles Morneweg on “ John ot 
Dalberg, Bishop of Worms 1482-1503,” one of the most notable ot 
those German prelates, who, by their literary attainments, and strict 
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discharge of episcopal duty, shed great lustre on the Church pre- 
vious to the outbreak of the Reformation. Dalberg finished his studies 
in Paris and Pavia, and in the University of the latter town became 
Rector Magnificus. When Innocent VIII. was elected Pontiff, 
Bishop Dalberg was sent by the Elector of the Palatinate to 
Rome to congratulate the Pope on his accession. It was on this 
occasion that he delivered a Latin speech, which won general ad- 
miration, and was printed in Rome in two editions. Since many 
noble families in England are connected with the Dalbergs these 
incidents will not be unwelcome. 

In the February number we have the first part of a study of St. 
Ambrose’s opinions as to certain prominent questions in canon law, 
chiefly referring to the relations between Church and State and the 
appointment of bishops. The author also dwells on St. Ambrose’s 
language towards the Holy See. The direct testimonies of the Saint 
as to the prerogatives of the Roman Pontiff are so striking, even 
overwhelming, that out of them the Vatican Decrees might actually 
be constructed. Due stress is laid, too, on the law “ Cunctos 
populos,” enacted by the Emperor Theodosius, a dutiful disciple of St. 
Ambrose. In it the Emperor desires “all the — governed by 
our clemency” to cling to the religion which St. Peter taught the 
Romans and which tradition has established, and is now professed 
by St. Damasus of Rome and St. Peter of Alexandria. Another 
vaper of value to all who take interest in the Church’s liturgy is by 
Pather Baeumer, a Benedictine monk of the Abbey of Maredsous 
in Belgium. It is well known that the German Benedictine con- 
gregation of Beuron specially devote themselves to the faithful 
observance of liturgical rules in Office and Mass, and strive to carry 
out the sacred liturgy in all its splendour. Hence they are zealous 
students of the liturgical books and rules, as also of the history and 
development of the liturgy. In the present article Father Baeumer 
treats of the development of the canonical hours under the holy Popes 
Damasus I., Celestine I., and GelasiusI. ‘Two causes specially helped 
the development of these liturgical offices during the period named : 
First, the spread of monasticism in the Western Church; and secondly, 
the influence which the varying feasts of the ecclesiastical year of Our 
Lord and the Saints came gradually to exert on the canonical hours. 
The monks did not invent the “hours,” but to them this part of the 
liturgy owed its rich development. From the “ Perigrinatio S. Sylvzi 
ad loca sancta,” it is clear that as early as 385 in Jerusalem and other 
towns of Palestine the monks are introduced as holding their “ Vigiliz 
ante puliorum cantum.” Priests and deacons then assisted at this 
office only on certain days. Vespers and Lauds they attended every 
day. This enlargement of the office which the monks had introduced 
was extended by St. Basil to the secular clergy. In the Western 
Church this reform was due to Pope St. Damasus, who caused St. 
Jerome to translate the Bible, and in the canonical hours gave a 
greater prominence to the use of the Psalms. That in bringing out 
St. Jerome’s new version of the Psalms the Pope aimed at the correc- 
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tion of the liturgy may be gathered from the fact that the Church of 
Milan, though eagerly watching over her privileges and peculiar 
rites, nevertheless adopted the text of the Psalms as brought out by 
St. Damasus. Another article in this number treats of the conver- 
sion of England and the present condition of English Catholics. 
People on the Continent, when they hear of the conversions taking 
place in the higher classes of English society, are apt to believe that 
the Church in England is gaining over her adversaries. The writer 
points out how mistaken such a view is. The “ Leakage of the 
Catholic Church in England ” shows her dangers and losses. 





2. Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 


The January number opens with a thoughtful poem on the Golden 
Jubilee of Leo XIII. Father Lehmkuhl, so favourably known to the 
Englishclergy as the author of an excellent ‘‘ Theologia moralis,” treats 
of “ the right and duty of the State to protect the working classes.” 
From theology and natural right he endeavours to establish, at least 
in certain cases and particular circumstances, the right of the State 
to interfere in contracts between employer and workman, protecting 
the latter against the exactions of the former. Father Gietman treats 
of matters connected with Christian esthetics, and very appropriately 
maintains the thesis that beauty (the pulchrum) is not an exclusive 
attribute of spiritual beings, but must be attributed also to bodies. 
Father Baumgartner, brilliant as ever in his style, attractive in his de- 
scriptions of men and life, and fascinating as a poet, gives us glimpses 
of the capital of the Russian Empire. He is very successful in 
noting those peculiarities of Russian religious life which testify to the 
one true Catholic Church. 





3. Historisch-politische Blatter. 


In the January issue, under the title of “A Scholar on the Im- 
— Throne,” the life of Leopold I. is briefly sketched. Next we 
ave a review of a recent very instructive work published by a 
Benedictine monk of St. Peter's, Salzburg, Father Pirmin Lindner, 
well-known for his book, ‘The Writers of the Benedictine Order in 
Bavaria during the Eighteenth Century.” In his newer book he 
traces the history of the suppression of the monasteries in the Tyrol 
by Joseph IT. It is much the same saddening picture as Father Gas- 
quet has just given us the first instalment of as regards the English 
monasteries. The Tudor tyrant appealed to the moral delinquencies 
of the monastic houses, his real motive in ordering their suppression 
being to relieve his exchequer; Joseph II., on the other hand, came 
forth armed with conahied and humanitarian doctrines opposed 
to the existence of places devoted to prayer and mortification. 


There is a noteworthy review in the February number of Professor 
Schuster’s “John Kepler and the Great Religious Issues of his 
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Time ” (Graz, 1888.) The biography of this great astronomer, written 
by a professor of Catholic theology, deserves the highest praise, and 
both theologians and scientists may derive no small benefit from a 
study of it. 





4, Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie (Innsbruck). 


Professor Probst, of Breslau University, contributes a learned 
paper on “The Spanish Mass from the Eighth Century.” There 
are not a few writers who try to trace the origin of the old Spanish 
Mass to the Eastern Church. Dr. Probst successfully refutes this 
opinion and establishes his view as to the true origin. What we 
call the Gothic Mass, according to him, is simply the result of the 
liturgical reformation of St. Damasus as adopted by the Spanish 
Church. Father Pesch discusses the grounds justifying the exaction 
of rents, and establishes the limits which guard the right. Father 
Niemiller contributes an article well worth reading on “ Flacius, and 
his Influence on the Older Protestant Writers on Church History.” 
Luther in 1520 gave out his fatal parole, “ Most of the books now in 
use ought to be changed; ” and the change was thoroughly made by 
Flacius and the other Centuriators, whose guiding principle was 
that the Pope is the Antichrist. In working this out the Centuriators, 
as is well-known, most shamelessly falsified the history of the 
Church; and Flacius himself did not shrink from employing his 
“ Culter Flacianus ”—that is to say, disguised as a monk he sought 
admittance in monasteries, where he begged he might pursue his 
studies, and then he cut out from their manuscripts those very pages 
which seemed to be most obnoxious to his preconceived ideas on the 
Holy See. Tothe honour of Protestant theology in Germany, how- 
ever, we gladly note the fact that this view of the Pope, held by 
Luther and his co-workers, has been given up in our own day by every 
theologian in German Protestant Universities. 

A. BELLESHEIM. 





Jahrbuch fir Philosophie und Spekulative Theologre. 


This Review has fulfilled in 1886 and 1887 the high promise of 
its first number, which we noticed on its appearance. The articles 
almost all deal with points of the philosophy of St. Thomas, the 
most notable being the following. Dr. Glossner continues his exami- 
nation of Palmieri’s objections to the Thomist theory of individuation, 
urging that they are really nominalist in character, and destructive of 
the whole of St. Thomas’s teaching. The knowledge of God is dealt 
with by Dr. Brockhoff, with special reference to Ventura’s Tra- 
dddenalinn and to Ontologism ; the article is remarkable for the 


number of passages from St. Thomas which the writer adduces 
against these two opinions. A very full and useful bibliography of 
what has been written since the publication of the “ Aterni Patris” 
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gives, at the same time, a very good idea of the activity with which 
every department of philosophy has been studied in consequence of 
the ony Father’s command, especially in Germany and Italy. The 
writer, Dr. Schneid, also points out that Protestants in the former 
country are recognizing more fully the value of St. Thomas’s teaching. 
At the same time he remarks that a revival of the questions which 
divided former periods of Catholic philosophy seems, unfortunately, 
likely to characterize its present restoration. We have an example of 
this in the periodical before us, in which there is a very strong attack 
upon Molinism, and in defence of the “‘ preemotio physica.” Probably, 
the most interesting article is one by the well-known Professor 
Gutberlet of Fulda, on Teleology and Darwinism. He points out 
with great force that Darwinism introduces chance as a means of 
explanation, while it, at the same time, lays stress on the teleological 
character of the organic world. He remarks upon the unwillingness 
to admit final causes as Jong as they were connected with a Creator, 
while, now they are supposed to be otherwise explicable, they are 
found by naturalists everywhere. He examines closely the argu- 
ments of Sigwart and Wundt to prove that teleology may exist 
without any Purpose, and that the study of final causes is merely 
reversing the study of physical causation. He has not much diff- 
culty in showing that if we consider there is a direction of means 
towards determinate ends in the organic world, in any real sense at 
all, then Purpose in Nature is not merely a poetical expression, but 
a reality. Again, the teleological conception of Nature is no more 
eo by the many mistaken suggestions of purpose that have 

een made formerly, than the mistaken interpretations of hiero- 
glyphics prove that these are devoid of meaning. In a later article 
Professor Gutberlet urges with much force that the structures of in- 
organic substances, such as crystals, so far resemble those of organic 
bodies as to demand some similar explanation, which cannot, of 
course, be the Darwinian. He also examines the supposed analogy 
between the organic kingdoms and the several families of language, 
which is so often pressed by Darwinians; with the result of much 
weakening the argument, and of showing that, if it were true, it 
would point to more than one source of organic life. There isa 
learned article on the Tao doctrine of the Chinese philosopher 
Lao-tse. Its main object is to show that the later studies of Sinolo- 
gists have reversed Julien’s view, and that it is a system of pure 
Theism, and even an indistinct conception of the Trinity, which the 
writer derives from the remains of a primitive revelation. It is to 
be hoped that a subject of such actual importance to Catholics as the 
history of non-Christian religious systems may be pursued in this 
Review. 

Besides the foregoing there are miscellaneous articles, of which 
the chief is a description of Cologne Cathedral, and an elegant Latin 
ode of congratulation on the Jubilee of Leo XIII., whose portrait 
adorns the volume. 


J. R.G. 
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BELGIAN. 


Dietsche Warande. Tijdschrift voor Kunst en Zedegeschiedenis. 
N.R. Nos. 1, 2: November 1887, February 1888. Ghent: 
Leliaert & Co. 


io excellent Catholic art review appears in an entirely new 
series and under fresh management. Prof. Paul Alberdingk 
Thijm, of Louvain, succeeds his distinguished brother, Dr. Joseph 
Alberdingk Thijm, of Amsterdam, as editor. The print and general 
appearance of the new series is in every way satisfactory, and the 
two numbers before us contain several remarkably interesting 
articles. The first of these, by Stephen Beissel, gives us a life-like 
picture of the architectural and artistic activity of the old monks ot 
the Middle Ages, under the title “ Art and Science in the Frisian 
Monasteries of Roozenkamp and Bloemhof at Wittewierum in the 
Thirteenth Century.” The ancient Chronicon Abbatum in Werum, 
from which it is compiled, is an unusually valuable monument, as it 
preserves many details of the actual methods of building and daily 
work of the monks of those days. ‘The two religious houses named 
were both Premonstratensian in rule, that of the “‘ Garden of Flowers” 
(Floridus Hortus) being for men, and the no less poetically styled “Field 
of Roses” (Campus Rosarum) heing a convent for nuns. The able 
and talented founder, Abbot Emo (ft 1237), was a man of no ordinary 
parts. With his brother Addo he had studied theology in Paris and 
Orleans, and afterwards taken his degree utriusque juris at Oxford, 
and had then visited Rome. In his Chronicle he shows by frequent 
quotations his familiarity with Cicero, Seneca, Vergil, Ovid, Horace, 
and Lucan, besides several of the Fathers. His knowledge of 
physical science he owes to Hippocrates and Venerable Bede ; whilst 
in legal lore he was one of the most eminent jurists that Friesland 
ever produced. We have a pleasing account of his wonderful zeal in 
the great work of copying MSS. Most of the books in the library 
of his new abbey he had copied with his own hand. When at Paris 
and Oxford he and his brother Addo divided the work in such a 
manner, that the latter wrote during the first half of the night whilst 
Emo slept, and then Emo rose and took his turn, allowing his junior 
to enjoy his well-earned repose! ‘I'o the present day in the Bloemhof 
MSS. the alternate handwriting of the two brothers can be seen. Emo 
made even the nuns copy out MSS., and the manner in which they 
succeeded shows that they too must have been good Latin scholars. 
He founded schools in both the abbey and the convent, and ever 
the lay-brothers appear to have known Latin, as the instructions for 
them are written in that language. Very interesting, too, is the 
minutely detailed account of the building of the great stone church 
(1235-68), which the Chronicle has preserved for us in its daily 
records. The work was no easy one, owing to the boggy nature 
of the soil, but the zeal of the monks and of the neighbouring 
peasantry was not to be damped by any difficulty or hesdohin Even 
the exploits of the steam-hammer were anticipated : 
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The dry earth was beaten together by means of stone blocks. ‘l'en such 
blocks were employed, each moved by four men. Four other workmen 
relieved these, so soon as they were exhausted, so that eighty men were 
perpetually employed at this work. During the work, which was pushed 
on with all available strength, the whole village of Wittewierum shook 
[“‘ dithered,” they would express it in Lancashire]; the milk in the neigh- 
bours’ houses was jerked out of the full vessels ; the eggs of the brooding 
geese could not be hatched, on account of the continued shaking of the 
ground. 


Notwithstanding this the country folk not only took all in good 
part, but joined manfully in the work. At nite, each workman 
yot a round loaf of bread, a good hunk of cheese, and two or three 
great flagons, probably of ale. Over and above, the Bishop of 
Miinster allowed each man daily five days indulgence. 


All the monks, priests as well as lay-brothers, worked faithfully and 
industriously, Especially the prior, Andrew, was seen encouraging every- 
body by his attentiveness and kind-hearted jokes. 


But we have not space to follow further this interesting record, or 
to describe the church, built in the Cologne style, which was the 
result. It certainly is a pleasing picture of the daily life of the 
“monks of old.” 

Coming to the nineteenth century, a chatty paper on the 
“ Brussels Salon of 1887,” by De Ticheler, does not seem to promise 
anything of permanent interest. But as a matter of fact, it contains 
so many reflections on the principles of Christian art and art- 
criticism, that we cannot refrain from calling attention to it. It 
gives the key-note to the art feeling, of which the Dietsche 
Warande is the expression, The writer begins with an allusion 
to the mis-used word “ Salon,” which “with other abuses, we have 
received, in an evil hour, from France.” As Catholics, we cannot 
but fully sympathize with M. de Ticheler in his severe castigation of 
the modern abuse of “the nude quand méme,” which, as he says, 
obtrudes itself in “a brutal fashion” in the Paris and Brussels 
Salons. 


No single exhibition of paintings at Brussels has up to the present one 
been so full of works which cannot be looked upon by a young girl without 
feelings of shame. 


It may be philistinism; we cheerfully confess ourselves to be 
genuine Philistines in this dislike of the modern nude @ outrance of 
which Paris has long set the example. 

The idea] of all the writers in the Warande is, as might be 
expected, Christian art and National art. “Christian” art is not 
merely ‘‘ religious” art. As De Ticheler deeply and truly observes : 
‘* Every work of art, it seems to me, belongs to Christian art, which 
does not plainly bear the stamp of unbelief on its forehead, nor seem 
to have the object of doing away with Christian society with all its 
institutions, customs, and manners.” Hence, “many a scene out of 
every-day life may contain more Christianity than a representation 
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from sacred history.” How true! Without taking the instances 
quoted in the review, we may carry our minds at once to the so- 
called “ religious” paintings of Munkaczy, Holman Hunt, or—the 
latest of the school—José Echena. Not less striking are M. de 
Ticheler’s strictures on modern “ naturalism ”—the system of sketch- 
ing nature in such a fashion that art seems to be superfluous :— 


That is to say, men look at nature as they look at the title of a book, 
without reading the book itself. You may write the title and say, “ That 
is the book.” No, friends! It is only the title of the book of nature 
which many artists give us to read. 


This is well and truly put. Last of all, the writer is justly severe 
upon the so-called “ cosmopolitan” spirit in art. True artis national 
as well as Christian. 

We have allowed ourselves to speak at such length of these two 
attractive articles, that we cannot do justice to many others. M. G. 
Van den Gheyn’s “ Musical Instruments in Babylon,” with its wood- 
cuts from the cuneiform monuments, is interesting ; we have probably 
the very figures of the instruments mentioned in Daniel iii. 4, in the 
famous history of Nabuchodonosor. We cannot, however, profess 
ourselves satisfied with the answer to the difficulty suggested by the 
use of the Greek words wadrnjpiov (j1NIDD) and cupwvia (A310) 
in the text. ‘There can be no doubt of these words being Greek. 

Two or three articles illustrate the origin of the art of print- 
ing. The discovery of a letter of W. Fichet to Goguin (1472), 
of which a copy was lately found at Basel, and subsequently another 
at Freiburg, appears to settle the question of the invention definitely 
in favour of Gutenberg; and Dr. von Linde promises to reply to all 
the arguments of Mr. Hessels in the Academy. A paper by the same 
writer incidentally proves how much early printing was indebted to 
the munificence of the Roman Pontitts. ‘The ceremony of the “ pro- 
motion ” of a doctor of divinity or canon law is a very grand attair 
nowadays at Louvain; but it absolutely dwindles into nothing in 
comparison with the extraordinary and even extravagant celebration 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of one of which a con- 
temporary account (1722) is reproduced by M. van Even. ‘The 
menu of the banquet—repeated on each of the three days, in four parts, 
with from thirteen to twenty-two courses to each part, and those ot 
the most solid and elaborate description—is a marvel in itself! No 
wonder Maria Theresa in 1755 had to prohibit this culinary extrava- 
gance. We regret to pass over without fuller notice a criticism (by 
the editor) of Wallaschek’s profound study of the fundamental ques- 
tion of musical zsthetics: whether the highest forms of music are 
connected with definite and concrete, or indefinite, ideas? or the 
brief sketch of the history of the violin and the six principal Italian 
schools of makers. (By the way, what are the instruments of ancient 
India called ravanostron and omerte? The former appears to be meant 
for rdvanahasra, a kind of fiddle; the latter word we cannot recognize.) 
Several papers on Dutch and Flemish artists and writers must pass 
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by unnoticed; we need only say that N. van Reuth proves satis- 
factorily that Vondel was at his best as a lyric poet, though generally 
known to the world exclusively as an epic. 
We heartily wish the quaintly named Dietsche Warande every 
success in its new form. 
L. C. C. 





ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 
La Civilta Cattolica. 


The Papal Jubilee and Vatican Exhibition.—A large pro- 
portion of the articles in the recent numbers of the Civilta Cattolica 
have been naturally devoted to the engrossing subject of the Holy 
Father's sacerdotal Jubilee. Everything relating to it has been there 
fully and attractively set forth. ‘T'hese articles, in short, are a com- 
plete repertory of information on this ever-memorable topic which 
will be of high value as time proceeds, if only as a work of reliable 
accuracy. ‘I'he writers in this able periodical have given both striking 
descriptions of the recent pilgrimages and an ample account of the 
most valuable offerings made to the Sovereign Pontitf, and displayed 
in the Vatican Exhibition. We need say no more about what suffi- 
ciently recommends itself. 


18 Febbraio, 1888. 


The Anti-Clerical War in Italy.—In the number for the 18th 
of February there is a good exposure of the suicidal course which 
the Masonic “ anti-clerical ” war is taking in Italy. We say suicidal, 
for mere common sense and worldly prudence might have suggested 
that in adopting such tactics at the present moment the sect is 
defeating its own ends. ‘Towards the close of the year 1886 a secret 
letter, purporting to be addressed by the Grand Orient of Italy to the 
Lodges, transpired, we know not how, and went the round of the 
journals. ‘This letter, after stating that it was of supreme importance 
to triumph over all supernatural creeds, and especially the most 
tenacious of all, the Catholic, and after aflirming that the suppression 
of the religious orders, the confiscation of ecclesiastical property, 
and the destruction of the temporal power constitute the solid basis 
of the Masonic Italian movement; the Government, it said, was to 
be excused if, in spite of its goodwill towards the propaganda of the 
sect, internal and external policy constrained it to take into account 
the inveterate prejudices of the populations and the jealousy of Euro- 
pean Cabinets while proceeding in the grand work of the ruin of 
Catholic powers, so far as they are Catholic. The document then 
went on to point out the subtle arts by which the nefarious object 
was to be pursued—the corruption of youth, perversion of the family, 
degradation of the clergy, and their detachment from obedience te 
she Holy See. During the Ministry of Depretis, the sect had re- 
luctantly to bear a certain restraint, and to abstain from proceeding 
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to extreme measures in prosecution of the hostility which has always 
existed between the legal Revolution and the faith of Italians. 
His efforts, however, to keep things in a see-saw state at last failed, 
and he being now dead, and Francisco Crispi in his place, who only 
succeeded in obtaining the post of Minister by his pledges to the 
Masonic sect never to treat of reconciliation with the Pope, and fur- 
ther to straiten the Church by abolishing tithes, there is an end even 
to the slightest semblance of moderation. The two Jewish papers 
subsidized by the Government, the Zribuno and the kiforma, make 
no secret of the war @ outrance upon which the “‘ anti-clericals ” have 
now entered, and recent acts have amply proved that herein at least 
they speak the truth, and that Crispi is the delegate of the sect to 
carry out vigorously the programme of the circular of 1886. No 
doubt the late splendid politico-religious demonstration of the entire 
world in favour of the dignity and liberty of the Holy Father, 
whose indestructible power the sect flattered themselves they had 
crushed, and whose majesty they imagined they had degraded 
for ever, filled up their wrath to the brim. But it is inconceivable 
how they can expect to diminish the importance of the Papacy by a 
ee which tramples under foot the most vaunted principles of 
siberalism, and places them ina false position in the eyes of all 
Europe. For, whatever they may do or say, the Papacy in its present 
condition has been manifested by striking facts to be politically very 
strong, and, on the part of official Italy, more “intangible” than it 
pretends to be itself in the occupation of Rome. 

The Nouvelle Revue, of Paris, which no one will suspect of partiality 
to Catholicism, understands the situation better, and writes, on the 
14th of last January : ‘‘ Now, more than heretofore, men feel that the 
Italian Government cannot absorb the Papacy for its sole advantage. 
The international character of the Roman question, by the universal 
manifestatien of Christendom, has been more strongly affirmed than 
ever. Hence the authority of the Church, increased everywhere by 
so many demonstrations, so yreatly reinforces the sovereign power 
of the Vatican that it would prove very difficult even for a Crispi 
to assume the airs of a protector of Leo XIII. or to treat him like 
a vanquished foe.” Accordingly the Revue inters, from the “ anti- 
clerical” war, begun in hatred of the Pope by the deposition of the 
Syndic of Rome under the eyes of all the Governments in Europe, 
represented at that juncture by their legates, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, to the Holy Father, “that Crispi would — to have 
applied himself to give a new sanction to the legitimate lamentations 
of the Sovereign Pontitt, and to provide an additional argument to 
those who deny that the Pope possesses full liberty in the exercise 
of his spiritual power.” The gratuitous folly of this onslaught of 
the sects on Catholicism in Italy is here well pointed out by this 
Republican journal. It offends the public conscience, it disturbs 
peace, and violates the sacred liberty and rights of Italians, but it can- 
not alter what,in diplomatic language, is called the position of the Pope 
in Rome. . The insuperable will of the political world, and especially 
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that of the States of which the Italian Government considers itself 
as the ally, renders it intangible; and this concordant will of the Powers 
is for the present the sole, but also the solid, guarantee of safety which 
shields the Pontiff in his seat, not grounded on that futile so-called 
guarantee flaunted before their eyes, which was to be an immortal 
palladium of liberty to the Pope, but one composed of the banners of 
all the European States, which morally protect the Vatican and its 
august occupant, even as the sole guarantee which the Pontiff offers 
to the world that he maintains his liberty is the resistance he opposes 
to the Power which has despoiled him of his Sovereignty, and the 
permanent protest that he will never submit—Cadi quam cedere ; and 
this is a never in which, unlike the famous jamais of Rouher, the 
world has full confidence. 

Under these circumstances the religious persecution undertaken from 
hatred of the Papacy must appear to all who have a grain of common 
sense the most inopportune piece of craziness in which the Govern- 
ment of Italy could allow itself to indulge. It goes to prove more 
and more strongly the justice of the Holy Tather’s complaint that 
he is in the hands of an enemy, sub hostili dominatione constitutus, and 
his state cannot consequently be acceptable or normal in the eyes of 
the world, since, if his freedom, already so much hindered by the 
imprisonment to which he is morally condemned, does not suffer worse 
evils, this is manifestly not due to the goodwill of the Government 
which has him in its power and boasts of having guaranteed his 
liberty, but only to a force external to it, which compels it to abstain 
from robbing him of more, just as the chain keeps the mastiff from 
biting what he cannot reach. Hence the “ anti-clerical” war will 
complete the upsetting of that castle in the air of perfect liberty which 
the Government has hitherto made its boast of having conceded to 
the Sovereign Pontiff in Rome, as all will see that nothing has been 
really conceded by it which it was possible to refuse, and that that 
little would be withdrawn but for a superior force which hinders it. 
The very word concession of liberty implies that the Holy Father 
no longer possesses it as his own, but profits by it, such as it is, 
at the caprice of him who concedes it, while the undisguised desire 
to rob him even of this minimum, reluctantly accorded, amounts 
to a public declaration that, so soon as it shall be possible, that 
minimum shall also be itself taken away. ‘This is the meaning of the 
fresh anti-clerical war initiated by the Masonic Government of Italy 
against the Papacy. Is this a sane policy ? 

Well did Massimo d’Azeglio say in the Senate at Turin that the 
Roman question was for the Freemasons a question of hatred. Now 
hatred blinds. It deprives those whom it possesses of their common 
sense. We know, however, that quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 
The consequences which must naturally result from the course is 
patent to Liberals themselves, many of whom have manifested in 
writing their apprehension of the detriment which this raid against 
religion and the Papacy will cause to public tranquillity, by which 
only the party of disorder and anarchy will profit. The universal 
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discontent and social misery is great enough, not to speak of the 
uncertain state of affairs politically, without kindling the firebrand of 
religious persecution, repugnant to all those principles of liberty here- 
tofore preached up by the apostles of Italian regeneration. There 
is no deluding of themselves. This persecution, they know, will 
embolden the demagogues, who find their account in lowering, 
degrading, and defying the principles of all order and authority. 
The turn of the monarchy and of civil order will come next. If 
proof were needed, they may remember “ the anti-clerical ” demon- 
stration at Genoa, which began with the cry of “ Down with the 
Pope!” and ended with “ Bene with the Monarchy!” And the 
thrones of kings do not rest on an invulnerable rock like that which 
supports the Church and the seat of the Vicar of Christ. 





FRENCH PERIODICALS. 
Revue des Questions Historiques, Janvier, 1888. Paris. 


The Pontificate of Alexander II.— Under this heading the Abbé 
Delare opens the January number with a very detailed study of this 
stormy pontificate. Influenced and helped by Hildebrand, the Popes 
of the second half of the eleventh century laboured energetically 
for the reform of the Church, especially as regarded the two crying 
evils of simony and concubinage among the clergy. Among these 
popes Alexander II. (1061-1073) holds a place of honour by the side 
of St. Leo IX. and Nicholas II. A disciple of Lanfranc, and one of 
the first promoters of the Pataria in North Italy, he worked courage- 
ously in the good cause when he became Pope, and his name would 
be better known and celebrated had he not been immediately suc- 
ceeded and overshadowed by Gregory VII. Yet the interest attach- 
ing to Alexander’s pontificate is great as explaining the struggles in 
the reign of his greater successor. ‘Thus, in the matter of the 
relations between the Holy See and Germany—the conflict, that is, 
between the Clergy and the Crown—the incident of the anti-pope 
Cadalus, under Alexander II., prepares us for that of the anti-pope 
Guibert, under Gregory VII., and the Conciliabulum of Bale, in 
1061, for that of Brixen, in 1080. 

The value of the Abbé Delarc’s article is that he traces so clearly, 
following, step by step, the best evidence, the motives for that con- 
flict between powers and parties, and of those wearying moves and 
counter-moves of pope, clergy, and emperor, which, as generally re- 
lated, are so perplexing. Thus he points out the difficulty about the 
rights of the German Government in the election of a successor to 
Nicholas II. since the decree of the Synod of 1059: how and why, 
whilst Hildebrand, embarrassed, hesitated to act ina way that would 
perhaps lead to war with the Government, if not to schism also, the 
enemies of Reform in Rome seized the insignia of the papacy and 
sent them to the Empress Agnes ; and how this act forced Hildebrand 
and the party of Reform to hasten an election without having re- 
course to Germany, which act, in its turn, led the Empress to sanction 
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and help the election of the anti-pope Cadalus (HonoriusII.). There 
can be no doubt about the election of Alexander: cardinals, bishops, 
the clergy, and the people of Rome were of one mind. This is put 
with wonderful force by St. Peter Damian in a letter he wrote to 
Cadalus after the election at Bale, and which is quoted in the article. 
Not less interesting is the recital of the strange interference of Duke 
Gottfried, and his packing off both Alexander and his rival to their 
respective bishoprics, there to await the decision of the German 
Court; and the still stranger interference of St. Peter Damian, later 
on, after the triumph and acceptance of Alexander by the Court and 
Henry IV., and his (St. Peter’s) mistaken action in submitting a 
lawful pope to be judged anew by Henry. The meeting at Mantua, 
however, resulted in Alexander's final triumph. Then came the 
terrible struggle against simony and crime, in which the action and 
the successes of the Pataria are pointed out. The struggles at Milan 
are told in detail; those at Parma, Ravenna, Cremona are men- 
tioned—everywhere the same sad spectacle of simoniacal prelates 
and loose clergy desperately resisting the reforms of the Pope and 
the zealous holy men (never wanting) who helped him. A tragic 
chapter is the section in which the writer relates, in detail, from the 
‘¢ Life of St. John Gualbert,” the ordeal of fire at Florence, and how 
a monk passed through untouched, thus establishing the simony ot 
the archbishop. 

St. Bernard and the Schism of Anacletus II. in France.— 
This article, by the Abbé Vacundard, treating of the troubles of the 
pontificate of Innocent II., goes over a struggle of a different cha- 
racter. Here it was the contlict between parties in Rome which led 
to a split among the cardinals and the election in the Eternal City, 
on the one day, and within a space of three hours, of two popes, each 
claiming—and not without strong argument in each case—to have 
been legitimately elected by the “pars major et sanior” of the 
electors. It is well known that St. Bernard became the friend 
and advocate of Innocent, when the latter had to flee from Rome and 
the power of his rival; and that by the Saint’s exertions Innocent 
finally reigned at Rome, and the schism came toanend. A portion of 
the article relates St. Bernard’s efforts through France in the interests 
of Innocent. But, how came St. Bernard to espouse the cause, and 
thus accept the valid election of Innocent ? There were serious defects 
in the form of election of his rival Anacletus, but not less serious 
ones in the election of Innocent. Both elections, too, had violated 
rules consecrated by long usage, or recently adopted by the cardinals 
unanimously. But whether from forgetfulness, or what not, whereas 
the election of Innocent preceded that of Anacletus by a couple of 
hours, the electors of Anacletus, who knew this, neglected to annul 
the election of Innocent: by the canons they were bound to declare 
the throne vacant and the election a usurpation before they elected 
a substitute. This, the writer holds, was the point on which St. 
Bernard fixed. ‘The evils of rejecting both claimants, and demand- 
ing a new election, were too many and alarming; and, besides, 
Innocent was a man as worthy as his rival was objectionable. ‘The 
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paper is based on the document (first published in our own day) by an 
eye-witness of both the elections of that fourteenth of February, 1180: 
“ Universus Romane urbis clerus et populus Compostellano archie- 
piscopo Didaco.” Following Miihlbacher (“ Die streitige Papstwahl 
des Jahres 1130 "—Innsbruck), the author holds that the writer of 
this was Peter of Pisa, one of the cardinals who favoured the anti-pope. 

The Schoolboy in Ancient Rome.—Under the heading “ L’ En- 
seignement Secondaire dans |’Ancienne Rome,” we have a most 
interesting paper by M. Paul Allard, which is written as a compte 
rendu of a work by M. Emile Jullien, entitled ‘‘ Les Professeurs de 
Littérature dans Pansies Rome” (Paris: Leroux. 1885). The 
article is so full of detail that both it and the book it deals with should 
be read by those interested. ‘The Romans were slow to understand 
the theory of State teaching, and never admitted it save with great 
reserve. Prior to the invasion of Rome by Greek civilization, the 
three R’s were enough for free and slave, boy and girl. Later the 
professors of higher things were still private masters, and the parent 
the natural and legal instituteur of the child. M. Jullien’s present 
volume (to be succeeded by another) takes the subject to the turning- 
point in Roman educational history, the introduction of official or 
State professors. His present volume ends with the death of 
Augustus. After the second Punic war the great aim of education 
was the preparation of the orator. The preparatory school for that of 
the rhetorician was the school of the grammarians. ‘The class of men 
the grammarians were, their lowmorality, and the subjects they taught 
are dealt with in detail; and also their methods of teaching, especially 
the enarratio, “where shone forth the originality of the master, the 
variety of his knowledge,” &c. The young Roman generally passed 
four or five years at the school of the grammarian, entering it about 
twelve years of age from the primary school, or from primary instruc- 
tion at home. Boarding-schools were unknown, and the young 
scholar therefore had “‘ une promenade hygiénique” at mid-day, 
home to dinner and back to school. “Vacations were long and 
holidays numerous.” ‘The Roman, “like the English scholar,” had 
a “long vacation,” four months of liberty, from the ides of June to 
the ides of October, when, as Seneca said, “the mind laid fallow.” 
Roman education was more utilitarian, less elevated and elevating 
than Greek. Combat against vicious instincts, effort to plant prin- 
ciples, convictions, virtues, or inspiration to love of country or the gods 
—this was left for home to do; and we know how badly it was done 
ut home, till, under Augustus, we have the striking spectacle of the 
higher classes highly literary, and at the same time of characters the 
most abject and manners the most vile. 

Other articles in this number, which we must be content to men- 
tion, are “ Louis XI. et la Succession de la Provence,” by M. A. 
Lecoy de la Marche ; “ Le Directoire et la Maison de Savoie,” by M. 
Ludovic Sciout ; “‘ Un Mémoire inédit du Cardinal de Richelieu contre 
Cing-Mars,” by M. Léon Lecestre, &e. 
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Alotices of Hooks. 


———— 


A Menology of England and Wales; or, Brief Memorials of the Ancient 
British and English Saints, arranged according to the Calendar, to- 
gether with the Martyrs of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Compiled by order of the Cardinal Archbishop and the Bishops 
of the Province of Westminster, by Ricuarp Stanton, Priest 
of the Oratory, London. London: Burns & Oates. New 
York : Catholic Publication Society Co. 1887. 


7 E purpose of this welcome volume, prepared, as the title-page 
announces, at the desire of the English hierarchy, will be best 
explained in the words of Father Stanton’s introduction. 


The present work has been written in conformity with instructions 
received from the bishops, on occasion of their annual Conference in the 
year 1882. Their lordships, with the object of promoting a more general 
devotion towards the Saints of our country, resolved in the first place to 
apply to the Holy See for a considerable addition to the number of proper 
festivals in the Breviary and Missal; and secondly, to take measures for 
the compilation of a Calendar, for the use of the faithful at large, which 
should contain some short notice, as far as authentic records permit, of 
all the Saints connected by birth, or by their labours, or by death, with 
the present Ecclesiastical Province of Westminster. . . . . The Menology 
here offered to the reader is to be considered as an attempt, however in- 
complete, to fulfil the latter part of their lordships’ pious intention. 


The work was to be constructed mainly on the lines of Bishop 
Challoner’s “ Memorial of Ancient British Piety,” but the record of 
the different lives was to be more extended. Saints who (like St. 
Augustin or St. Germanus) worked for and in England are com- 
memorated ; and under this respect numerous saintly Irish mission- 
aries to England occur in the course of these pages. On the other 
hand, not a few Englishmen, zealous missionaries, are commemorated 
who laboured abroad, notably in Sweden, Germany, and France. At 
the desire of the Bishops, the Menology also contains names of a few 
persons, not honoured on our altars, but eminent for zeal or holiness. 
And we notice at least one Event—the Restoration of the Hierarchy 
in 1850—which is very properly commemorated under the 29th of 
September, and has two interesting pages devoted to it. And the 
English martyrs are, of course, not forgotten : the fifty-four “ Blessed” 
and the. 261 Vennechle servants of God appear on their proper days, 


and a list of the remainder in the Appendix. As to the manner in 
which the records of the various lives have been treated within the 
necessarily brief space available in a single octavo volume— 

'The editor has supposed it to be his task to state the plain facts of the 


history, to tell who the Saint was, when and where he lived, what were 
his works, and how he passed to a better life. When this was done, there 
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was little room left for more ; and often he has felt himself obliged to 
omit beautiful incidents calculated to awaken the devotion of the reader, 
while very seldom has he allowed himself to enlarge on the many miracles 
which distinguished our Saints, and the account of which was found so 
edifying to our pious ancestors (Introd. xvi.). 

Within these limits we gladly note how carefully and satisfactorily 
the compiler has performed his often difficult task. We may have a 
regret that the “‘ beautiful incidents,” and the “‘ many miracles ” had 
to be omitted ; but in a brief record of many hundred lives considera- 
tions of space were peremptory, and we can only hope that the half 
page here devoted to some holy life may attract and send a reader to 
draw edification from the original sources. It strikes us that the 
records of the post-Reformation martyrs and confessors are in this 
matter of incidents the most satisfactory, containing often wonderfully 
=e narratives of their sufferings or noble deaths for the Catholic 

aith. 

The amount of critical and literary labour which this volume 
represents is greater than any but students would suspect. Quantities 
of MSS. in the British Museum and elsewhere have had to be read 
through and annotated, and the help which he has received in this 
department the editor warmly acknowledges. At intervals through 
the body of the work critical notes appear in small type; often 
they are as useful as interesting. Most earnestly do we hope that 
Father Stanton will receive the return he desires and deserves in a 
widespread popular use of his volume. It should find its way into 
every Catholic family. What better for young or old than day by 
day to see joined together in these records (often one of each on the 
same day) the ancient British Saint, the sweet Saxon recluse, the 
medieval monk, the Elizabethan martyr—a man or woman of our 
own speech and dress? It warms one’s heart with gratitude for the 
faith which brought us also into the one fold and “ the Communion 
of Saints.” 





Publications of the Catholic Truth Society. Vols. I., II., ITI. and IV. 
London: 18 West Square, S.E. 


i management of the Catholic Truth Society well deserve at 

the hands of the Catholic public warm praise—and what they 
will value more—practical help and encouragement in the sale of 
their works. We have before us quite a pile of halfpenny, penny, 
and twopenny tracts and treatises, which are remarkably cheap and 
quite as remarkably excellent in matter and manner—admirably 
suited for distribution. A number of these have been gathered for 
library use or for reference into the volumes named above, and pub- 
lished at a shilling each. Priests and others interested cannot do 
better than get them and look for themselves—quantities of such 
individual tracts as they may prefer, can be had at very low prices 
indeed. One most opportune series of papers—also to be had col- 
lected in. a volume—deals with the Anglican assertions as to the 
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‘continuity ” of the English Church, and the critica and literary 
quality of the papers contained in the series is really remarkably 
good. Father Breen’s ‘“‘The Church of Old England,” and Mr. 
Alinatt’s ‘“‘ Was St. Peter Bishop of Rome,” and the ten papers on 
“Church Defence,” can here be only named. But that this series 
“‘goes home ” where it is addressed, is acknowledged by Dr. Little- 
dale’s undertaking to ‘‘reply” to them in his recently published 
“Words for Truth.” The Society also publishes a “ Doctrinal 
Series,” containing “ Lingard Papers on the Sacraments,” at ten for 
a penny, a halfpenny paper on “The Real Presence,” by Father 
Splaine, and more than a dozen others ; a “ Devotional Series,” as 
eg., “ Thoughts for the Sick Room,” an excellent idea; the Cardinal 
Archbishop’s “The Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Immutable 
Truth ” (for a penny !), and a long list of others; a “ Historical and 
Controversial Series,” including Father Rickaby’s “ Socialism ” and 
“ Positivism,” “ How Can I Find the True Church ?” “ Popery in 
the First Century,” &c. &c.; and a “ Scriptural Series,” containing 
inter alia, “‘ A Scriptural Life of the Blessed Virgin,” in which below 
the text of the Bible the Rev. W. H. Cologan has placed a really 
excellent commentary on the words. It is about the best thing for 
its size we have seen on devotion to Our Lady (only twenty-four 
pages) for handing to Protestants. 

In these days of Primers and Manuals, scientific and historical, 
it has become a familiar criticism that the satisfactory making of an 
elementary compend demands a hand which is at home in the sub- 
ject. The C. T. S. have, apparently, acted on this idea in obtaining 
writers for their little penny biographies. We have just received 
their Life of St. Benedict, by Father T. B. Snow, O.8.B., a very 
well written sketch, and also their Life of St. Francis of Sales, by 
Father H. B. Mackey, whose translation of the Works of St. 
Francis of Sales, now in course of publication, is guarantee enough 
of his competency. He has produced a charming biography—a 
model of its kind. The “Life of St. 'Teresa,” also, is by an 
expert, Mr. David Lewis, whose larger life of the Saint is well 
known. We have also good sketches of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
by Father Anderdon, 8.J., and of St. Alphonsus de Liguori, by a 
Redemptorist Father; and a Life of St. Patrick, by Rev. Arthur 
Ryan—a really excellent thing for distribution. There are also 
biographies of Don Bosco and Queen Mary, of the English Martyrs, 
and numerous others. Lastly, fiction and poetry are not forgotten. 
“The Library of Catholic Tales” at a penny a volume contains, 
we can testify, some excellent matter. The names of Rosa Mul- 
holland, Lady Herbert, Katharine Tynan, Father Anderdon, Lady 
Clare Fielding and others, will vouch for the quality of the fiction. 
Let us also say that Nos. 1 and 2 of “The Library of Poems” 
contain a capital selection of interesting pieces. Catholic children 
would be delighted to have them; and much prefer them to the 
hackneyed, often stupid and not seldom more or less objectionable, 
pieces in non-Catholic collections. Space forbids further particu- 
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larizing out of the already large list of this enterprising Society. The 
literary quality of their publications is for the greater part of high 
excellence ; the price is as low as in Protestant propaganda publi- 
cations—the Society is thus answering practically (ambulando /) the 
objection so often urged as to the difficulty of combining these two 
features in Catholic efforts. It would be worth the trouble on 
the part of any educated Catholic to write to one of the secretaries 
for a list of works. For better material in the lines undertaken— 
cheap devotional books and papers to help half-educated and unedu- 
cated poor to a better knowledge of their holy religion, or to spread 
among Protestants information about Catholic teaching and practice 
—we do not know where it could be found, or so good at the price. 





The Teaching of St. Benedict. By the Very Rev. Francis Curu- 
BERT Doyte, O.S.B. London: Burns & Oates. 


HIS new volume by Canon Doyle, of St. Michael’s Priory, Here- 
ford, is intended to make more generally known “ the wealth of 
ascetical, liturgical, disciplinary, and administrative lore which is 
locked up in the pages of the Rule” of St. Benedict. ‘The author 
has studied all the commentators, and presents us with an intelligent 
und useful exposition, which follows the chapters of the Rule itself. 
Perhaps he would have been better advised had he given the com- 
plete text of the Rule. It would not have added much to the 400 
pages of the work, and it would have been a very great assistance to 
the reader. As it is, the commentary is either unintelligible or very 
obscure, unless one has the text at hand to referto. Inthese days of 
cheap printing, so much accommodation might have been provided 
even for a Benedictine novice—much more for those pious or 
critical persons into whose hands the book will fall. For there is a 
great deal in this unpretending work which will be profitable, not 
oniy in monasteries and convents, but to students of historical 
custom and to those who read for edification. The Divine Office, the 
monastic dress, the vows, holy obedience, religious poverty, mental 
prayer, Benedictine observance in choir and chapter-house—these 
are only a few of the subjects treated, and treated generally with a 
completeness and precision which are quite sufficient for the purpose. 
A somewhat fuller ‘‘ Introduction ” would have been an improvement. 
There are two facts in the history of the Benedictine Rule which 
might have been brought out with greater completeness—first, how 
it superseded all other Rules in the Western Church, and, secondly, 
how the innumerable “ Congregations” which have made it their 
guide have almost invariably made considerable modifications in its 
letter. The connection between St. Basil and St. Benedict was a 
little more close than Canon Doyle admits. The Conferences of 
Cassian furnish us with many of the germs of his legislation. After 
his death, the labours of St. Benedict Anian (who is not once men- 
tioned by Canon Doyle) made him a second founder of the Order, and 
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the Constitutions of Lanfranc show how boldly great prelates adapted 
ancient texts to more modern needs. A short sketch of the rise of 
the “ Congregational” system in the Benedictine Order would also 
have been useful in this connection, and would have opened out an 
instructive chapter in English medieval monasticism. Father 
Doyle’s information about the Divine Office and its parts will be 
interesting to many. He does not think that there was a grave 
obligation of reciting the Office, even for monks, in the days of St. 
Benedict. But in truth neither St. Benedict, nor any of the Councils, 
nor the Canon Law itself, has ever laid down, as if for the first time, 
such a precept. The law has existed in the Church since Apostolic 
times. There is even a clear intimation in early times of the obliga- 
tion of private recitation. But the precept of public recitation by 
the clergy when living together, and by monks, is now considered to 
be clearly of Apostolic, if not of Divine, origin. Another point on 
which there will be some disposition to differ from Canon Doyle is 
his vindication of the custom of “tacit” profession. In St. Bene- 
dict’s day, and long after, children were offered to the monastery by 
their parents, and became monks without any further ceremony. 
But most canonists agree that even in the earliest times such children, 
if on coming to years of discretion they protested, were not bound to 
stay. Canon Doyle seems to consider with Dom Martene that they 
were forced to remain bound by monastic ties whether they would 
orno. And his apology for this seeming hardship is not happy. It 
is true that by the Roman law, and even by the Jewish, parents had 
very despotic power over their children. But St. Benedict’s clients 
were after all members of a Christian society. And what can be 
meant by the statement that ‘Abraham did not express the least 
surprise at the order to immolate his only son?” (p. 321). How 
does the Canon know that? On any theory of Abraham’s powers 
over his son, he must have been very much surprised at this Divine 
command, and he may have expressed his surprise. But even if he 
did not, you cannot infer that Hebrew parents considered they had 
a right to slay their children. ‘There are one or two other matters 
of interpretation as to which discussion might be raised, but the 
book is on the whole a careful and useful summary of Benedictine 
practice and principle. The details given here and there of the 
Anglo-Benedictine Congregation add to its interest. An index, 
— is ‘not quite as complete as it might be, is given at the 
end. 


The Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, By Witt1AM BULLEN 
Morais, Priest of the Oratory. Third Edition. London and 
New York: Burns & Oates; Dublin: M. H. Gill Son. 1888, 

HE chief alterations in this new and enlarged edition of a very 
popular book are in the introduction, and in the omission of 
certain legends connected with St. Patrick’s infancy, which Father 

Morris gives up “ with a pang,” because he has come to the conclu- 
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sion that they do not rest on any solid historical foundation. The 
introduction has been entirely rewritten, and constitutes a valuable 
summary of patrician sources and bibliography. Some of the readers 
of this j th will perhaps regret that Father Morris has not magis- 
terially summed up the controversy about St. Patrick’s birth-place. 
We are sorry to see he gives the problem up in the most complete 
manner. ‘The important point of St. Patrick’s Roman mission is 
treated chiefly in the words of Archbishop Moran; but it would 
have been more satisfactory if the author had been a little more 
definite here. The words of Probus—the critical words on which 
almost the whole of the historical evidence depends—are given. 
Now “Probus” is the writer of the life which is numbered jive in 
the “ Book of Armagh;” and Professor O’Curry, as Father Morris 
points out, is inclined to think that this life is as late as the tenth 
century. Moreover, Professor G. T. Stokes, in the recent volume of 
Smith’s “Dictionary of Christian Biography,” asserts that the 
passage does not occur in the life but in the annotations of 
Tirechan, and that this passage of the annotations seems clearly 
a ninth or tenth century addition. A useful supplement to the 
volume would have been a complete chronological table of the 
Saint’s Life. Father Morris’s dates are not always easily found. 
The new edition, however, will be welcomed as a truly Catholic 
biography, mainly hagiographical in its interest, of the Apostle of 
Treland. 


Sainte Marquerite de Cortone. (1247-1297). Pas le R. P. Liopoip 
DE CHéRANCE, de l’Ordre des Fréres Mineurs Capucins. 
Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 


‘ learned and eloquent author of a well-known life of St. 
Francis of Assisi has here given to the Catholic world an 
elaborate biography of the great Franciscan penitent, Margaret of 
Cortona. Beautifully printed, and enriched with woodcuts and re- 
— of sculptured memorials of the Saint, this life will take 
igh rank among saints’ lives in virtue of its original research and 
fine French style. ‘The Pére de Chérancé writes with perhaps a 
little too much sentiment, and is sometimes carried away into 
exaggeration of phrase, but in most respects this admirable mono- 

aph is a model of devotional biography. The chief source of the 
fistory of St. Margaret is the Life written by her confessor ; it is 
printed at full length in the third February volume of the Bolland- 
ists. But Pére de Chérancé has not confined himself to the words 
of this precious contemporary document; he has searched every- 
where for illustrative records and for fragments of authoritative 
tradition, and has worked them all up into what is a really fascinat- 
ing volume. Beginning with a chapter descriptive of the condition 
of Italy in the second half of the thirteenth century, he relates next 
the birth and early years of St. Margaret. There are some who 
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would consider that the nine years of her sinful life, with the tragedy 
which led to her conversion, are a little too vividly placed before the 
reader. And, perhaps, if one were disposed to be critical, the author. 
makes too much of her connection in after-life with the Crusade. 
For the rest, we follow with interest and emotion her penitential life 
at Cortona, her entrance into the Third Order of St. Francis, her 
devotedness to the poor and the sick, her retirement to a hermit’s 
cell, and her many miracles in life and death. She died at the age 
of fifty, on the 22nd of February 1297, and was canonized by 
Benedict XIII., on May 16, 1728. 


ee 


De Cultu Sancti Joseph amplificando Dissertationes Theologico. Auctore 
C.M.8.T.P. FParisiis: Lecoffre. 1887. 


HE writer enters into theological arguments in support of his 
proposal that there should be decreed to St. Joseph the cudtus 
of Summa Dulia, that the feast of his patronage should be raised to 
the rank of first-class double with an octave, that his name should 
be inserted after that of Our Lady in certain prayers of the canon, 
and that it should precede in the Litany that of St. John the 
Baptist. A petition was made to the Holy See some years to this 
effect, and the answer, given through the “ Congregation of Rites,” 
July 2, 1869, was a negative on all points except as to the raising of 
the feast of the Patronage—(which, however, has not yet been 
done). This dissertation attempts to reopen the matter. Without 
expressing any opinion, we will merely say that theological students 
and clients of St. Joseph will find it interesting and skilfully put 
together. The brochure is warmly approved by Cardinal Desprez, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, who states that he would be well pleased if 
the writer’s desires were accomplished. 





De Objectivitate Cognitionis Humane. Scripsit Dr. JoanNEs STROUB. 
Friburgi Brisgovie: Herder. 1887. 


(er is a clearly printed Latin tract of 100 pages, setting forth 

the scholastic doctrine of sensitive and intellectual cognition. 
It is written rather in the style of an essay than in academic form ; 
but the writing is effective. There is no great power or novelty in 
the author’s exposition. His proof of the real objectivity of sense- 
knowledge partakes somewhat of that scolding style we are so well 
accustomed to—“ Cujus tante superbie et petulantiz est,” and so 
forth. He is also too fond of dispensing with proof altogether by 
recurring to such assertions as “‘ Hujus ea est natura ut,” &c. The 
great crux of the Thomistic and Aristotelian psychology—namely, 
the difficulty of explaining how the intellectus agens comes to be 
aware of the existence of the phantasmata—is not touched. Never- 
theless, the treatise is meritorious, and travels over the field of 
cognition in a fashion which will be useful to beginners. ‘ 
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SOME REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


1. The Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent. Translated by the 
Rev. J. WaterRwortuH. ‘To which are prefixed Essays on the 
External and Internal History of the Council. London: 
Burns & Oates. New York: Catholic Publication Society 
Company. 

. The True Story of the Vatican Council. Second Edition ; and 

3. The Independence of the Holy See. Second Edition, with an Ap- 

pendix- containing the Papal Allocution of March 1887. 
Both by the Carpinat ArcHBIsHop oF WESTMINSTER. 
London: Burns & Oates. New York: Catholic Publication 
Society Company. 

4, The Chair of Peter ; or, the Primacy considered in its Institution, 
Development, and Organization, and in the Benefits which, for 
over Eighteen Centuries, it has Contferred on Mankind. By 
Joun Nicuotas Murpuy, Roman Count. Third Edition, with 
Events and Statistics brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Burns & Oates. New York: Catholic Publication 
Society Company. 18838. 

. Memoirs of Bishop Willson, First Bishop of Hobart, Tasmania. 
By Bisnor Untatnorne. London: Burns & Oates. 1887. 


ts) 


con 


1. “ MVHE Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent” is a reprint, 

without addition or alteration, of the work published by Dolman 
in 1848, and now long out of print. There is, Somena, no date or 
mention of edition on the title-page. Father Waterworth’s trans- 
lation and prefatory history of the Council is of great value, and a 
new edition will therefore be largely welcomed. 

2. From Trent to the Council of Vatican is passing from Protestant- 
ism, young and boastful of its virtue and power of reforming corrup- 
tions, to Protestantism three centuries old, having reformed nothing, 
but corrupted much, and the parent, by the principle of protest against 
authority, of the nineteenth century progeny against which the 
Council of Vatican raised its voice—Infidelity, Rationalism, Socialism, 
and the rest. Hence Luther’s errors have driven the Church, which 
as;early in her life as Nicwa defined the divinity of Christ, to define, 
as late as our day, the elementary truths of God’s existence, revela- 
tion, the existence of a Church and the power of its earthly bead. 
If there could be any doubt in the mind of a Catholic as to the prac- 
tical and the vital importance of the work of the Fathers of the 
Vatican Council, the bitter opposition their work met with and the 
calumnies and opprobrium of the outside world would abundantly de- 
monstrate it. Partly from party misrepresentations accepted by the 
public, and partly from that readiness ofa class in England to suppose, 
@ priori, the truth of any assertion prejudicial to the Catholic Church, 
grossly wrong and unfair notions about the Council and its acts 
prevail: Misstatements about it are frequent in the newspapers; 
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jaunty references to the “new dogma,” to the “Jesuit plot,” to the 
“ignorance” of the “ overbearing majority ” which had its way, to 
the absence of free discussion, liberty &c. We rejoice, therefore, to 
see a second edition demanded of the Cardinal Archbishop’s “ ‘True 
Story.” A perusal of its pages is calculated to instruct and remove 
undeserved antipathies. The clear statements, the appeal to facts 
and figures, the calm confidence of the writer, himself a witness to 
much of what he relates, and the care which he has taken to state 
matters of form and procedure in the Council, in language that an 
Englishman can readily understand, make it a most valuable, as it is 
a handy, volume. 

3. “The independence of the Holy See,” his Eminence wrote in 
1877, to show that that independence meant the independence of the 
spiritual order in the world, and the violation of that independence 
in the person of the Pope the violation of the providential order of 
the Christian world; to show that the violence offered to the Holy 
See was the work of the Italian Revolution, whose violence is 
mistaken in England for the will of the Italian people. The new 
edition is still equally opportune in 1887, when Cardinal Simeoni 
writes the letter on the action of the Italian Government with re- 
spect to the Allocution of March 12 (which is added to this edition 
as an appendix), and the Pope is still a prisoner. 

4. It is very flattering to Count Murphy that a book of the serious 
nature, the size, and the essentially Catholic subject, of his “ Chair 
of Peter,” should so soon have come to a third edition. It is a 
tribute both to the recognized importance of the subject,“even in 
Protestant England, and to his ability in treating it. The Protestant 
has not been behind the Catholic press in recognizing his qualities, 
his fairness, moderation, candour, and power; and we hope the 
speedy sale of his second edition may be taken as an indication that 
not a few Protestants have read it. We beg to congratulate him 
also on the flattering letter of two years ago from his Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII., which is prefixed to this edition. This new edition is 
substantially the one we expressed our admiration of before ; * we need 
only add that the latest additions are in every case interesting and of 
value. In the chapter on “ Alleged Bad Popes” the testimony has 
been embodied of Professor Creighton in his recent work, exoner- 
ating Alexander VI. from the graver charges against him, as 
“‘rumours,” which, as the professor observes, “ gain nothing in their 
credibility by repetition.” In the chapter on the Hierarchy, the 
statistics of the Catholic Church throughout the world are brought 
down to January 1887, and in that on the “ Benefits of the Papacy” 
much stress is laid on the arbitration of Leo XIII. in the matter of 
the Caroline Islands. We cordially wish this excellent popular, but 
solid work, on the Papacy, in history and in our own day, the sale it 
abundantly deserves, and success in enlightening and persuading our 
inquiring brethren without. 





* Dusiix Review, January 1886. 
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5. Nothing need be here said in recommendation of this little 
volume. It is entirely a reprint of the article by Bishop Ullathorne, 
which appeared in the Dusiin Revixw of July of last year, with 
the addition of a photograph of Bishop Willson as a frontispiece. 





Biblia Sacra juxta Vulgate exemplaria et Correctoria Romana denuo 
Edidit, divisionibus logicis analysique continua sensum illustran- 
tibus ornavit AL. CLaupius Fiiuion, Presbyter 5. Sulpitii, &e. 
Parisiis: Letouzey et Ané. 1887. 


HIS new edition of the Vulgate has a distinct peculiarity. The 
5 i division of the sacred text is not here into the familiar 
chapters and verses, but into more logical paragraphs under an 
aieeties heading, the text of the paragraph being accompanied 
by marginal analytical summaries. ‘This is done to render the study 
of the text both easier and more readily remembered. It is well 
enough known that the chapters and verses of our present Bible are 
not part of the earlier codices. A Dominican Cardinal of the 
thirteenth century is held responsible for the chapters, and the 
famous Robert Stephens, the Parisian rinter, for the verses. At 
least, Stephens numbered the verses in the margin, and Beza is said 
to have brought them into the text. Neither of the divisions—into 
chapters or into verses—is happy; often they chop up against the 
sense. Pope Sixtus V. is said to have contemplated a reform of the 
verses, but was held back by fear of the consequences of altering a 
system of reference in use over the world. M. Fillion does not 
suppress the chapters and verses entirely. The figures remain; refer- 
ences to chapter and verse can be veritied in his edition as easily as 
in the ordinary editions; but the figures are in the background, as 
it were—they no longer break up the context. The difficulty of the 
new arrangement, of course, is to succeed in making it in truth 
Sciekodee taeer the mind of the inspired writers, and the history 
of the text, so as to divide it faithfully ; sometimes, indeed, the 
reasons for division must be subjective—another author would divide 
at other points and on another plan. We can only say that M. 
Fillion has studied the best authors, oldand recent. That he is com- 
petent on this head no one will deny who has used his commentaries 
on the Gospels in the “Sainte Bible” series of Lethielleux of Paris. 
His familiarity with German and English commentators is wonder- 
ful. The Psalms are, in this edition of the Vulgate, given in an 
ean of lines that looks like poetry, and represents as far as 
may be the Hebrew structure and “ parallelism ;” similarly are ar- 
ranged most of the Book of Job, the various Canticles and Hymns 
throughout. Type is good, and revision wonderfully careful, but 
the paper is a little too thin for a heavy large octavo Bible. 
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The Bad Christian; or, Sermons on the Seven Deadly Sins and the 
Different Sins against God and our Neighbour which flow there- 
from. Seventy-six Sermons. By the Rev. Father Francis 
Huno tt, 8.J. Translated from the original German edition of 
Cologne, 1740, by the Rev. J. Atten, D.D. Two Vols. 
New York, &c.: Benziger Brothers. 1888. 


HIS English edition of Hunolt’s famous sermons has been, as we 
mentioned when reviewing the first two volumes (on the Duties 
of Parents and Children, &c.), warmly approved and recommended by 
Bishop Ricard, of Cape Colony, and these two fresh volumes bear his 
imprimatur. They also have been translated by Dr. Allen, of King 
Williamstown, who has done his work admirably. The matter in 
the present instalment, ‘The Bad Christian,” is, for the greater 
part, really excellent. Hunolt was a thinker ; he had an intimate 
nowledge, too, of the Bible story, and draws parallels and illus- 
trations from it which have, at all events, the freshness of his own 
application of them. The volumes may be confidently recommended 
as repertories of suggestive matter. 





A Short Introduction to the Study of Logic. By LAWRENCE JOHNSTONE. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1887, 


TREATISE on Logic, of reasonable length, on the usual 
A scholastic lines, and written in English, will probably be 
useful in many quarters. The volume before us is easily and clearly 
written, yet it follows very closely that academic terminology which 
must necessarily be learnt in order to master the scholastic philoso- 
omper and theologians. It is not quite clear why the writer begins 
y talking about the ‘ Agent ”’—viz., Man—and describing all his 
“powers.” ‘I'he usual way is to state simply that the Intellect has 
three acts, denominated respectively from Ideas, Judgments, and 
Reasoning. ‘I'he neophyte is expected to take this for granted, at 
least for the moment. He can discuss it later on, when he comes to 
psychology. Then it is surely not Thomistic to divide the Under- 
standing into three Powers—viz., Conception, Judgment, and Reason- 
ing. St.Thomas considers them three acts, or operations, of the 
same power. Some of the argument in what is called Material 
Logic is not very convincing: for instance, the proof of the trust- 
worthiness of the senses, at page 174, takes for granted that the 
senses are “intended” to inform us in a trustworthy manner, which 
begs the whole question. If your sceptic granted that “ every 
natural faculty has a natural act, and must attain it,” he would be a 
very innocent sceptic indeed. We miss with some regret the Latin 
rules of Syllogism (though the English equivalents are satisfactory). 
The Latin mnemonics of these rules, however, are not given either in 
Latin, or in corresponding English. Practical experience teaches 
that these helps to memory are extremely useful. The book is 
furnished with a very complete set of questions for examination. 
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History of the Catholic Church of Scetland. By ALpuons BELLESHEIM, 
D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. ‘Translated, with Notes and 
Additions, by D. Oswatp Hunter Brarr, 0.8.B., Monk of 
Fort Augustus. Vols. I., 11. Edinburgh and London : William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1887. 


NE cannot but admire the great learning, industry, and research 
of Dr. Bellesheim, the author of this history, in making him- 
self so well acquainted with Scottish affairs, ecclesiastical and secular, 
as to be able to present his countrymen with so considerable a work. 
He has shown no less courage than enterprise in venturing to publish 
it, for he could scarcely expect that the demand for it would be other 
than limited. Scotchmen must feel some little pride that the past 
events of their comparatively small and distant country occupy the 
attention of diligent students and a numerous body of readers in 
Germany. Dr. Bellesheim is fortunate in having found in Father 
Oswald Hunter Blair a most judicious as well as a most capable 
translator. The English is idiomatic throughout, without, as far as 
style is concerned, a trace of foreign origin, insomuch that, if the 
fact were not otherwise known, it would be difficult to tell that it is 
a translation. This praise has been given the work in various 
quarters, and none greater could be given to it. Messrs. Blackwood, 
the publishers, on their part have produced such volumes as will 
grace the shelves of any library. 

The first volume traces Scottish Church history from the introduc- 
tion of Christianity to the death of Alexander III., in 1296. The 
second volume begins in storm, and ends in disaster and ruin. It 
begins with the wars of succession and of independence waged with 
the Edwards of England, and ends with the overthrow of the Church 
at the Reformation, in 1560. Other two volumes are promised at an 
early date. They will bring down the history to our own time, and 
complete the mean § 

Dr. Bellesheim’s first volume is evidently not original. It is not 
the result of his own study of existing histories and original materials. 
It is, in great measure, an abbreviation, and, in its main lines, a 
following of the history of Mr. Skene. In the second volume of 
“Celtic Scotland” Mr. Skene, a most fair-minded, candid writer, and 
than whom there is no more able exponent of early Scottish history, 
treats at length of the Celtic Church, and gives us his ably reasoned 
reading of all ancient monuments that remain regarding it. Dr. 
Bellesheim simply adopts and presents us with Mr. Skene’s opinions. 
Now “Celtic Scotland,” though written after much research and 
manifesting such great scholarship, offers an altogether new reading, 
and, it must be maintained, a mistaken and erroneous reading of the 
evidences adduced and adducible. What is referred to may be 
specified thus: (1) To the Columban monks is attributed a position 
other than that which they really occupied; (2) The theory about 
the Culdees is wrong as to their origin, and their work in the Church ; 
(3) The Culdees are said to have succeeded the Columban monks in 
Pictland, and to have been of the “ Roman” party; (4) Anunheard- 
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of schism is declared to have existed at Iona during the first half of 
the eighth century. Dr. Bellesheim has accepted without question 
these and other lesser errors. It lias at once to be declared that there 
is no dogma or practice of the Church hurt by this, but the truth of 
history is hurt. Mr. Skene was incapable of advancing a point because 
adverse to the Church, and Dr. Bellesheim would not have passed it 
over had there been an attempt to do so. What is in question is 
historic truth, nothing else. These errors, then, are now offered to 
Catholics for the first time by a Catholic writer as the true history 
of the early Scottish Church. It was most desirable that the evidence 
should have been narrowly scrutinized from a Catholic point of view, 
and the independent results given. 

Now the Culdees, as the evidence on record proves, were com- 
munities attached in good part to cathedral churches or to monasteries. 
Their members might or might not be priests. They did not exercise 
cure of souls, or, if ever they did, it was as a most rare exception. 
They could not then have succeeded the Columban monks, who were 
expelled by King Nectan, who were missionaries in charge of souls. 
The special works in which the Culdees were engaged were the care 
of hospitals for the poor and sick, and attendance in the choir for the 
more solemn rendering of the Church services. ‘There is not a scrap 
of evidence to show that they took any part in the paschal controversy. 
The schism at Iona also is fortunately an imaginary one. The _ 
proof of it given is that there were abbots of Iona overlapping eac 
other (to coin a phrase) ona few occasions. Sickness, or a hundred 
different reasons, might account for there being two abbots of Iona 
at the same time. No annalist or ancient writer hints at such a 
dissension as this supposed schism. Who can imagine fifty years of 
internal schism or strife in so famous a monastery without a word of 
notice concerning it ? 

This history, as far as Germany is concerned, may treat of the 
Scottish Church at sufficient length. It is altogether too brief for 
home readers. ‘The great outward events of Church and State—the 
founding of Sees, of abbeys, of priories, the succession of bishops, the 
building of churches, founding of universities, as also the succession 
of kings, their wars, the great political events of the times and the 

art taken in them by the high ecclesiastics, are no doubt recorded. 
Much and varied information of different kinds, all suitable to the 
subject, meets one throughout. But we had this information already. 
The “ History of the Catholic Church in Scotland,” by Mr. James 
Walsh, though in a somewhat rough and heterogeneous way, supplies 
it, as does indeed mostly any good secular history of the country, 
such as Mr. Fraser Tytler’s. For very many years before the 
Reformation the history of the Church in Scotland is anything but 
pleasant reading. ‘The kings seem to have been chief bishops and 
Pope of the country themselves. Numbers of persons were made 
bishops and abbots who ought never to have been tonsured. Dr. 
Bellesheim does not lead up from causes to effects. He lays heavy 
blame for the overthrow of religion on a corrupt and greedy nobility. 
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They were to blame, but whose children were they? The Church 
had the educating of them, and of the common people, who between 
them so utterly demolished her. The salt had lost its savour, else 
the providence of God would not have suffered it to be cast out and 
trampled under foot. The clergy of that time was not formed of the 
stuff that makes many martyrs. This is the true reason'why religion 
was so completely overthrown in Scotland, and why it is so difficult 
to make way now. 

If the statutes of a synod or of a council or two be excepted, there 
is scarce a glimpse given of the inner life of the Church. In the 
sixth chapter of the first volume we are told (following Mr. Skene) 
of the introduction of the secular clergy. But proof there is none. 
There is no evidence, no argument, to show that they were not 
introduced previously, that they were introduced then, or that they had 
not continued in the country from the introduction of Christianity. 
The education of the clergy, the manner of their lives, their relations 
with the people, with the patrons of parishes, with the regulars, and 
with their bishops, the status and condition of vicars ; the Christian 
life of the people, their use of the sacraments, baptisms, marriages, 
confirmations, confessions, &c.; the dues they had to pay, the in- 
structions, sermons, church services afforded them; the inner life 
and work of the canons, secular or regular, of the great abbeys 
and numerous religious houses—all these and kindred subjects, if 
touched upon at all, are not certainly dealt with in any manner that 
would instruct us as to the real life and state of the Church and 
as to its performance of itsown proper work. This field is still open 
to the willing and patient student. 

In such a work some errors are unavoidable. In vol. i. p. 18, an 
ablative absolute is made the nominative, and thus an honour, which 
Prosper of Aquitaine gives to Pope Celestine, is given to Palladius. 
Mr. Skene has translated the passage correcily. Mark, the Anchorite, 
(p. 22) is made to say that St. Palladius did not land in Ireland, 
which certainly he does not say. This is a construction put on his 
words which they seem to refuse. The words of the scholiast on 
Fiace are: “ Ubi fundavit Ecclesiam Fordun; et Pledi est nomen 
ejus ibi.” The translation of this (p. 23) is very queer : ‘‘ where he 
founded the churches of Fordun and Pledi.” ‘The Picts of Fordun 
shortened in Celtic fashion the name Palladius into Pledi, and this 
by-name is here converted intoa church. On the summit of a hill 
near Dull, in Athol, St. Cuthbert built a cell. “ At the foot of this 
hill (p. 161), soon after St. Cuthbert’s death, Adamnan built a 
monastery, around which rose in later ages the town and University 
of St. Andrews.” What an egregious blunder to put St. Andrews 
near Dull, in Athol! Dr. Bellesheim makes a most gratuitous and 
wholly unfounded suggestion (p. 249) of “the use of the native 
language in the celebration of Mass instead of Latin.” We think 
some Italian and Spanish customs “‘ barbarous.” St. Margaret thought 
the Celtic rites “barbarous.” The Celts probably returned the com- 
pliment as to the English. What we see we like ; that seems to be 
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what it was. An historian should not, ina matter so much studied as 
the different rites of Mass, suggest without some grounds. Here is 
another queer and unfounded statement : ‘‘'l'o celebrate alone (vol. ii. 
397) was the special privilege of bishops or priests particularly eminent 
in some way.” Again : “ No specimen is known to exist (p. 401) of the 
sacred altar-vessels used in the Celtic Church.” Let him look into the 
24th vol. of “Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,” and he will 
see a fine chalice there described and pictured. In the interesting 
list of hospitals at the end, we miss St. Magnus’ Hospital, Halkirk, 
the Maison-Dieu of Brechin, and the Hospital of St. Thomas, 
Portmoak. 

The translator might with advantage have used some liberty with 
these few passages. He has enriched his translation with many 
instructive notes. Except that often he does not give the source of 
what he advances, the notes, unless in a very rare case, are most 
correct, full of information, judicious—in fact, all that could be 
desired. In his place as translator no one could have acquitted 
himself better. Seeing all this, and because a native, in treating of 
his own country, has an infinite advantage over a stranger, it must 
be considered a subject of regret that he did not courageously under- 
take an original history. 

We look forward with expectation to the appearance of the two 
coming volumes. They are to deal much more fully with the history 
of the Church since the Reformation ; and they will be in consequence 


of more importance and of greater interest. 


The Works ef John Dryden: Illustrated with Notes, Historical, 
Critical, and Explanatory, and a Life of the Author. By Sir 
Water Scott, Bart. Revised and corrected by GroraEe 
Saintspury. Vol. [X., 1884, to Vol. XIII., 1887. Edin- 
burgh: Paterson. 


URING the four years which have elapsed since an estimate of 
“Dryden as a Hymnodist” appeared in these pages, five more 
volumes of this new and luxurious edition of his works have been 
published under the careful editorship of Mr. Saintsbury. In these 
volumes, from the ninth to the thirteenth inclusively, the reader 
leaves the region of the Drama for that of the author’s Poems, 
historical, and political, and religious ; of his Satires, Prologues, and 
so of Dryden’s Letters in verse, his Elegies and Kpitaphs ; 
of his Odes, Songs, and Lyrical pieces; and of his renderings from 
Chaucer and Boccacio. ‘These works fill the first three of the more 
recently issued volumes. The twelfth and thirteenth volumes con- 
tain Dryden’s translations from the Classics—from Ovid, Horace, 
and Virgil, from ‘Theocritus, Lucretius, and Perseus ; and include 
five of the Satires of Juvenal, which are preceded by Dryden’s own 
“‘ Essay on Satire” in prose. With the last two volumes of the present 
edition, together with the first five, Catholic readers, who are either 
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politicians or theologians, or both, are perhaps less attracted than to 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh volumes. ‘I'he first of these three 
includes the celebrated poem—“the best and most nervous poli- 
tical satire (as Scott says) that ever was written ”—*“ Absalom and 
Achitophel.” The last of them, amongst other matter, is mainly 
polemical ; and includes two noteworthy poems. ‘The first work is the 
famous “Religio Laici; or, the Layman’s Faith,” which was written 
by Dryden, certainly as a Protestant, and probably as a discontented 
Anglican, who felt the absence of all authority in the Established 
Religion. Even in this poem, written almost on the eve of his con- 
version, he desiderated a belief in the infallibility of the Catholic 
Church—a grace which at the date of publication was still withheid 

from him, but at which he glances in this remarkable couplet :— 

Such an Omniscient Church we wish indeed ; 
’Twere worth both Testaments, cast in the Creed. 

The same volume includes also“ The Hind and the Panther,” written 
as a sort of personal Apologia, shortly after Dryden had been given 
ower to renounce the hollow, baseless, and unreal system in which 
he had been both born and bred, and also had obtained his greatest 
literary triumphs. ‘This poem deserves, if not reissue in a cheap 
popular form, at least more attention at the present day than, it is 
to be feared, has been awarded to it. In its special line it is almost, 
if not for ability, quite unique in literature ; and for its mastery, not 
only over verse and controversy severally and apart, but also over 
poetry and theology in unison, over dogmatic truth expressed under 
the enormous verbal and intellectual difficulties of enforced measure, 
cadence, and rhyme, may be termed unapproachable, as it has hitherto 
aa to be unmatched. ‘The remaining, or eleventh, volume contains 
ryden’s finely rendered paraphrase of the ‘‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus,” 
and the “ Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,” amongst his odes ; and amongst 
his epitaphs some stanzas to the pious memory of Mrs. Anne 
Killigrew. This young and accomplished lady, the daughter of the 
then Master of the Savoy, died unmarried, as Maid of Honour to the 
Duchess of York, in 1685, in the twenty-fifth year of her age. She 
enjoys the reputation of having been poetical, artistic, beautiful, and 
fashionable ; but it may be doubted whether or not her talent, her 
work with pen and pencil, or her personal attractions would have 
sufficed to keep her memory fresh and green, had she not been im- 
mortalized by “ glorious John.” But, she was thus immortalized, in 
a Pindaric ode which has commanded the praise of men of letters 
and poets, from Dr. Johnson to Sir Walter Scott. With one 
stanza of this ode those that have at heart the moral character of the 
great writer and great convert who composed it, are nearly concerned. 
It may be frankly admitted, by his admirers, that much that 
Dryden wrote was justly chargeable with gross material coarseness 
and sensual impurity. This is not the place either to explain, or to 
defend, his lapses. It is not, however, frankly acknowledged, by his 
opponents, that much which, in this aspect, appears to us offensive and 
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unclean, was by no means held to be unmentionable in print or con- 
versation, and still less unpardonable in morals, by the world in 
which Dryden lived, and to whose modes of thought and form of 
words he naturally and inevitably conformed. Indeed, it seems to 
the present writer, that the open and unshamed coarseness of Dryden’s 
age is far less immodest in itself, and is far less harmful to personal 
purity in young or old, than the shameless moral abominations 
in prose and verse, in newspaper and novel, which pass current, at 
least in upper-class Society, in our day. Then “a spade was called 
a spade,” and there was an end of the matter ; but now, imagination 
is enlisted to defile moral purity, and sin in word or action is depicted 
half-veiled in comparatively decent language, and draped in the 
scanty, transparent folds of innuendo, suggestion, or phrase with 
double meaning. However this may be, neither the friends nor the 
foes of Dryden’s character, with one only exception, have observed, 
or, if observed, have noted, what may be called Dryden’s act of 
literary penance. ‘This is contained in the fourth stanza of the pre- 
sent ode, which was written not long after his submission to the 
Church. Unless a mistake be made, the exception above named is 
found in the case of Professor A. W. Ward, who, in the introduction 
to his selection from Dryden’s works (in the “ English Poets,” edited 
by T. H. Ward, four volumes, Macmillan, 1880), first drew public at- 
tention (or, at least, that of the writer) to Dryden’s confession. Hence 
it is only seemly that Professor Ward’s opinion should be quoted in 
full; and it deserves quotation (equally with his words on Dryden’s 
conversion, for which space cannot be found) for its critical discrimi- 
nation and justice, not less than for its moral and theological charity. 
It only need be premised, that the Protestant Bishop Burnet, who 
was satirized by Dryden under the name of Balak, in “ Absalom and 
Achitophel ” (part ii.), and as King Buzzard, in “The Hind and the 
Panther” (part iii.), revenged himself on the poet by branding the 
satirist as ‘a monster of immodesty and immorality of all sorts.” On 
this charge, Professor Ward writes as follows :— 


This retort, or the element of truth contained in its violence, cannot be 
waved aside like the charges brought against Dryden of religious dis- 
honesty. The licentiousness of the Restoration drama found in him a too 
willing representative, to be distinguished from the rest only because he 
had « genius to pervert and to profane. But, it should be remembered in 
his honour that, though he was not strong enough to resist temptation, 
he was true enough to his nobler self to feel and to record the degradation 
of his weakness. Posterity need utter no severer censure on one who has 
spoken of his “ second fall” with the solemn severity of self-knowledge 
displayed by Dryden, in the incomparably beautiful “‘ Ode to the Memory 
of Anne Killigrew.” His nature was too fine and too manly petulantly to 
defy any criticism which he thought in any measure just, although he 
might deprecate exaggerated rigour, and despise a preciseness of censure 
AAG} to men of his mould, is virtually unintelligible (“ Dryden,” 
p. 446). 


The fourth stanza of the Ode runs thus; :-— 
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O gracious God! how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of poesy ! 
Made prostitute and profligate the muse, 
Debased to each obscene and impious use, 
Whose harmony was first ordained above, 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love! 
O wretched we! why were we hurried down 

This lubrique and adulterate age 
(Nay, added fat pollutions of our own), 

T’ increase the steaming ordures of the stage ? 
What can we say t’ excuse our second fall ? 
Let this thy vestal, Heaven, atone for all: 
Her Arethusian stream remains unsoiled, 
Unmixed with foreign filth, and undefiled ; 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. 

(Works, vol. xi. p. 107). 


This ode contains, also, one more incidental argument in favour of 
the Drydenian origin of the translated hymns in the English Primer 
of 1706. On former occasions, this theory has been broached in the 
Dusiin Review; and amongst other positions discussed, if not 

roved, was one which attributed to Dryden the version of the “ Dies 
Toei ”named after Lord Roscommon. Dryden, as his students know, 
is not averse from repeating lines of his own composition which 
—_T took his fancy. In the October number, 1884, it was shown 
that a line from the “ Dies Ire” was repeated in the Advent hymn, 
‘¢ En clara vox” (of course, in English), which presumably was Dry- 
den’s. Now, the last stanza of the ode under review describes certain 
incidents of the general Resurrection at the Last Day, and it opens 
with these words— 


When in mid-air the golden trump shall sound, 
To raise the nations under ground— 


And the third triplet of ‘‘ Dies Ire,” in the Primer of 1706, is thus 
rendered :— 

The last loud trumpet’s wond’rous sound 

Must thro’ the rending tombs rebound, 

And wake the nations under ground. 


The last line in each of these extracts is too peculiar to have been 
originated independently by two minds, specially as the Latin of the 
latter is innocent of any prompting which could result in such 
rendering. Now, the Earl died in 1684, the year which preceded 
the death of Anne Killigrew : and in an ode to the memory of so well- 
known a personage as was the popular Maid of Honour, written by 
the Poet-laureate of the day, it is hard to believe that a line of such 
marked individuality could have appeared, had it been plagiarised 
from a recently deceased friend—and that friend Lord Roscommon. 
But, it is by no means improbable that the author of the line in 
the ode, and that author Dryden, enamoured with his own poetical 
creation, might have repeated himself, and have borrowed from 
a former poem an idea which must needs be reproduced, as a 
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translation, in some terms, a few years later. Under any circum- 
stances, however, the verbal coincidence is curious, and perhaps 
deserves to be recorded; and as Mr. Saintsbury, in a foot-note 
to Dryden’s paraphrase of “ Veni, Creator,” refers the reader to 
“hymns probably to be ascribed to Dryden,” and to “a discussion of 
their authenticity,” to a forthcoming volume (xv.), it may not be 
amiss to direct his attention to the two lines in question. In con- 
clusion, a small criticism on the publisher may be permissible, and 
may taxe the form of a question: Why are volumes nine and ten 
labelled on their back “‘ Dramatic Works,” when the half-title of 
volume nine calls the contents ‘‘ Poems,” and when the reissue of 
Dryden’s plays ended with volume eight ? 
Orsy SHIPLEY. 


The Catacombs of Rome, and their Testimony relative to Primitive 
Christianity. By the Rev. W. H. Wirnrow, M.A. London; 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1888: 


T is a curious and not uninstructive study to watch the changes 
l from time to time in the tactics of the enemies of the Church. 
They persist in a certain line of argument for a long time, and then, 
when they find facts are against them, they will shuffle the cards 
afresh, and begin again with as much assurance as before. So with 
their treatment of historical records. They start with the assump- 
tion, necessary indeed for their position, that the modern Church is 
a false and corrupted form of Christianity ; and that if we could only 
get a real glimpse of what “‘ Primitive Christianity ” was, we should 
find it conformable in all respects to the particular views of the 
Protestant controversialist. Any apparent divergence from those 
views is regarded as a symptom of early corruption, or else to be 
explained away as a figure of speech. When further investigations 
prove the untenableness of some of their theories, they give them 
up, and reconstruct others equally ingenious, and equally doomed to 
be abandoned in their turn. Thus it has been with the study of the 
Catacombs. At first, their testimony to the faith and practice of 
Primitive Christianity was hailed with delight, as giving us a glimpse 
of early Roman Christianity upon which Protestants could exercise 
their ingenuity, and, by making the most of what they did not find, 
and putting their own interpretation upon what they did, a picture 
was formed of a state of things quite different from the present 
Roman Church, and somewhat resembling the life of Protestant 
sectaries. But the science of Christian archeology progresses, and 
the patient labours of De Rossi bring out the historical value of the 
Catacombs, and the marvellous way in which they fill up and verify 
the scanty records of the early Roman Church. The acts of the 
early martyrs are verified and illustrated, the names and deeds of 
early Popes are found recorded. ‘The symbolical figures by which 
the early Fathers expressed the truths and mysteries of the New 
Testament under the historical narratives of the Old, are there 
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found expressed in painting or sculpture. The monuments in the 
Catacombs and the writings of the Fathers mutually illustrate each 
other, and bear testimony to the same faith and practice from the 
first to the fifth century. Our poor Protestant is sorely troubled ; 
but his courage revives, and he reflects that perhaps the evidence 
is not so strong as it seemed, and some differences may yet be 
detected between “ Primitive Christianity” and modern “ Romanism.” 

Mr. Withrow, in the book before us, undertakes the task of 
accepting all the historical evidence brought to light by De Rossi, 
and boasts that “the present volume is the only one in which the 
latest results of exploration are fully given, and interpreted from 
a Protestant point of view” (Pref. p. 6). As he proceeds he waxes 
bolder, and declares— 


Protestantism has nothing to fear from the closest investigations of 
these evidences of primitive Christianity. They offer no warrant whatever 
for the characteristic doctrine and practice of the modern Church of Rome. 
There is not a single inscription, nor painting, nor sculpture, before the 
middle of the fourth century, that lends the least countenance to her 
arrogant assumptions and erroneous dogmas (p. 407). 


Before examining our author’s method of interpreting the Cata- 
combs “from a Protestant point of view,” we may make some 
remarks on the book itself. It is a well-printed and handy volume 
of some 560 pages, illustrated by 134 woodcuts, several of which we 
observe have been taken, without acknowledgment, from Northcote 
and Brownlow’s ‘“ Roma Sotterranea,” and some from other sources. 
His testimony to De Rossi is worth quoting :— 


His profound knowledge of Christian antiquities, his unchallenged 
candour and honesty of statement, his patience and ingenuity in explora- 
tion, his scientific method, accurate observation, and careful deductions, 

lace him far beyond any of his predecessors in this fascinating but 
difficult field of inquiry. While, however, his statements of facts may 
always be relied upon, his theoretical conclusions must sometimes be 
received with caution, in consequence of that seemingly inevitable ten- 
dency in Roman Catholic writers to discover ancient evidences in favour 
of their modern belief and practice where they can be found by no one 
else (pp. 159, 160). 


As to these last words, we would ask, is it not reasonable to expect 
that “Roman Catholic writers” should perceive traces of their 
present ‘belief and practice” which would not be noticed by 
those who do not belong to the same Church, and have lost the living 
tradition ? 

Mr. Withrow divides his work into three books. The first is on 
“The Structure and History of the Catacombs.” We are glad to 
see that he abandons entirely the obsolete theories of Burnet, 
Misson, and Maitland, as to the Pagan origin of the Catacombs. 
With the exception of a few foolish remarks at the beginning of 
chapter iv., we have little fault to find with this part of the work. 
The author has carefully studied De Rossi, and given the result in 
a clear, concise, and interesting way. It is not so full as the English 
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“Roma Sotterranea,” and would be worthless to any one who 
possessed that work ; but, as far as the first volume of 500 pages in 
that work could be condensed into 200 pages, Mr. Withrow has 
succeeded well. We trust that many of his co-religionists will be 
stimulated by what he has told them about the Catacombs to seek 
for further information from larger and more reliable works. He 
omits all account of the cemeteries above ground, from which De 
Rossi has drawn such important historical conclusions. 

Book ii. deals with “The Art and Symbolism of the Catacombs.” 
We may take, as an example of our author’s method of interpretation, 
his remarks upon the subject of Moses striking the rock. He says:— 


In two or three of the gilded glasses to be hereafter mentioned, which are 
of comparatively late date (?), this scene is rudely indicated, and over the 
head or at the side of the figure is the word Petrus, or Peter. From this 
circumstance Roman Catholic writers have asserted that in many of the 
sarcophagi and other representations of this event it is no longer Moses, 
but Peter, “the leader of the new Israel of God,” who is striking the rock 
with the emblem of divine power—a conclusion for which there is abso- 
lutely no evidence except the very trivial fact above mentioned (p. 292). 


Let us see how a more enlightened Protestant than Mr. Withrow 
treats this “ trivial fact.” Mr. Romilly Allen, in his recent work on 
“Christian Symbolism in Great Britain and Ireland,” says :— 


Although the number of representations of Christian subjects on the 
gilded glasses is small as compared with those derived from other sources, 
yet the amount of light they throw on early symbolism is out of proportion 
with their numerical quantity, on account of the existence of so many 
inscriptions explaining the meaning of the figures, and thus supplying a 
key to the interpretation of similar ones in the Catacomb paintings, and 
on the sculptured sarcophagi (p. 28)..... Of the Scripture scenes from 
the Old Testament, perhaps the most remarkable is the Apostle Peter 
striking the rock instead of Moses, as is shown by the name Petrus, 
which is inscribed above the head of the figure holding the rod. Upon 
the engraved glass found at Podgoritza, in Albania, a similar representa- 
tion occurs, inscribed, “ Petrus virga perquodset, fontis ciperunt quorere,” 
for ‘‘ Petrus virga percussit, fontes cosperunt currere,” or “ Peter strikes 
the rock, streams begin to flow ” (pp. 30, 31). 

These two quotations show the difference between blind prejudice 
and honest inquiry. We find the same inability to see what he does 
not wish to see in Book iii. on “I'he Inscriptions of the Catacombs.” 
Mr. Withrow has taken great pains with this part of his work, and 
“by the addition of many hundreds of early Christian inscriptions 
carefully translated, a very large proportion of which have never 
before appeared in English,” has much enhanced the value of his 
book. If he had omitted all his own remarks upon them he would 
have made it still more valuable, as our readers will probably say 
when they have had a few specimens. On Baptismal Regeneration, 
he says :— 


The Church of the Catacombs, while duly administering the rite of 
baptism, did not, after tke manner of the Church of Rome and other 
modern extreme sacramentalists, invest it with regenerative power, nor 
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regard its involuntary omission as excluding from consecrated ground and 
the soul from Heaven (p. 534). 


In the very next sentence he says :— 

Sometimes, by a beautiful metonyme derived from its spiritual signifi- 
cance, baptism is indicated as the palingenesis, or new birth, of which it 
is the appropriate symbol. The following is a characteristic example of 
this usage :—“ CaLestE Renatus Agva” (sic)—“ Born again of heavenly 
water ” (a.D. 377). 


Mr. Withrow professes to have studied De Rossi, and yet has the 
hardihood to assert :— 

The word papa, or pope, does not occur in the Catacombs till at least the 
latter part of the fourth century. It appears first spelled pappas, and 
applied to Damasus, in the margin of an inscription by that bishop in 
honour of Eusebius. But De Rossi admits that this is a badly executed 
reproduction, of the six or seventh century, of a previous inscription ; so 
this title may very well belong to that late period (p. 509). 


In the next paragraph, he seems to have remembered that the 
Roman clergy applied the title to St. Cyprian in the third century, 
and accordingly proceeds to explain it away as “ only an expression 
of familiar and affectionate respect.” Still he might have seen in 
both the works of De Rossi the remarkable inscription of Severus 
in St. Callixtus :-— 

CUBICULUM DUPLEX CUM ARCISOLIIS ET LU(M)INARE 

JUSSU PP SUI MARCELLINI DIACONUS ISTE 

SEVERUS FECIT MANSIONEM IN PACE QUIETAM 

SIBI SUISQUE MEMOR— 


Where not only is the title used, but in its contracted form, which 
shows its use to have been long established. Moreover, our author’s 
rash attempt to get rid of the force of St. Eusebius’ epitaph is singu- 
larly unlucky ; for, although De Rossi has been able to recover a very 
few letters of the “ previous inscription ” in thevell-known Damasine 
epigraphy, yet one tragment, bearing the two first letters of the two 
first lines of the inscription, has the vertical letters SIPA, corre- 
sponding to “ DamaSI PApag.” 

Our Protestant polemic is very fierce against prayers for or to the 
departed. For brevity’s sake we omit the Greek and Latin of the 
following inscriptions, which he gives :— 


We find, for instance, such expressions as: “ May you live,” “ May you 
live in God,” “‘May you live for ever,” “ Eternal light to thee,” “Be in 
peace,” “May you live among the holy ones,” ‘“ May you live in the 
name of Christ,” “ May you live in Christ God,” “May you live in the 
Lord Jesus,” “ May you live, may you conquer,” “May your sleep be 
among the just,” “God refresh thee—refresh thy spirit,” “Peace be to 
thee,” “In peace be thy —_— “God give thy soul rest in the tents of 
the holy.” ‘hese, it will be perceived, are not intercessions for the dead, 
but mere apostrophes addressed ¢o them, as is apparent in the following : 
“ Zoticus, mayest thou live in the Lord. Be of good cheer.” They were 
no more prayers for the souls of the departed than is Byron’s verse, 
“ Bright be the place of thy rest.” 
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But the wish sometimes takes the form of a prayer for the beloved one, 
as “ Remember, O Lord Jesus, our child,” “ May the Almighty God Christ 
refresh thy spirit in Christ,” “‘ Remember him, O God, among thy lambs,” 
“ Remember, O God, the sleep of thy servant; give rest to the soul of 
thy servant in the light, in the refreshment of Abraham’s bosom;” “ O 
Lord! let not (this) soul be brought into darkness,” ‘“‘ May God remember 
him for ever.” These intense expressions of the ardent Italian nature 
that would fain follow the loved object—* though lost to sight to memory 
dear ”—beyond the barrier of the tomb, are surely a slight foundation on 
which to build the vast system of mercenary masses for the dead... . - 
No accumulation of such evidence affords the slightest warrant for the 
corrupt practice of the Church of Rome (pp. 442, 443). 


Our author seems to imagine that the devotion of Catholics to the 
holy souls was built upon a number of arguments and antiquarian 
proofs, instead of being the spontaneous outcome of the mind of the 
Church, carrying on a living tradition from apostolic to present 
times. 

As might be expected, Mr. Withrow’s bitterest anger is evoked 
by the honour paid by the Church to our Blessed Lady. All heretics 
find in her their adversary. Our author stumbles wofully in his 
history, as well as in his theology, in his eagerness to sympathize 
with Nestorius. He confuses the ‘‘ Robber Meeting” at Ephesus, 
and the murder of St. Flavian by the partisans of the heresiarch 
Dioscorus, with the Third Gicumenical Council. He is commenting 
on the picture of Our Lady in St. Agnese, which he styles “the 
earliest Madonna,” but he adopts the not well-founded opinion of 
Martigny in ascribing it to the fifth century, a.p, 431; whereupon 
he bursts forth— 

By this time a sad departure from primitive orthodoxy of belief had 
already taken place. The blasphemous title of Theotokos, Mother of God, 
since so unhappily familiar, had been applied to the Virgin Mary, at first 
to protest against the Arian heresy which denied the divinity of our 
Lord, and not in exaltation of his virgin mother. Nestorius strongly 
objected to the unwarranted and unscriptural title, and suggested that of 
the mother of Christ. An angry controversy resulted, to appease which 
Theodosius the younger assembled the Council of Ephesus. Nestorius 
was judged without being heard, degraded from the episcopal dignity, and 
sent into exile; and the obnoxious epithet was confirmed through the 
exercise of fraud and violence. Flavianus, a member of the Council,. 
actually died of wounds received in that turbulent assembly; and amid 
these disgraceful scenes was first formulated this dogma, which has been 
fraught with such perilous consequences to both Greek and Latin Churches 
(p. 313). 

As long as heretical teachers make themselves and their cause 
ridiculous by such blunders as these, they cannot do us any harm.. 
It is pitiable to see such exhibitions, especially in a writer like Mr. 
Withrow, who, when his anti-Catholic prejudices are not aroused, 
can write feelingly and well about the trials and sweet patience o1 
the early martyrs ; who tells the story of St. Agnes with touching 
simplicity; and whose admiration for St. Perpetua makes him forget 
her remarkable testimony to the doctrine of purgatory. May those 
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blessed Saints obtain for him the grace of conversion to the true faith, 
and then he will be able to produce a really valuable work on “‘ The 
Catacombs of Rome!” 





Reginald Pole, Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury: an Historical 
Sketch, with an Introductory Prologue and Practical Epilogue, 
by Freperick Grorce Ler, D.D. London: J. C. Nimmo. 
1888. 


HE title of this book warns the reader, very honestly, that he 
must not expect to find in it a biographpy of the great Cardinal 
who tried to stem the tide of heresy in England and failed. The 
writer calls it a sketch, but it is a sketch with something else, and 
therefore it is not quite the person of the Cardinal that led Dr. Lee 
to write; it was that something else which is conspicuous, and very 
properly so under the circumstances, in the prologue and the 
epilogue. We are sorry, however, that it is so, for Dr. Lee’s diligence 
in searching out forgotten facts amid ancient records is evidence that 
he could tell us a good deal that we do not all know. 

We must, therefore, take his book in the sense of the author, and 
console ourselves in our disappointment by considering the matter 
which he proposes for our instruction. That matter is, as he calls it, 
‘reunion of Christendom,” or rather, to be quite correct, let us use 
the technical expression of himself and his friends, “corporate re- 
union,” which is the formula for the accurate conveyance of his 
meaning. Unless we are in error, we think we can say also that this 
corporate reunion means this: The Pope is to declare and accept all 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, with the Protestants of Ulster, men 
and women, in globo, sound Catholics, upon a public presentation of 
a national request—made, doubtless, by Parliament to his Holiness ; 
accompanied, perhaps, with a confession of sorrow for past misdeeds, if 
any have been committed. This means that the Anglican bishops 
and their clerks return to the Church as bishops and clerks, and no 
doubt the Pope will be expected to allow them their prayer-book, 
their Bible, and their ordinary vernacular services, with their wives. 
All the concessions are to come from him, and the Anglicans are to do 
nothing beyond abstaining from saying that the Pope is Antichrist. 
If this be not a true account of corporate reunion, we should be glad 
to know what the true account is, and then we should like to know 
what doctrine or practice, if Anglicans are to make concessions, Parlia- 
ment will give up, or even Dr. Benson himself, who lives very near 
Dr. Lee. We do not know what the numerous sects called Noncon- 
formists will say when they shall be corporately united; they are 
very strong in Parliament, and they have many friends in the 
Establishment who agree with them much more than they do with 
Dr. Benson or Dr. Lee. 

If we are to trust our author, we are to believe that “ corporate 
reunion’ was the cherished aim of Cardinal Pope and of Queen 
Mary,-perhaps also of King Philip, who, if it was, must have come 
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from Catholic Spain to consider heresy as a venial sin in England. 
Dr. Lee’s words are “ his own great scheme of corporate reunion ”— 
that is, of Cardinal Pole, and again (p. 302), he gives “ examples of 
— reunion from Church history ;” among them is “ England 
under Pole a.p. 1553.” There is nothing like a theory. 

Now, can there be anything more certain than this: that Cardinal 
Pole was completely unconscious of this doctrine of Dr. Lee, and 
that his act on St. Andrew’s Day, 1553, had nothing to do with that 
doctrine? The Cardinal on that day did not admit a single heretic, 
still less all England, into the unity of the Church, which the nation 
had on the whole abandoned, though some persons here and there 
remained faithful, the seven thousand who did not bend the knee 
before Baal. That which the Cardinal did was this: he removed 
the interdict, that wasall. By that act he enabled repentant heretics 
to enter the confessional and there receive absolution from their sins 
duly confessed to priests, who had faculties, directly or indirectly, 
from his Eminence. The peers and commoners present in West- 
minster when the Cardinal removed the interdict were still outside 
the Church, unabsolved heretics. They had not confessed their sins 
at Easter that year, and probably for twenty years before. These 
men, if they died that night without signs of contrition, would have 
had no title even to be buried as Christians. They had forfeited 
that title, and had not recovered it, notwithstanding the removal of 
the censures. 

There was no corporate reunion under Cardinal Pole, for every 
man who returned to Catholic unity entered separately by himself; 
by confessing his heresy and renouncing it, and, moreover, confessing 
all his sins at the same time to the proper priest, and then, and then 
only, receiving absolution, which restored him to the grace of God 
and the communion of saints. 

There is much ground for doubting the accuracy of Dr. Lee’s 
knowledge on this subject, which he certainly delights in. We 
should like to examine him very much, and among the many ques- 
tions to be put to him would be this: What is the body which is 
to be reunited to the Church? We cannot tell what the answer 
would be, but it is a probable conjecture that he would reply—The 
society or body called the Church of England, headed by its two 
archbishops, and its bishops, with their clergy, and any of the laity 
who might follow them. We gather this answer, but perhaps with- 
out sufficient warrant, from the dedication of his book to 


Edward, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and Henry Edward, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, the respected occupiers of two archiepiscopal 
Sees, founded by like authority, each emulating the charitable labours of 
Cardinal Pole, whom both claim as their predecessor. 


As a Protestant, Dr. Lee gives precedence naturally to Dr. Benson 
over Cardinal Manning—that is, he begins by insulting the Hol 
See, and degrading the Roman purple so far as he can. Among all 
civilized nations, and among some uncivilized, a cardinal is above 
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even a real archbishop. He further says that the Archbishop of 
Westminster claims Cardinal Pole as his predecessor : that is another 
insult, and even an outrage, and on the Cardinal himself. Cardinal 
Pole had no successor, and is therefore predecessor of none ; and the 
Archbishop of Westminster makes no claim whatever, and has never 
made any, to be his successor. If anybody could claim Cardinal Pole 
as his predecessor it would be the Lord Bishop of Sonthwark; but 
no Bishop of Southwark has ever been so silly as to do anything of 
the kind. The Archbishop of Westminster is the Archbishop of 
Westminster, and occupies a See, as Dr. Lee most truly says, 
“founded” by the Pope; but he claims nothing that the Pope did 
not give him. Moreover, ‘the Archbishop of Westminster, in our 
day, had never had that power over his suffragans which Cardinal 
Pole, and his predecessors in Canterbury, had in their day over theirs, 
and which they used sometimes without much tenderness. 
Now for Dr. Benson: he is said by Dr. Lee to be the “respected 
occupier” of a See ‘‘ founded” by the Pope, and to claim Cardinal 
Pole as his “ predecessor.” Here, again, Dr. Lee, who professes so 
much reverence for the Holy See, spits in the face of the Pope, and 
mocks him ; for it is nothing else when he recognizes an existing 
See of Canterbury. The See of Canterbury, becoming vacant by the 
death of Cardinal Pole, remained vacant for nearly three hundred 
years, and was then suppressed. There is no See of Canterbury now ; 
and that would be very much against the success of reunion on 
Dr. Lee’s principles, for Dr. Benson could not be received, if other- 
wise qualified, as Archbishop of Canterbury. The mere usage of 
that designation is a manifest contempt of the Holy See, and a pro- 
fession of impudent independence. | 
We wish Dr. Lee would look facts in the face, not with the 
spectacles of a theory: there is only one way into the Church—and 
may he find it, we pray——the way of humble submission to the Pope : 
“ qui non intrat per ostium fur est et latro.” Rebels must not make 
conditions favourable to themselves; they must confess their rebel- 
lion; and accept forgiveness.- There can be no such thing as compro- 
mise. Heresy and schism are the most malignant sinus that men can 
-eommit, and he who tries to make light of them, or claims respect and 
consideration for them, is a most dangerous doctor, and the blind 
ide who leads the blind into the everlasting ditch. Our Lord 
founded His Church on St. Peter, and then Englishmen, after many 
centuries of acquiescence, more or less honest, in our Lord’s act, took 
it upon themselves to say, and said, that our Lord was quite wrong : 
His Church was not built on St. Peter, but on the crown of this 
realm, and the bishops, with one voice, sanctioned the new revela- 
tion, and bade defiance to the Pope. This is what Dr. Lee has to 
consider and meditate. It is not very probable that the truth lay 
concealed for so many centuries, and that Henry VIII., and Stephen 
Gardiner, and Cranmer should have discovered it. 
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A Dictionary of Philosophy. Edited by J. Raprorp THompson, M.A. 
London: R. Dickinson. 1887. 


TWV\HIS is, in a limited way, a useful book. It does not lay claim 

to be a dictionary of all philosophy, but deals principally with 
modern and British philosophy. Its special characteristic, however, 
is that it gives us on points treated of the very words of philosophers 
themselves. This we regard as a decided excellence. The writers 
laid under contribution comprise almost all the authors of note who 
have written, in our language, on philosophical subjects. As a book 
of reference it is likely to prove of valuable service to the student. 
The editor has prefixed to the book a useful and interesting 
Introduction, in which he treats, in a scholarly way, of the nature 
and origin of philosophy, and gives us a brief history of this highest 


of the natural sciences. 





Handbook of the History of Philosophy. By Dr. ALBERT STOCKL. 
Part I. Pre-Scholastic Philosophy. Translated by ‘I’. A. 
Fintay, 8.J., M.A. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1887. 


: ae is a most excellent work, and a great boon for all Catholic 

students of philosophy. We have at present only an instalment 
of Dr. Stéckl’s work, but we hope Fr. Finlay will soon be able to 
complete his translation of the remainder. It cannot be said that 
we have not hitherto had any history of philosophy in our own 
language, for we know of Ritter, Schwegler, and Ueberweg, whose 
works in this department have been translated into English. We 
have had Lewes’s “‘ History of Philosophy,” though it is certainly a 
most untrustworthy book on the subject, as Lewes looks at the 
whole subject through Positivist spectacles. We have had also the 
work of Professor Frederick Maurice, which, though very good in 
many ways, only takes up the subject at the fourteenth century. We 
have never had in English till now, however, a history of philosophy 
written by a Catholic. To us no history of philosophy could be 
complete or acceptable which did not treat of that brilliant and 
interesting period called Scholastic. Schwegler designedly omits the 
history of this period altogether, and his grounds for so doing are 
thus given: ‘‘ We exclude also Scholasticism, or the Philosophy of 
the Christian Middle Ages, which belongs (being not so much 
philosophy as rather a reflecting or a philosophizing within ‘the pre- 
suppositions of a positive religion, and therefore essentially theology) 
to the historical science of the Christian dogma.” We cannot but 
think that Schwegler has failed to appreciate at their proper weight 
the great philosophical geniuses of the Middle Ages. Though it is 
true that the philosophy of that period is, to a great extent, wrought 
into the teaching of the Church, yet it is not a matter to pass com- 
pletely over on that account. Ifever there has been a philosophy 
which was formed into a powerful cohesive and clear form it was 
the Scholastic. Since those days the would-be philosophers of 
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Germany and England have done nothing better than confuse 
thought and leave us in cloud-land. Schwegler’s “ History of Philo- 
sophy ” is, we consider, a defective work, inasmuch as it has passed 
over the Scholastic period. Ueberweg has, on the contrary, given 
us a very good account of it. He enters fully into an explanation of 
the treatment given to particular subjects by the various writers. 
We may verify this for ourselves by consulting him on Albertus 
Magnus, St. ‘Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, or any other notable 
author of that period. Lut for the ordinary student we think Dr. 
Stéckl preferable as a hand-book. It is more concise, and is written in 
aclear, lucid manner. He gives us the teaching of the authors 
mentioned in brief, orderly paragraphs, so that we easily seize the 
substance of the writer’s views. We welcome Fr. Finlay’s translation 
of this excellent work most warmly, and hope it will be adopted for 
general use among Catholic students. It is not inferior to either 
Schwegler or Ueberwee in any respect, and in some points surpasses: 
them. It is a great matter for Catholic students to have a work on 
this subject of high literary merit, and at the same time one on 
which they can sately depend. 


The English Magazine, 1886-1887. London: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 


HE annual volume of the /nglish Illustrated is again here ; and 
in the presence of such a varied collection of literary and artistic 
contributions from a multitude of hands, the reviewer must of 
necessity be content to say that on the whole the magazine keeps 
up to its first ambitious standard of both literary and artistic ex- 
cellence. It would not be easy to imagine a more wonderful six- 
penny worth each month, or a handsomer presentation volume at the 
end of the year. In the department of fiction ‘ Jacquetta,” an 
amusing story by the author of “John Herring,” “A Secret In- 
heritance,” by L. L. Farjeon, and “ Marzio’s Crucifix,” by F. Marion 
Crawford, are conspicuous. Descriptive articles, well and abundantly 
illustrated, are plentiful and always interesting—Bristol and Clifton, 
Cambridge, Coventry, Picardy, &c., in turn are treated of. Mr. 
Freeman writes of “Some less known towns in Southern Gaul,” and 
the late lamented authoress of “John Halifax” gives her tour in 
Ireland, under the title of “An Unknown Country.” Lastly, we 
have Mr. Hugh Thomson’s clever pencil contributing laughter- 
provoking sketches to the Speciator’s Sir Roger, and other humorous. 
pieces. 


The Faber Birthday Book, Compiled by H. Beatson Laurie. 
London: R. Washbourne. 


[ was certainly part of the fitness of things to have a Faber Birth- 

day Book. The compiler trusts that the ‘‘ choice pearls” of the 
great Oratorian’s teaching may prove of utility to those against whose 
“‘natal day” they are set. We can only echo this wish. Father 
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Faber’s writings, in verse and prose, are rich mines of thought and 
devotion. Though his great gift was eloquent exposition, yet he is 
by no means deficient in brief and pregnant sayings. ‘ Sorrow is a 
sanctuary so long as self is kept outside” is a genuine truth, finely 
expressed. On the other hand, some of the aphorisms read rather 
feebly, perhaps because they are here detached from their context. 
“Hail, holy Wilfrid, hail, Saint of the free and gay,” is not very 
adequate, taken by itself. “ Holiness is an unselfing of ourselves ” 
requires a certain surrounding to free it from crudeness. But again 
we encounter such a perfect aphorism, with illustration, as “ ‘The 
hearts of the Saints, like sea-shells, murmur of the Passion ever- 
more.” ‘The verses are taken from “Sir Lancelot,” from the early 
poems, and the hymns. 





Life and Death of Ven. Edmund Gennings. By his Brother Joun 
Genninos. London: Burns & Oates. 1887. 


‘ow’ reproduction of the quaint type and still more quaint wood- 

cuts of a rare St. Omer quarto of 1614 will be welcomed by 
a wide circle. Edmund Gennings was born at Lichfield, in 1567, 
and was a handsome boy, who “carried virtue in his very counten- 
ance.” Being converted by a Mr. Sherwood, and having studied 
under Allen at Rheims, he was ordained at Soissons in 1590, and, 
after labouring in England for a little more than a year, was arrested 
in London, and hanged with the usual barbarities in Gray’s Inn 
Fields, on December 20, 1591. This life by his brother, though 
brief, is first-hand information, and full of interesting touches, whilst 
it breathes that true piety which carried our forefathers through all 
their terrible trials. 





The Praise of Folly. By Dresiprertus Erasmus. Translated from 
the Latin. And containing Holbein’s Illustrations. London: 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. Glasgow: Thomas H. Morison. 
1887. 


i. is presumably a reprint, for the language is antiquated and 

the diction clumsy ; but no editorial information is vouchsafed. 
There does not seem to be much call for a new edition of the “ Praise 
of Folly” in English. The wit of the writer is undeniable; but in 
this particular work he has to flog very hard to get a gallop out of 
it. The style of the original Latin is artistic and keen, but in an 
English dress it is very tough reading. There is in the work a 
mixture of buffoonery, seriousness, religious bitterness, and far-fetched 
conceit, which makes it rather valuable as a curiosity than useful as 
a philosophic essay. Perhaps it was only reprinted for the sake of 
the prints, which are very numerous, and very like the book itself— 
rather quaint than satisfying. 
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The Child’s Picture Prayer Book. Fifteenth Thousand. London: 
R. Washbourne. 


ii is very pleasing to see that a little book of this description, con- 

taining short prayers well printed in clear type for children, has 
‘had so large a sale. Such success speaks sufficiently of the merits 
cf the book. Morning and night prayers are given, nh the Angelus 
-and Grace at meals, one or two occasional prayers, and half a 
dozen hymns. Prayers at Mass occupy the centre of the book, and 
are accompanied by twelve pictures ot a priest at the different stages 
of the Holy Sacrifice. The pictures are only poorly drawn and 
coloured—so at least the adult eye judges—but the children whom 
we have tried with the volume were delighted. Binding and get up 
are excellent, and the price in cloth (6d.) marvellously cheap. 





Poems.. A Selection from the Works of Lord Brayr. London: 
Robert Washbourne. Anno Jubilwi Vic. Reg. 


VHIS Jubilee reprint of some of Lord Braye’s poems forms a pretty 

volume, containing some interesting lyrics. Its contents are, 

however, very unequal in merit, and the piece entitled ‘“ Amadeus” 
is of a far higher order of merit than any of its companions. 





“'The Story of the Nations.” Jreland. By the Hon. Em1ty 
Law ess. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


real Mr. Gladstone recommended the present generation to 

study for itself the history of Ireland, there has been no lack of 
histories, pamphlets, ‘“‘ sketches,” “stories,” &c., that, from party 
points of view, are intended to throw light upon one period or 
another of its vexed and varied course. As coming from one who 
does not write, professedly at least, in the interest of either political 
school, the: present volume may be welcomed as an addition to the 
list. 

Being one of a series it is necessarily limited in scope, and must 
in shape and size and character be cut down to uniformity with the 
rest of the series. It would, therefore, be unfair to look in its pages 
for new lights on old subjects, or to expect anything in the nature 
of original research or history at first hand; nor is anything of the 
kind aimed at. ‘The most we are entitled to expect is that the facts 
shall be clearly arranged and the narrative told in a graphic and 
attractive style, so that the young reader, for whom the series is 
principally intended, may be induced to go further and study the 
“Story of Ireland” for himself at first hand. How far Miss Lawless 
has succeeded in this design may be fairly questioned. For our- 
selves we must confess that, after reading the volume, our impres- 
sion is not one of satisfaction. ‘The picture it leaves on the mind is 
a blurred one—it is wanting in distinctness, in picturesque effect, in 
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local colour. There are difficulties no doubt, especially in the earlier 
part of the history, in separating fact from fiction and authentic 
tradition from vague popular belief, Indeed, Miss Lawless herself 
repeats.this plea so frequently that we cannot well lose sight of it. 
The repetition becomes a little tedious, and at times suggests that 
the authoress has lost heart with her subject, and in parts the hurried 
narrative and somewhat careless English and punctuation seem to 
bear out the suggestion. A history that begins with the Ice Age and 
is brought down to the present day, all within the limits of 400 
pages, cannot be expected to enter into details or enlarge much 
upon episodes, however interesting. Still, making all due allow- 
ances, Miss Lawless has not made the most of the. materials at her 
disposal; and any one who will compare it with “The Story of 
Treland,”-by the late A. M. Sullivan, a work of similar scope, must 
admit that, for graphic description, for vivid narrative and general 
attractiveness, the present volume is far behind it. 

Perhaps the two most striking features of Irish history are the 
wonderful vitality of the race.in the face of adverse circumstances, 
and the fidelity with which it has clung to the Catholic faith. We 
fail to find in the present volume any adequate explanation or ac- 
knowledgment of those undoubted facts. We do not mean to convey 
that Miss Lawless is unsympathetic with her subject. But while she 
tells us much that is interesting about the English connection—the 
Anglo-Irish Lords of the Pale, the Kildares and Ormondes, and 
Lords Justices—at very few periods of the history does she give us 
any satisfactory insight into the life and habits and condition of the 
native population. Again, though Miss Lawless is justly enthusi- 
astic over the monastic and missionary glories of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries, she gives us a very meagre account of the 
Church’s influence in later ages. She seems to be of opinion that 
the causes which threw Ireland into the arms of Rome at the 
Reformation were political rather than religious, though she tells 
us herself that after the Synod of Whitby, a.pv. 664—surely long 
before the Reformation—Ireland conformed in discipline and 
practice, as well as faith, to the decisions of Rome, and that few 
of her chiefs and none of her people conformed even for a time to 
the new religion. Over400 abbeys were suppressed in Henry VIII.’s 
reign alone, but from the ninth century till then no reference is made 
to them. Of the later penal times we are told practically nothing. 
Indeed Miss Lawless takes a rather optimistic view, and one hardly 
supported by authorities, when she expresses the opinion that the 
Penal Laws were seldom enforced. In any history of Ireland we 
cannot but regard these as grave omissions. 

On the present movement and future prospects of the country, and 
on those portions of the history which have any bearing on them, 
Miss Lawless is careful to hide her own opinion. On the whole we 
may say she aims at being impartial. At times she seems even 
nervously anxious not to appear to take a side, and where we should 
have preferred a more thorough siftivg of the evidence, her impar- 
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tiality is content with mildly condemning both sides. Ofcoming days 
all she can tell us is that “the future confronts us with folded arms, 
smiling blankly.” It is not very clear whether it is the future or 
we who wear the vacuous smile. If the latter, we hardly know 
whether the compliment is due to the reader or the history. The 
space at our disposal prevents us going into details or giving any 
extracts. ‘Though the volume is not without many redeeming 
points, it is, on the whole, disappointing. There is still room fora 
good popular and impartial history of Ireland. 





The Revival of Industries in Ireland. Notes made during a Tour in 
October 1887. By Atrrep Harris. London: P. 8. King 
& Co, Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. Cork: Guy & Co. 


N this pamphlet Mr. Harris gives an extremely interesting account 
of what be saw in actual operation for the industrial training 
of Irish youth by the Christian Brothers, and in various convents, 
and at the Technical School at Dublin. He has also a valuabie 
account of what Mr. Henry has done at Kylemore Castle, and a dis- 
cussion of whether reclamation of waste land “ pays.” His interest 
in the subject and his earnest appeal for State encouragement and 
assistance, and emphatic assertions of native skill and ability in 
trades, arts, and handicrafts, are the more valuable and useful (for 
convincing English readers) because he himself is both an English- 
man and a Protestant. Nothing could be more sympathetic than his 
lively sketch of what he saw for himself among the boys under the 
care of the Christian Brothers at Artane. The fertility of soil and 
climatic advantages of the South where he travelled, equally 
attracted Mr. Harris’s attention, and excited his wonder that the 
English Government should exercise “its reserved power in enforcing 
the payment of rent,” and neglect the instruction and assistance of 
the people. He was struck, as so many English visitors are, with 
the mild climate, with the horticultural possibilities, with the profit 
which farmers and plot-holders might make in supplying the English 
market. He admired the beautiful green Lissoughter marble; and 
a leading Dublin merchant told him “that it costs him as much to 
move it from the quarry to the point of shipment (a distance of nine 
miles or so) as it does to bring asimilar block from Italy to Dublin!” 
“Begging,” he found, was “the prevailing industry” of boys and 
girls at Glengariffe ; and a native of that district assured him that 
“the only way a man can live in Ireland is by going to America!” 
We join the writer in thinking “it is desirable that public opinion 
should be aroused,” in order that the Government may be moved 
and see its way to repair past injustice, and help willing hands. 
His own little pamphlet (of 38 pages) will, we hope, materially 
further this desirable change in English public sentiment. He 
makes practical suggestions on pages 37 and 38; they deserve con- 
sideration. 
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Commentarius in Isaiam Prophetam. Auctore JosepHo KNABEN- 
BAUER, 8.J. Two Vols. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 1887. 


ATHER KNABENBAUERS established reputation as an exe- 
getist, and in particular the acknowledged merit of his earlier 
commentary on Isaias, published some years ago in German, renders 
superfluous any merely general praise of the work now before us. 
The preliminary chapter on the prophetic office, which formed not 
the least interesting portion of the German edition, has, we ure sorry 
to see, found no place in the Latin work; but for this omission the 
author has in some degree made up by a greater fulness in the com- 
mentary itself. The historical introduction to the first volume, the 
dissertation on the unity of authorship prefixed to the second volume, 
the excursus on “the Servant of the Lord,” and stili more, perhaps, 
the successive analyses of the several parts of the great vision, show 
the master’s hand, and may be read with pleasure and profit by those 
who have not time to work through the whole Commentary. 

For a specimen of the exegesis one turns naturally to the 
crucial seventh chapter; and to some observations suggested b 
Father Knabenbauer’s treatment of that chapter we shall devote the 
remainder of the space at our disposal. 

The author states with great clearness and force the grounds on 
which it must be held that “ Emmanuel” can be no other than the 
Messias, and that 4a-almah can no otherwise be adequately rendered 
than by the words % map@évos, “ the Virgin.” For the Emmanuel 
of vii. 14 can be no other than the Emmanuel of viii. 8, 10; the 
parvulus natus—filius datus of ix. 5, 6; the virya de radice Jesse, of 
xi. 1-5; and these several passages are so many successive develop- 
ments of the Messianic idea. And for the significance of the ex- 
pression ha-almah, the evidence derivable from biblical usage, and 
from parallel prophecies (notably Mich. v. 1, 2) is set forth by Father 
Knabenbauer to the best advantage. 

But there are two points in his treatment of this chapter which 
appear to us to cull for some remark. He has’ not, we venture to 
think, provided an adequate answer to the question: In what sense 
was the child-bearing Virgin a sign to Achaz, or, rather, to the House 
of David? And in his interpretation of the clause which the Vul- 
gate renders wt sciat reprobare malum et eligere bonum, he has perhaps 
not been well advised in departing from the interpretation which he 
adopted in his earlier work. To take this last point first, it must 
suffice to observe here that, as the age at which achild arrives at the 
use of reason, so as to be capable of distinguishing right from wrong, 
is taken in verse 16 as a measure of time, the phrase by which the age 
is expressed can hardly bear a different sense (as Father Knaben- 
bauer would now have it) in the previous verse. In insisting upon 
this we should only be applying a canon which the author himself 
knows well how to use. For if, as he rightly contends, the meaning 
of the phrase butyrum et mel comedet in verse 15 is to be gathered from 
its sense in verse 22, still more is it imperative on the expositor to 
interpret the other clause in question by its force in the very next 
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verse. And, if it be so interpreted, the version ut sciat, &c., must give 
place to donec seiet or quo tempore sciet. 

And now to return to the sign. The difficulty has been raised 
from the earliest times (we state it in the words of Father Coleridge) : 
“‘ How could a miraculous conception, to be brought about so many 
centuries later, be a sign to a particular family that their present 
imminent danger of extinction would be averted?” And another 
modern Catholic exegetist, Father Patrizi, urges the difficulty home by 
putting the dilemma: Either Achaz believed the assurances of Isaias, 
or he did not. If he believed the promise of proximate deliverance, 
there was no need of a more far-reaching prophecy to confirm his 
faith. If he did not believe the nearer promise, what was to make 
him give credence to the remoter? Now, we must confess to a sense 
of dissatisfaction with such solutions of this difficulty as are offered 
in those modern works which we have been able to consult; and it 
does not seem to us that Father Knabenbauer entirely supplies the 
desideratum. All that he says is excellent and to the point, as far as 
it goes, but something seems to be lacking to the fulness of his ex- 
position. He reminds us that Holy Scripture affords other examples 
of future events proposed by God as “ signs” of present truths (viz., 
Exod. iii. 12; 1 Kings, ii. 34, x. 1-9; 4 Kings, xix. 29); he tells 
us that the prediction of a future event by a duly accredited prophet 
is itself a sign de presenti; and he gives the example of a trusted 
physician who should say to his patient—“ So confident am I that 
you will recover, and that speedily, that I propose to take an excur- 
sion with you in three weeks’ time ’—to which example we may add 
another, suggested by Father Coleridge, that, namely, of an inspired 
Saint who should encourage a faltering Pontiff by reminding him 
of our Lord’s promises as to the indefectibility of the Church. But 
as against all this, or rather as against the adequateness of this ex- 
planation, the following considerations appear to us to tell fatally :— 

First of all, the two principal members of the explanation do not 
seem to hang together. It is true that a promise made by an 
accredited prophet—still more a renewal, with added wondrous details, 
of former promises, as in the case before us—is a most powerful sign 
de presenti. But then, if this sign de presenti were the thing 
primarily intended in the words, “the Lord himself will give you a 
sign,” the parallelism with Exod. 1ii. 12, and the other passages re- 
ferred to, would fail; for in those instances the thing primarily 
intended is not a sign de presenti but a future sign retrospective in 
its significance. ‘lake, for instance, Exod. iii. 12, where God says to 
Moses, “I will be with thee (Cf. Emmanuel, Nobiseum Dus), and 
this shalt thou have for a sign that I have sent thee; when thou 
shalt have brought My people out of Egypt thou shalt offer sacrifice 
upon this mountain.” Here it is evident that the primary sign is 
the fulfilment of the promise, and that this primary sign is retro- 
spective in its nature. It points back to a fact in the past, or rather, 
as Patrizi points out, to a spiritual aspect of that fact, namely, that it 
had come to pass through the special providence of God : hoc habebis 
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signum quod miserim te. So also it is said to Saul (1 Kings x. 1): 
“ And this shall be a sign unto thee that God hath anointed thee 
to be prince,” after which a series of events is predicted. In both 
these cases the actual prediction as distinct from its fulfilment is itself 
asign de presenti, asign full of comfort and encouragement ; still, it is 
a sign only in a quite secondary and dependent sense. _ If, then, these 
cases are really parallel, as we believe they are, with Isai. vii. 14 (or, 
rather, with Isai. vii. 14-16, for we hold that the three verses must be 
taken together as forming one whole), then the theory of a signum de 
presenti, as the thing primarily intended in the prophecy, must be 
dropped. But now, if the fulfilment of the prophecy is, as in the 
supposed parallel cases, the primary sign, we are driven back upon 
the old ditiiculty, How could the child-bearing Virgin be a sign to 
Achaz and his contemporaries? ‘The sacrifice on the mountain was 
to be offered hy Moses himself, to whom the promise in Exod. iii. 12 
was made, and the signs promised to Saul in 1 Kings x. 1-9 were 
to fall within his own personal experience. Is it not then only too 
clear that the parallelism breaks down? We believe that the answer 
to the difficulty lies in the twofold consideration (1) that the sign is 
promised, not to Achaz individually, but to the House of David; 
and (2) that the prediction (verses 14-16) has two members, one be- 
longing to the remote, the other to the near future. The birth of the 
Virgin-born was to be the final and crowning sign to the House of 
David, which in its corporate capacity should survive to the time of 
that miraculous birth, a sign that throughout its long and chequered 
history God had indeed been with it, ever mindful of His promises. 
On the other hand, for Achaz and his compeers the wasting of Syria 
and Ephraim within three or four years was to be the sign that the 
machinations of the enemies of the royal house had been defeated 
(as by that time they would have been defeated), not without a 
special interpretation of divine Providence. 

We are aware that an objection can be raised against this view, 
that it seems to reckon to the account of the sign what really be- 
longs to the res signata. But this objection, into a discussion of 
which our limits forbid us to enter, is, we think, more apparent 
than real. Dominus ipse dabit vobis signum: in any adequate interpre- 
tation of these words the full future force of the verb, and the full 
personal force of the pronoun (in this case relating to a corporate 
personality), must be given. And it is in this particular that Father 
— exposition appears to us to leave something to be 

esired. 


Foreigner and Nationalist. By Em1te Picné (Canadian Priest). 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 


HIS is a bright, readable pamphlet by the author of “ Pour 
l’Irlande.” It gives some of the reasons that excite his sym- 
pathy for the National cause, and contains a graphic picture of the 
trials of a Catholic priest whose lot is cast among Ulster Orange- 
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men. He makes some witty and telling points at the expense of 
Baron de Grancey, to whose work, ‘‘ Chez Paddy,” his larger work 
was a reply. As the opinion of a priest and foreigner, who has 
spent several years in Ireland, his testimony is valuable. 





The Writings of St. Patrick. A Revised Translation, with Notes, 
Critical and Historical. By the Rev. Grorace Tuomas SToKEs, 
D.D., and the Rev. Cnartes H. H. Wriaut, D.D., M.A. 
Uncontroversial Edition. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


HIS is a translation of the “Hymn” and “ Confession” of St. 
Patrick, and of his “ Epistle to Coroticus.” The “ Opuscula” 
and “Canons” have not been included, as their authenticity has 
been disputed ; and, as the work is designed on a strictly ‘‘ unsec- 
tarian basis,” no question of controversy is raised in the notes. The 
translation seems to have been made with great care, scrupulous 
accuracy being aimed at rather than literary grace. The notes are 
valuable, but rather too numerous for an edition that claims a 
devotional rather than a critical scope. Some may question the 
expediency of “uncontroversial” editions. An “ uncontroversial ” 
edition of the Bible, for instance, would be a microscopic curiosity. 
It is only fair to the translators, however, to say that they have 
conscientiously adhered to the plan they proposed to themselves, 
and have made a free and fair use of Catholic authorities on the 
subject. 





Fluffy. By M. F.8. Second Edition. 


Catherine Grown Older. _A Sequel to “Catherine Hamilton.” By 
M. F.S. Second Edition. Both ir the “ Catholic Premium- 
Book Library.” London: R. Washbourne. 1888. 


F there are many other volumes of the “ Premium-Book Library ” 
as good as these two, Catholics have no right to complain of the 
inferiority of their own juvenile literature. Having read “ Catherine 
Grown Older” after the perusal of several juvenile books of the better 
sort among the non-Catholic publications of last Christmas, we felt 
strongly how superior to the best of them it is in all the elements of 
matter, motive, and action, while not inferior in point of style. 
“ Flutfy ” deserves a share in the same praise. One is the story of a 
girl growing into womanhood, and passing through that period of 
soul’s trial when school-girlish sentiment is apt to die a natural death, 
and not be replaced, in too many instances, } a more solid founda- 
tion for the religion of life. Catherine is taught by adversity to 
take to her heart the sentence of the “ Imitation: ” ‘ To suffer, there- 
fore, is what awaits thee if thou art resolved to love Jesus and con- 
stantly to follow Him,” which had been a pet sentence of hers, 
when younger and quite unconscious that it need be acted on as 
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well as admired. The girl reader will learn a lesson, too, in the 
artless narrative. Fluffy is one of the army of London waifs and 
strays, and shows what good raw stuff some of them may be. It is 
also a natural story not overdone. Boys will like it. 





Angeli Dei; or, Stories of Angels. Selected and adapted from the Ger- 
man of Rev. Dr. JosepH A. Ketter. “Catholic Premium- 
Book Library.” London: R. Washbourne. 1887. 


i“ little volume is of a more serious character than the two just 

mentioned volumes of the same ‘‘ Library,” but it is an attrac- 
tive book for any good boy or girl. It contains a collection of short 
stories of angelic appearances or intervention in the interests of the 
souls whom they guard, beginning with the historic apparitions and 
ending with some modern instances of real or devoutly supposed 
intervention of the guardian angels of children. A book for young 
people to keep by them, and read a story at a time now and then, to 
think over between times. 





The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By DANIEL DEFOE. 
Edited by Rosa MutHottanp. With Illustrations. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


Waifs of a Christmas Morning, and other Tales. By JOSEPHINE 
Hannan. Illustrated by Isasi, M. WuitaGreave. Dublin: 
W. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


OBINSON CRUSOE is the most popular story of adventure 
that ever was written. Many passages in the original are 
unsuitable for the minds of young Catholic readers; on the other 
hand, new and fanciful forms fall short of the simple attractiveness 
of Defoe’s tale. The difficulty is now overcome in a carefully 
edited edition, leaving out all undesirable passages, and giving us 
the “real original” Robinson Crusoe, ready for the free enjoyment 
of boys and girls in Catholic homes and schools. 

The author of “Told in the Gloaming,” “Leo,” &c., gives us 
“Waifs of a Christmas Morning,” a quarto, well got up, with large 
type and outline illustrations. it will be a suitable present for girls 
who have got beyond children’s stories. The first tale is marred by 
improbability, not to say impossibility, in the shipwreck. The 
other tales are better, and the sketched story of the blind organist 
who shelters a poor child, is the best of all. Is it not a mistake— 
from a practical point of view—to let any of our energy run itself 
out in literature beyond children, and yet below the experienced 
thoughts of the older world? To avoid the risk of wasting power, 
it would be wiser to aim definitely at pleasing one class of readers 
or the other; the border-land is too vague and small. 
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Differential and Integral Calculus with Application. By A. G. 
GREENHILL. Macmillan. 1886. 


N R. GREENHILL treats in an interesting and even attractive 

manner a subject which in its usual form is calculated to 
repel the student. In his book we also find good print and carefully 
drawn diagrams—desiderata in all mathematical treatises. But even 
without these advantages the book would, we are convinced, be of 
real service not only to the ordinary mathematical student, but also 
to electricians and engineers who have to make use of so many of 
the formule of pure mathematics. Many practical mathematicians, 
we fear, take the formule on faith, without any thorough appre- 
ciation of their force or scope. Mr. Greenhill’s treatise will open to 
them an easy and interesting manner of becoming acquainted with 
the methods used in obtaining the principal formule they have to 
use, and thus render their work less purely mechanical and more 
intellectual. 





Corrispondenza epistolare tra Leopoldo I., Imperatore, ed il Padre Marco 
@ Aviano, Capuccino; dai manoscritti originali tratta e pub- 
blicata da ONNo Ktopp. Graz: Publishing Society of Styria. 
1888. 


MONGST the literary gifts which Catholic Germany laid at the 
A feet of Leo XIII., on the occasion of his Golden Jubilee, the 
above work seems to deserve special mention. Five years ago Dr. 
Klopp brought out his great work on the Siege of Vienna in 1682, 
and Tofeat of the Turks, which Christendom owed, under God, to the 
Emperor Leopold I. and Pope Innocent XI. Incidentally, this work 
of his threw much new light on Marco d’Aviano, an Italian Capu- 
chin, whose activity, prudence, and valour contributed very much to 
the above happy result. The Jubilee of the Pope gave Dr. Kropp 
an excellent occasion for bringing out the correspondence between 
the Emperor and the Capuchin in this splendid volume, which does 
honour to both editor and publisher. Marco d’Aviano met the 
Emperor in 1680, and became so attached to the monarch that 
for nineteen years, down to his holy death, which happened August 
13, 1699, at Vienna, he enjoyed the fullest confidence of Leopold I., 
who asked the friar’s advice on the most urgent and critical occasions. 
The Emperor’s letters, except one, are all originals, and are kept in 
the Capuchin archives, in Venice. The few letters written by the 
Empress, Eleonora of Bavaria, witness to her piety and readiness of 
mind in weighing grave questions either of religion or politics. The 
letters of Marco d’Aviano to the Emperor are among the treasures 
of the Imperial “Haus- und Hof-Archiv.” The occurrence of the 
ominous words “ manca” and “ mancano” now and then in the text 
show unmistakably that not a few documents are missing from this 
valuable collection. 

We do not like the learned editor's method of abstaining from 
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adding any foot-notes whatever in illustration of the text. He has 
done this chiefly to escape any temptation to write in full a history 
of the Emperor and his friend. As it stands, however, we heartily 
welcome the work, 4 monument of the piety of the Emperor and the 
enlightened zeal of his Capuchin friend. Leibnitz, when he heard of 
the Emperor’s death, praised him in this distich :— 


Aiternum decus Austriadum, Léopolde, probasti, 
Et Sancti et Magni nomina stare simul. 


The correspondence, which is in the best Italian, extends from 
1680 to 1699, and includes no less than 331 documents. A feature 
of the Emperor’s character which is shown, is a confidence in God 
shining most brightly in the more critical moments of his agi- 
tated life. Marco d’Aviano, who rendered immense service to State 
and Church in Austria and Hungary, died in the presence of 
the Emperor and the Empress, August 18,1699. ‘The Emperor, 
my lord, and myself,” wrote the Empress to Padre Cosmo da Castel- 
franco, “ have just received his blessing and witnessed his saintly 
death. It has pierced our hearts.” We may hope that this publica- 
tion will move Austrian Catholics to ask the Holy See for an inquiry 
into the heroic virtues of Padre Marco d’Aviano. 

BELLESHEIM. 





“The Expositor’s Bible.” Edited by W. Ropertson Nicott, M.A. 
Genesis. By M. Dovs, D.D. The First and Second Book a, 
Samuel. By W. G. Biacxiz, D.D., LL.D. Two Vols. St. 
Mark’s Gospel. By G. A. Coapwick, D.D. Colossians and Phile- 
mon. By A. Mactaren, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

Lectures on the Ephesians. By R. W. Darr, M.A. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1887. 

St. — First Epistle. By J.J. Lias,M.A. London: Nisbet & Co. 
1887. 

The Christian Fulfilments and Uses of the Levitical Sin-offering. By 
Rev. H. Batcuetor. London: Nisbet & Co. 1887. 


| en of the nature of the above do not call for anything 

beyond the briefest notice in a Catholic periodical. They are 
suited rather for the general reader than for the student. The treat- 
ment is mostly of a homiletic character; they contain little or 
nothing that is doctrinal or controversial. With the single excep- 
tion of Mr. Batchelor’s Book on the “ Sin-Offering,” there is hardly 
a sentence that would offend a Catholic reader. Some of the volumes 
are not without considerable literary merit. Dr. Dods’ “ Genesis,” 
and Dr. Chadwick’s “St. Mark” deserve special praise. The abun- 
dant supply of Scriptural literature shows what a large demand there 
is for such books among Protestant readers. 
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The Classical Review. Nos. 4-7—May-July, 1887. London: 
David Nutt. 


i Review continues to maintain the high position it has taken 

as a useful and critical record of contemporary classical philo- 
logy and literature. The greater part is naturally taken up with 
reviews and notices of new publications, whether English or foreign, 
in the domain of textual criticism, antiquities, paleography, and 
philology, as applied to Latin and Greek literature. It was high 
time that English scholarship should be represented by such a 
review. The summaries of periodicals, mostly foreign, are briefly and 
well done. Perhaps the most interesting article is the one by “a 
French University Professor,” presumably M. Salomon Reinach, on 
the present state of classical education in France. This well-written 
and instructive letter will suggest matter for thought to our English 
educationalists. On the whole, classical studies would not appear to 
be in a very healthy way in France—at least not in the lycées and 
other Government schools. Altogether the Classical Review ought 
certainly to find its way into the hands of the staffs of all our great 
colleges. 





Hooks of Debotion and Spiritual Reading. 


1. The Catholic Pilgrim’s Guide to Rome. London: Burns & Oates ; 
Dublin : Gill & Son. 

2. The Catholic Child’s Hymn-Book. By FRANK PENTRILL. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1888. 

3. Requiescant: a Little Book of Anniversaries. By Many E. §S. 
LeatuLey. London: Burns & Oates. 1888. 

4. Manuale pii Sacerdotis. Ex operibus 8. M. de Ligorio excerpsit 
et latine reddidit unus ex sacerdotibus C.SS.R. Ratisbonz, 
&c.: Fr. Pustet. 1887. 

5. The Carmel of St. Theresa in Pondicherry. From the French of 

bed Rev. L. Renevier. Calcutta: Catholic Orphan Press. 
Z 

. Readings with the Saints. By a Priest of the Diocese of Clifton. 
London: Burns & Oates. 

. Our Lady of Good Counsel in Genezzano. By ANNE R. BENNETT. 
New York, &c. : Benziger Brothers. 1888. 

. Saint Joseph’s Help. From the German of Dr. J. A. KeLxer. 
London: R. Washbourne. 1888. 

. A Treatise of Prayer. By the Blessed Joun FisueEr, Bishop 
and Martyr. A Reprint of an old Translation. Edited by a 
Monk of Fort Augustus. London: Burns & Oates. 1887. 

10. De Spiritu Societatis Jesu. Auctore Jutio Costa-RossetTI!, 

ejusd. Soc. Friburgi Brisgovie: Herder. 1888. 
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. The Christian Armed. In Verse. By Rev. J. J. Huaaarp. 


London: Burns & Oates. 


. The Blessed will know each other in Heaven. By the Abbé Exe 


Méric, D.D. ‘Translated from the French by Mrs. J. 
Ringer. London: Burns & Oates. 1888, 


. Lhe Incarnate Word and Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By the Rev. 


GEORGE TickELL, 8.J. London: Burns & Oates. 


. Clare's Sacrifice. A Tale for First Communicants. By C. M. 


O’Hara. London: R. Washbourne. 1887. 


. The Most Holy Rosary. Translated from the German of Rev. 


W. Cramer, by the Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R. New 
York, &c.: Benziger Brothers. 

Jesus calls thee! By J. 8S. Fretcner. London: R. Wash- 
bourne. 1887. 

Emmanuel ; or, the Infancy and the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ 
reproduced in the Mysteries of the Tabernacle. By Mrs. ABEL 
Ram. London: Burns & Oates. 


. Lays of St. Joseph's Chapel, Nos. 4, 5,and 6. London: Burns & 


Oates. Shefhield: Pawson & Brailsford. 


. The Offices of Holy Week. New and revised Edition. London: 


Burns & Oates. 


. Sister Rose and the Mass of Reparation. Translated from the 


French by the Rev. F. M.Grupens, C.R.P. London: Burns 
& Oates. 


. Life of the Ven. Jean Gabriel Perboyre. Translated from the 


French by the Lady Crane Frinpine. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1887. 


. The Life of St. Cajetan. ‘Translated from the Italian by 


Lady Herpert. With a Preface by the BisHop oF 
Satrorp. London: T. Richardson & Son. 1888. 


. For Faith and Fatherland. By Mrs. M. J. O'Conner and 


Jamrs G. Barry. Dublin: M. H.Gill & Son. 1888. 


24. Spiritual Retreats. By Archbishop Porter. London: Burns 


& Oates. 


25. Passing Thoughts. London: Burns & Oates. 
26. 


Month of St. Joseph. By the Abbé Ber.iovux. Translated from 
the French by ELEANoR CHoLMELEY. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
& Son. 1888. 

Mirror of the Virtues of Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia Pelletier. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1888. 

The Heart of St. Francis of Sales. Vdited by the Very Rev. 
Greorce Porter, 8.J. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 


1. ‘ Guide is just too late; if it had been offered for sale in 

December and January last, there would have been many 
more buyers. On the principle that a little is better than nothing 
the book may be welcomed. It is chiefly made up of a list of the 
Roman churches, with notices of the relics which are possessed by 
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each, and of the Saints who have frequented them. As there is both 
an Italian and a French version of it, we presume it is a translation ; 
but this is not stated. 

2. Some of these effusions are not hymns, and some of them are 
not children’s hymns. ‘If you should tempted be to steal, As devils 
moon a child to do,” is very grown-up indeed. The Orphan’s 

rayer is unreal, for a child. “The reptiles of our land He led to 
the sea-shore, And they at His command Sank to arise no more,” 
is about the most prosaic presentment of the ancient story that we 
have ever seen. There is, however, piety, good teaching, and some 
power of versification in this small book. 

3. A book of “ birth-days” of the dead, arranged with prayers 
and verses, spaces being left for the names of departed friends. 
Some of the Saints’ names are not accurate. For example, St. 
Benedict Bishop (January 12) was not a Bishop at all, much less 
“Bishop of Northumberland.” St. Sebastian (January 19) was 
martyred, not at Milan, butin Rome. There were surely no “ Friars 
Preachers” in the third century ? (May 8). St. Gertrude the Great 
was not an Abbess. The manual will no doubt be eagerly taken up, 
as it seems both to suggest a want and to supply it. 

4. Some priests like to read their prayers in Latin, and to these a 
small “ manuale,” edited and translated by a Redemptionist Father, 
may be recommended. The prayers and considerations are, of course, 
beyond all criticism, since they are the very words of 8. Alfonso 
himself, and the Latin version is less stiff than we generally expect, 
approximating in a respectable degree to the inimitable vernacular 
of the holy Doctor. The profitableness of the book for priests in 
this country is diminished by the fact that it has nothing, or next to 
nothing, about mission work; the picture of a good pious priest 
which is given at the beginning is that.of one who has nothing to 
do but say his prayers, study an occasional sermon, and hear a few 
confessions. Another defect is the absence of references to any 
edition of 8. Alfonso, and of all attempt to verify his citations. 

5. A fairly executed translation of a pious, if somewhat exaggerated, 
account of the foundation and history of Carmelite houses of Indian 
women at Pondicherry and at Karikal. The translator expresses 
the hope—in which we heartily join—that the brochure may be the 
means of inducing English Catholics and others to send some assis- 
ance to these two interesting “Carmels,” in which the daughters of 
sa Theresa offer their prayers and austerities for the conversion of 

ndia. 

6. A “ Priest of the Diocese of Clifton” has compiled a volume of 
sayings of the Saints, classified under the headings of the various 
virtues. Many of the extracts are extremely short, consisting merely 
of three or four lines, or even less. Others, however, are longer and 
more full. A book of this kind always has its uses, for purposes of 
meditation and for sermons. Had each passage been furnished with 
its proper reference, the book would have had very much greater- 
value; but perhaps this could hardly be expected. It may be ob- 
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served that the authors cited are not exclusively canonized or beati- 
fied Saints, since we find among them the Curé d’Ars, Anna Maria 
Taigi, and Pére Eudes. 

7. Monsignor Dillon’s exhaustive account of the miraculous pic- 
ture of our Lady at Genezzano has already been abridged by him- 
self. The volume before us is a still smaller abridgment. It forms 
a very handy manual, neatly got up in small 8vo, of some 230 pp. 
We do not agree with the compiler that the Church has “sifted ” 
and approved the legend of the holy picture’s miraculous translation 
from Scutari to Genezzano. The brief of Benedict XIV., to which 
reference is made, only says that there is a “ pious tradition” to 
that effect. But the devotion to Our Lady of Good Counsel is un- 
doubtedly among the most remarkable developments of the cultus of 
the Blessed Virgin, and as such merits the attention of theologians 
and the warm interest of all devout Catholics. The compiler’s in- 
troduction would be the better for a little revision. ‘The shadow 
of St. Peter’s apron curing the sick ” is new to us. 

8. The Benedictine nun who a short time since gave us a trans- 
lation of Dr. Keller’s “ Angeli Dei,” now offers in an English dress 
the same writer’s volume of stories about St. Joseph and the power 
and efficacy of his intercession. The translation is well and carefully 
done. The stories themselves are, most of them, quite modern, and 
full of edification and devotion. The book is prettily got up, and 
suitable for a present. 

9. The very interesting translation of Blessed John Fisher's 
“Treatise of Prayer,” which was published about 1640 by an English 
Benedictine monk (probably Father Anthony Batt), is here re- 
printed. The holy Bishop and Martyr treats the subject in three 
parts; he first sets down the reasons why we must pray, next the 
fruits of prayer, and lastly the method of praying. The first two 
parts contain much ascetical theology, whilst the last is mystical 
teaching of the best kind—simple, clear, and distinguished by com- 
mon sense. With all our ‘‘ manuals” and “ methods,” these devo- 
tional and earnest words of the dying days of the old English Church 
will teach the reader many things; and they must always be doubly 
treasured as the legacy of an English martyr, containing the essence 
of his own spiritual life. The monastic editor has enriched this 
reprint with an excellent introduction and many useful notes. 

10. Father Costa-Rossetti’s Latin tractate on the spirit of the 
Society of Jesus seems to be intended principally as a textbook for 
the novices of the Society. It is scholastically written, with all the 
formality and precision of an author who has brought out a success- 
ful Moral Philosophy. Its contents will interest many outside the 
Society, seeing that it quotes copiously from the constitution, the 
general meetings, the legislation of the Holy See, and the writings 
of celebrated Jesuits. The author is a little too apt, as a good 
Jesuit, to prove the excellence of his institute by enumerating all the 
pros and studiously ignoring the cons. The chapter on the dress of 
the Society may be recommended as more amusing than most of the 
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others. ‘I'he writer is a little hard pressed to prove that the original 
ordinance—that the dress should be that of the secular clergy of the 
locality—is perfectly reconcilable with the modern practice of wear- 
ing a distinctive garb. The section on “hats” is also entertaining. 
It seems that the lay-brothers of the Society (in this point not unlike 
all other lay-brothers) have required a succession of the sternest 
decrees to prevent them from wearing the wrong kind of hat. 

11. The writer has put the penny Catechism into “ verse.” He 
entreats the reader not to examine his production as critic, but “ to 
read it as a Christian.” With every respect for excellent intentions, 
it is difficult to preserve a Christian temper when one finds the truths 
of Christianity disguised in such wretched doggerel. We prefer not 
to quote any of it. 

12. The Professor of Moral Theology at the Sorbonne has written 
a short but very eloquent treatise on the glory of Heaven, which is 
hardly done justice to by its title. The attributes of the glorified 
body are well described. The beatitude of the soul required, 
perhaps, a more scientific handling, in order to bring out, as far as 
possible, how the vision of the Infinite fills and inebriates the limited 
capacity of a human heart. The translation of the passage from 
Dante’s “ Paradiso,” p. 53, is certainly wrong; the word “ after- 
wards,” which makes nonsense, should be “ therefore.” 

13. Father George Tickell, in a beautifully printed little book 
(which would be the better for some kind of an index), explains in 
clear English the theology of the adoration of the Incarnate Word, 
and the development of that theology in the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. ‘The substance of his pages, he tells us, is taken from 
Cardinal Franzelin’s “De Verbo Incarnato.” The piety which 
Father Tickell mingles with his exposition will be much appreciated 
by priests and cultured laity who study his, words. 

14, A very “eloquent ” convent-written story for first Communion. 
A little girl is to make her first Communion; on the very eve she 
has the chance of going to Ireland to her mother; if she goes, she 
misses her first Communion with the rest. The “ sacrifice” consists 
in her declining to go. We were really prepared to find that it was 
the other way about—that the sacrifice was to be her giving up her 
first Communion (that is, having it put off for a ml or two) and 
going home as her relations seemed to wish. But the little tale is 
devotional and sweet, even if the writer's language sometimes runs 
away with her. 

15. Father Grimm’s labours for S. Alfonso and for Our Lady are 
well known. We have here thirty-one considerations, adapted for 
May or October, on devotion to Our Lady and on the mysteries of 
the Holy Rosary, with examples and prayers. The book has the 
imprimatur of the Archbishop of New York. 

16. A little book containing reasonings and devout reflections 
adapted to assist persons who are in indecision as to joining the 
Church. It is authorized by the Cardinal Archbishop. 

17. A series of devout reflections in the eloquent and picturesque 
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style with which those who have read Mrs. Ram’s other writings are 
familiar. The subject of the book is sufficiently described in the 
title. 

18. The devout and graceful writer of the series of brochures 
called “ Lays of St. Joseph’s Chapel” has sent us three more, con- 
taining not only very fair verses on St. Agnes, St. Dorothy, St. 
Margaret, Virgin and Martyr, &c., but also several useful intro- 
ductory notices, and a story in prose. The series, when complete, 
will form an acceptable set of “‘ readings with the Saints,” adapted 
especially for the young. . 

19. The type of this Holy Week book is rather small, but it is 
clear and good. In other respects it is admirable, containing, as it 
does, the whole of the Offices without abbreviation or reference. 
The Psalms are pointed for chanting. 

20. We do not learn from the rather confused biographical notice 
with which this little book begins, either the date of Rister Rose’s 
birth, or the place where she was born, or even her name. She was 
a poor woman, who, after marrying and dedicating a son to the priest- 
hood at the cost of great sacrifices, went into 2 convent—we are not 
told what convent, but it may be presumed it was the Norbertine 
house at Bonlieu, in France—and died in 1882. She was a woman 
of singular virtue and tenacity of purpose, and it is to her that we 
owe the arch-confraternity of the ‘“‘ Mass of Reparation,” erected by 
Leo XIII., April 27, 1886. The idea of this devotion is that the 
associates hear one or more Mass on Sundays, in addition to that 
which is of obligation, in order to make reparation to Almighty God 
for the sin of those who neglect them. 

21. The name is not given of the writer of the original from which 
Lady Clare Feilding has translated this moving and edifying bio- 
graphy of one who is certain to be raised before long on the altars of 
the Church. The translation, however, reads easily, and affords 
evidence of care and skill. Jean Perboyre was a priest of the Con- 
gregation of St. Vincent de Paul, and was martyred in China in 1840. 
The story of his tortures is almost too terrible to read ; and yet what 
better remedy can there be against worldliness than this picture of a 
French priest of our own day enduring with unshaken courage and 
saintly resignation a martyrdom worthy of the most heroic days of 
Christianity ? 

22. We are not told from what Italian life of St. Cajetan Lady 
Herbert has translated this useful addition to the spiritual reading of 
the clergy. It need only be said that the Bishop of Salford highly 
recommends it. St. Cajetan sanctified by his life the cities of Rome 
and Naples, and many of the cities of North Italy, in the early part 
of the sixteenth century. He founded the Theatines, the first order 
of Regular Clerks—(the expression, “‘ Regular Clergy,” used by 
Lady Herbert, has surely a different meaning in ordinary English)— 
with the special purpose of reforming the priesthood. The Bishop 
of Salford says he is the Patriarch of the Regular Clerks, and 
numbers the Society of Jesus among the congregations of his insti- 
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tute. St. Cajetan and his companions took their vows in 1524, St. 
Ignatius made his ten years later ; and Father Lancicius, in his work, 
“De prestantii Instituti,” enumerates fifty-eight points in which 
the Society differs from every other Congregation of Clerks 
Regular. 

53. Mrs. Morgan O’Connell has written a spirited and sympathetic 
memoir of Father Daniel O’Daly, in religion Father Dominic de 
Rosario, an Irish Dominican, who spent his life mostly abroad, but 
who laboured much for his country in the seventeenth century. He 
wrote the “ History of the Geraldines.” Mr. J. G. Barry narrates the 
history of Sir John Bourke of Brittas, a gentleman of county 
— who was hanged by the Protestants for his faith, in 
1607. 

24, Archbishop Porter’s notes of three “ retreats,” given at Roe- 
hampton in 1881, 1885, and 1886, will be welcomed by many besides 
those who attended them. There are four discourses for each of the 
eight days of the several retreats. Although they seem to have been 
primarily intended for ladies, as may be gathered from the allusions 
in the traditionally facetious “3 p.m.” considerations, their earnest- 
ness and practical character will recommend them to all. 

25. A writer, under whose initials we read the name of the author 
of the ‘“Monumenta ritualia ecclesie Anglicane,” republishes a 
short volume of “thoughts” for Lent and Holy Week. They are 
solemn and eloquently expressed. 

26. Miss Cholmeley here presents us with another of the Abbé 
Berlioux’s useful and pious “months” of devotion. It is well 
translated. 

27. The saintly person whose virtues are lovingly described in 
these pages is the foundress of the Institute of the Good Shepherd. 
This congregation, now so well known in England and Ireland, was 
originally established by the Venerable Father John Eudes in 1641. 
According to his regulations, however, each house was to be inde- 
pendent ; there was to be no “Généralat.” Mother Le Pelletier, in 
1835, obtained the consent of the Holy See to establish filiations 
from the house at Angers, of which she,was Superior, which should 
still retain their dependence on that house. This alteration of policy 
has succeeded wonderfully. The book now before us contains a very 
i chapter on the history of the “‘ Good Shepherd” in these 
islands. 

28. The fashion of “editing” little books containing small spiritual 
“ doses” for every day in the month seems to grow ; and doubtless it 
is in many respects a convenient one. These thirty-one considerations 
on the interior spirit of St. Francis of Sales are well chosen and care- 
fully translated, and they will be found useful for meditation and 
spiritual reading. 


*,* Several Book Notices and the text of the Condemned Rosminian 
propositions have to be kept until July. 
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Record of Roman Documents, 


AssociATION OF PRaAyER for all the Bishops of the Catholic 
world : enriched with many Indulgences. Names will be inscribed 
in Rome ; first name on the list is Leo XIII. (S. C.de Prop.) Vid. 
Tablet, March 3, 1888. 

BreatiricaTions.—The following Beatifications have been 
solemnized in the Loggia of S. Peter’s :— 

Jan. 22, 1888.—Blessed Louis Marie Grignon de Montfort, of the 
Third Order of S. Dominic, Founder of the Congregations of the 
Missionaries of the Company of Mary and of the Daughters of 

‘Wisdom. Vid. Tablet, Jan. 28 and Feb. 4, 1888. 

Jan. 29, 1888.—Blessed Clement Mary Hofbauer, Priest of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. Vid. Tablet, Feb. 4 and 
Feb. 11, 1888. 

Feb. 5, 1888.—Blessed Egidio Maria de San Giuseppe, Lay- 
brother of the Observantine Franciscans. Vid. Tablet, Feb. 11 and 
Feb. 18, 1888. 

Feb. 12, 1888.—Blessed Felice da Nicosia, Capuchin Lay-brother. 
Vid. Tablet, Feb. 18, 1888. 

Feb. 19, 1888.—Blessed John Baptist de la Salle, Founder of the 
Congregation of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. Vid. Tabdet, 
Feb. 25 and March 3, 1888. 

Feb. 26, 1888.—Blessed Josephine Mary of Saint Agnes—com- 
monly called Ines de Beniganim—professed religious of the August- 
inian Order. Vid. Tablet, March 3 and March 10, 1888. 

The following servants of God are passing through the preparatory 
processes of Beatification :— 

Venerable Bartholomew Capitanio, First Founder of the Sisters 
of Charity in Lovere, near Brescia. 

Venerable Glicerius Landriani, Novice of the Congregation of 
Regular Poor Clerks of the Mother of God. 

Venerable Margaret Dufrost de Lajemmerais, of Youville, Widow, 
Foundress of the Sisters of Charity, of Marianopolis. 

Venerable Father Avila, Spaniard. 

Grassi, of the Oratory. 
Perboyre, of the Congregation of the Mission. 
Ancina, Bishop of Saluzzo, of the Oratory. 
Chanel, Marist, martyred in Oceanica. 
Pirotti, of the Pious Schools. 
Julia Biliart, Foundress of the Institute of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame. 
Alice Clerc, Foundress of the Congregation of Notre 
Dame. 
- Francis Libermann, a converted Jew, Founder of the 
Congreyation of the Holy Ghost and of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 
Vid. Tablet, March 10, 1888. 
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Berretta, Purpte.—By Apostolic Brief, dated Feb. 3, 1888, 
all Patriarchs, Archbishops, and Bishops are allowed to wear a 
purple berretta. Vid. Tablet, March 3, 1888. 

ANONIZATION.—On Sunday, Jan. 8, 1888, were solemnly 
canonized :— 

The Seven Founders of the Servite Order. 

S. Peter Claver, Apostle of the Negroes. 

S. John Berchmans. ‘ 

S. Alphonsus Rodriguez; all three of the Company of Jesus. Vid. 
Tablet, Jan. 21, 1888. 

CARDINALS, Honours DUE To.—The deacons of the throne may 
wear sacred vestments, and the assisting clergy can and ought to 
be vested, each according to his orders, when a Cardinal celebrates 
outside his diocese. Genuflexion also to be made to him, if only he 
occupy the throne. (S. R. C., July 4, 1887.) Vid. Tablet, Dec. 31, 
1887. 

CreMETERY, BLESSING OF CHANTRIES IN A.—The principal or 
public oratory in a cemetery is to be blessed like any other public 
oratory, but the private oratories or chantries need no such blessing. 
(S. R. C., Jan. 31, 1887.) Vid. Tablet, Feb. 25, 1888. 

CuaPLaiNn, Rieuts or A.—Petition asking that parochial duty 
might be placed upon a Chaplain whose sole obligation was to say 
fifty Masses a year—rejected. (S. C. C., April 31, 1887.) Vid. 
Tablet, Jan. 28, 1888. 

FreEemasons.—A plenary Indulgence granted to all young people 
who, on occasion of their first Communion, take a pledge to connect 
themselves in no way with the Masonic sect.. The same to be gained 
once a year upon renewal. Conditions as usual. (S. Cong. Indulg. 
et 8. Relig., Aug. 21, 1887.) Vid. Tablet, March 3, 1888. 

OrricE oF Our Lapy, Lirtte.—The Holy Father grants a 
plenary Indulgence once a month for the daily recitation of the 
Little Office ; also one of seven years and seven times forty days for 
each time it is said. He also grants three hundred days for saying 
Matins and Lauds. (iS. Cong. Indulg. et S. Relig., Nov. 17, 1887.) 
Vid. Tablet, Feb. 4, 1888. 

PatronaGE.—The patronage of a Church granted to a family, 
through whose generosity it had been built, on condition of their 
restoring the building and endowing the same. (S.C. C., April 2, 
1887.) Vid. Tablet, Jan. 21, 1888. 

Votive Orrices.—The Votive Office of the Passion cannot be 
said on the Friday after the Octave of the Ascension, even though 
it be a free day. 

The Commemoration of the Cross, which is said in Paschal time, 
instead of the Suffrages of the Saints, cannot be said in the Votive 
Office of the Passion. 

The Votive Mass of the Immaculate Conception, corresponding to 
the Votive Office granted along with the other Votive Offices to the 
whole Church, is the Mass Gaudens gaudebo. (S. R. C., April 29, 
1887). Vid. Tablet, March 3, 1888. 
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sh, EFFERVESCING AND TASTELESS ; hi, 

Forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising and Refreshing Beverage. Gives 
S} instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipa- {° 
af tion, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heartburn 
Feverish Colds: prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of 
® ’ Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers ; Prickly Heat, Smallpoz, 
Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. . 
The Testimony of Medical Gentlemen has been unqualified in praise of 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, as possessing most important elements calculated to 
restore and maintain health with perfect vigour of body and mind. 


Dr. Turley.—‘I found it act as a specific, in my Dr. .—‘ It farnish blood wi 
— Fone Tamily in the ir of Bearlet lost os =e salen a= 
‘ever, no other medicine t ‘i 
Dr. 8. Gibbon (formerly Physician to the London ale ye bagg ns 5 i — it in ~ + gon 
Hospital).—‘Its usefulness in the treatment of disease nipowe Cases os Senow Fever, ane 4 am 
nas ne been confirmed by medical experience.’ happy to state I never lost a single case. 


Her Majesty's Representative, the Rawul Pindee, Punjaub, India, 28th 
Governor of Sierra Leone, in a letter of ree | March, 1871.—‘Solely from the ascertained merits 
quest for an additional supply of the Pyretic Saline, | Of your preparation in the Fever-stricken Districts by 
states:—‘ It is of great wink, and I shall rejoice to which we are surrounded, we firmly believe that the 
hear it is in the hands of all Europeans visiting the | use of your Pyretic Saline will do more to prevent 

, Fever than all the Quinine ever imported can cure,’ 


In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 


LAMPLOUGHS CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 


A perfect luxury—forms, with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating Beverage, 
In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s, 6d. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
THEOLOGY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


THOMAS BAKER, 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 


No. 1I—SOHO SQUARE —No. 1, 
LONDON, W. 


Established in 1849 at Goswell Street, E. C. 























Libraries Bought or Valued. Catalogues of Selections published periodically. 
Catalogue of Modern Catholic Works at Reduced Prices, now ready. 





POROUS DISINFEGTOR 


Placed in the W.C. Cistern impregnates with Liq. Pot. Permang. 

(Condy’s Fluid) every drop of water passing through the Closet 

and entire Drainage System of ae house, thus preventing all bad 
effluvia. 


5/- No Fixing whatever. 


SHARP & CO., Il HOLBORN CIRCUS, 
LONDON, E.C. 








LAW UNION FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1854. 


Chief Office: 126, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


The Fonds in hand and Capital subscribed amount to upwards of £1,900,000 sterling. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Cbairman— JAMES CUDDON, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
bairman —C, PEMBERTON, Esq. (Lee and Pembertons), Solicitor, 44,.Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
G,M, ARNOLD, Esq., Solicitor, 60, Carey St., Lincoln’s { Riegur How. Stn JOHN LAMBERT, K.C.B., Milford 
Inn, House, Elms Road, — Common. 
EDRIC BAYLEY. Esq., Solicitor, Raydon House, | HENRY MASON, ea r, 8 Bosingbell Street. 
Potter's Fields; Tooley Street. R.B, M. LINGARD-MONK, Esq., Solicitor, anchester. 
E. J. BRISTOW, icitor, 1, Copthall Buildings. | EVAN MORRIS, Esq., Solicitor, Wrexham. 
GEO. KRODRICK, Esq., Solicitor, 9, Bow Church Yard, HY. MUNSTER, Esq. "Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple. 
J. R. BUCKTON, Bos. beticr Warrington. HENRY PARKER, £aq., Solicitor, Manchester. 
CHAS. CHESTON, Esq., Solicitor, 1, Gt. Winchester | R, T. RAIKES, Esq., Solicitor, 24, Coleman Street. 
Street. T. D. 2. RAWLINS, Esq., Solicitor, W: re. 
8. H, COOPER, Esq., Solicitor, Neweastle-under-Lyme. | JAMES ROWE, -, Solicitor, Liverpool. 
¥. J. COVERDALE, Esq., Land Agent, The Hall, In- HUGa SHIELD, Esq., Q.C., Gray’s Ian, Barrister-at- 


gatestone, Essex. aw. 
A. 8. FIELD, » Clerk of the Peace for the County | R. J. SISSON, Esq., J.P., St. Asaph. “ 


ot vay ston. C. A. SWINBURNE, Esq., Belgrave Mansions, 8,W 
BASIL FIEL Solicitor, 36, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. ntl oy i BOG» HOTS is, 5.W. 
RLES FOSte Esq. Solicitor, Town Clerk,Carmarthen, 


Seo GEO. THOMAS, Esq. 
«canal bs ree, tea.» Clerk of the Peace for the | WENRY VERRALL, Esq.,Solicitor, Brighton. 
C.F, HA 


D, Feq., Solicitor, 8 FRANCIS R. WARD, Esq., Solicitor, 1, Gray's Inn 


G. D, HARRISO +» Clerk of the Peace for Mont- Square. 
hire, Welchpool. HENRY 8S. WASBROUGH, Esq., 7, Gloutester Row, 
R. JONE 


Solici ortmad Clifton. 
FT. KEITH, Bog. Solicitor, Norwich. C. W. WASBROUGH, Esq., Solicitor, Bristol. 
AUSTIN J. KING, Esq.. Solicitor, Bath. H. 8, WATTS, Eeq,, Solicitor, Yeovil. 
J. KINGSFORD, Esq., Solicitor, 23, Essex St. Strand. | J.B. WOOD, Esq., Solicitor, Woodbridge. 
Solicitors.—Mazsszs. ROBINS, BURGES, HAY, WATERS & LUCAS, 9, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Convents, and other Ecclesiastical Buildings insured at a 
minimum rate of 1s, 6d. per £100, if built of Brick or Stone and Tiled or Slated and not near 
any hazardous risk. F 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information sent post free on application to 
FRANK MoGEDY, F.1.A., Acrvany anv Sroretarr. 


THE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


Fort Augustus, Inverness-shire. 


SOSSCSSOOCOOOS 


1. Thé mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this school 
very suitable for delicate boys. 

2. The curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemen a 
liberal education, while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. 

3. The studies are conducted by Fathers of the Benedictine Order, 
assisted by Lay University Masters. 

4. German as an optional substitute for Greek forms part of the ordinary 
course. 

5. The doctor of the locality visits the school regularly twice a week. 

6. A matron superintends the wardrobes, and sees to the requirements of 
the smaller boys. 

SOSOSOS0SSSC0 


ST. BENEDICT’S HALL. 


In connection with the Abbey School,a HALL has been opened for the recep- 
tion of young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one years who wish to 
pursue more advanced studies, or prepare for one of the learned professions, or for 
any special examinations. 

NUMBERS LIMITED TO TEN. 











For Terms, &c., apply to the Rev. the Rector. 
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